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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


The revised edition of ‘An Introduction to World Education’ 
consists of three Volumes : Volume I ‘Recent Educational Develop- 
ments in the World’, Volume II ‘Unesco’s Contribution Towards 
World Education’ and Volume III ‘Comparative Education’. 


The material inthe book has been freely drawn from Unesco 
publications and especially ‘Unesco Features’, “Unesco Chronicle’, 
‘Unesco Courier’ and ‘Prospects in Education’. ; 


New Delhi . a a TG AGGARWAL 
30th May, 1971 : 


° 
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PREFACE »: 

This book is intended to Serve a two-fold purpose—first, to be 
useful to the students of the teachers’ training colleges, second, to 
meet some of the needs of the educational planners, research 
workers and administrators. 


The author is aware of the many pitfalls inherent in writing a 
book of this type. However, he has tried to present the subject 
matter in as clear and concise a manner as possible. 


The material in the book has been freely drawn from Unesco 
publications and especially Unesco Features. An ample use has 
also been made of the educational literature published by the 


governments of the various countries. 

The author is grateful to all those writers whose works he has 
consulted in preparing this book. 

A particular word of gratitude is due to the Librarian of the 
Indian National Commission for Unesco and Shri Jagdish Lal, the 
Librarian of the Asian Institute of Educational Planning and 
Administration, New Delhi, for extending their full co-operation in 
procuring the latest material on the subject. ; 
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Education and Man’s Development 


i ions : tradition and innovation. 

Education fas Sete ae ating down of a Pee ae 
Be ee eras ast, albeit a past which has been ang yeed 
nee Lene function represents a factor i ee 
Raa a tive education worthy of the name challenges te 
Bence pa aay ideas. Instead of merely surveying the ape 
existing realities ith problems, it proposes new solutions, going 
Teueee Ses s critical attitudes and furnishes heuristi€ methods, 
eek Alea methods of invention and discovery, ies By ere 
the mental outlook bring to light problems in all the pla 
tradition showed only solutions. 


As soon as we begin to consider the value of the Sontent of eds 
cation in relation to its objectives, it seems that it i$ es jpo rant 
es Tea eR ee Re 
eetie aie Wee Ghee? education has not failed to keep u 
with the changes that are taking place in the. OLE attstly, in the 
world of knowledge and ideas which is evolving with ever i 
rapidity. We should therefore consider to what extent edu 
capable of changing itself so as to become 
taking place in the world around it. 


ncreasing 
cation is 
adapted to the changes 


This inquiry is all the more justified in view of the 
change is rendered inevitable by the requirements of soc 
development. For a long time development was 
as a matter of growth conceived as a mechanic 
Words, as an advance by mankind in 
Unaccompanied by any 
Today, however, there is 
development, whether o 
essentially implies ch, 
growth. It 
to the world c 


fact that 
io-economic 
regarded purely 
al progression—in other 
one or more directions 


tic question : firstly, “Can educa- 
and secondly, “Can educati 


: ) on help to ch: 

is why, with due regard to alf that is iiuien 

ion’s function of tradition, it seems essential “hat 
Ot discussion that we should approach education 

int of view of its Capacity for internal renewal 
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and of its capacity to contribute to external renewal. What is needed 
is to concentrate on the malleability of education and the malleability 
of mankind and to see how the former can b2 of servic2 to the latter. 
Education must change not only to keep pace with the constant 
varying of the Present-day world but because it is the greatest factor 
making for change in man and because it is only through change 


that man can develop and thereby attain to his full stature as a 
human being. 


The present educational model is undergoing radical revision, 
this revision cannot b2 solely technical. It must b2 ethical as well— 
indeed ethical above all. This for the very good reason that any edu- 
cational model is at onc2 the projection and the creation of a human 
model—which to be sure has no meaning save in ethical terms. 
There can be no theory of education which is not a theory of the 
purpose of men, whether in his social or his universal aspect, because 
education is the Praxis which shapes to certain purposes the element 
of malleabitity implanted in man by nature and of contingency 
implanted in him by history. What are the purposes to which 
present-day education is shaping the malleability and contingency of 
contemporary man? Whence are they derived and whither do they 


lead? In the last analysis, this is everything and the rest is mecha- 
nism,” 


Whatever may be thought of the forms or even the exploitation 
of student protest, its great merit is that it has forced us adults to 
ponder over this question of purposes—for they are those of man 
himself. Many educators are alarmed by the range of this inquiry 
Which necessarily covers both education and society—those twin 
mirrors—while politicians are irritated by its impertinence. Disregard- 
ing the politicians Who in any case are not with us today, it may be 
said to the educators that far from recoiling in alarm, we must look 
these questions—however daunting, ill-formulated or shocking they 
may be—frankly and squarely in the face, 


Long before they blazed out in the tumult of the campus, we 
cannot have failed to hear them in the inner recesses of our con- 
science as educators. For far too long now education has been 
blindly pursuing the enhancement of man’s powers. It is high time 
that it concerned itself with the use of those Powers not on behalf of 
his happiness—the word is too vague because it is so highly charged 
with subjectivity and Freud was right in saying that happiness is not 
a cultural value—but on behalf of his freedom and his dignity. 


Knowledge js Power : of that there can ba no doubt.. But power 
does not necessarily mean ac 


c i? can also mean destruction 
or degradation both of oneself and of oth 
with ruins ; and history from the 


It is time that education, in reflecting on its 
man to himself. But what d ieee nee 


oes “himself? mean? I< means the 
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personality as an absolute in the sense that man is a being who must 
never regard either himself or his fellows as an object. 


Obviously, this conversion cannot be brought about solely by 
the transformation of education even if this is carried through into 
its ethical dimension. There must be corresponding changes in the 
social order. But it is equally certain that only education can 
throw light on and prepare, explain and consolidate these social 
transformations, whatever they may be. We are at the beginning of 
what will no doubt be a long and complex process of radical 
educational revision which will pave the way for the invention of a 
new human model: a process from which societies and individuals 
will emerge transformed. Whatever may be the merit of these 
speculations there is one clear point on which we can agree at the 
outset: .there are too many questions being raised at the present 
time about the purposes of education for us to fail to see ¢n them a 
crisis of civilization rather than a mere mutation in technology. 
“‘Man”, the poet has told us, ‘‘must be resuscitated”. ° 4 


(Extracts from the address of Rene Maheu, Director General, 
UNESCO, at an International symposium held at Paris from 16 to 
20 February. UNESCO Chronicle, April 1970, Vol. XVI, No. 4.) 


« 


maces 


Prospects for Lifelong Education 


morrow will bring. And SO we must equip every man in every way 
and in every moment of his life to be the master of his fate, the cap- 


Lifelong education is in reality all of life, There is no sector 
Where the e,Fort to learn and train and develop the part of the in- 
dividual involved is not possible. Ags Unesco’s General Conference 
declared at its fifteenth session : “In industrialized and develop- 
ing regions alike, the basic concept should be that of lifelong edu- 
Cation embracing all levels of the educational Systems, all forms of 
out-of-school education, and even all policies for cultural develop- 
ment. Unesco should help Member States, Particularly by pedagogi- 
cal research, especially in the fields of methods and Curricula, and 
by perfecting educational structures and administration, in improving 
the quality of education SO as to obtain the best possible yield from 
available resources. Lifelong education, the Planning “of which 
Should be integrated into Overall economic and social planning and 
which should be inspired by a Spirit of Participation, should contri- 


bute to the Implementation of the Declaration of the Principles of 
International Cultural Co-operation,” 


Educational Objectives 


The concept of lifelong education forces a redefinition of edu- 
cational objectives and brings us back to focus all education solely 
and singly on man, his growth and development. In primary and 
Secondary Education, the purpose will not be passing exams but the 
Capacity of each pupil to Jearn and grow. In universities the aim will 
not be getting a degree and the wild scramble for grades but the 
taduate to know how and where to seek inform- 


S ti process of living and earning. Thus the 
centre: of all education, of all teaching and training, of all learning 
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becomes man—as child, as youth, as adult. There will be concern 
for individual abilities rather than with increasing production, with 
blazing new trails for civilization rather than treading wearily the 
old beaten paths, with satisfying one’s own insatiable curiosity rather 
than over-specializing in one narrow field. 


Educational Organization 


Lifelong education is introducing profound changes in the organi- 
zation of education. First the planning of education has hitherto been 
restricted to school education because this sector has been suscep- 
tible to quantification. It has dealt with target figures of future or 
enrolled students, future or serving teachers, school building costs, 
estimates for books and equipment. It is a pity that the planners 
were defining education in terms of school education at a time when 
the mass media were blowing the educational doors wide open. ° 


Educators were of course disturbed at what they®called the 
quantitative approach to education and its planning. Many kept in- 
sisting that it was the quality of education which wasedecisive for 
society and that behind all this facade of figures, parameters, man- 
power estimates and opportunity costs is the individual whose spirit 
cannot be quantified, whose mind cannot be measured and whose 
conscience is beyond mathematical equations. This of course does 
not mean that quality cannot be quantified, as otherwise quality be- 
comes synonymous with vagueness. 


Equally, for quite other reasons, the economist was aware of 
the partial nature of the planning of school education. For one 
thing, the opportunity cost concept forced the economist to avoid the 
temptation of the educational planner to restrict his vision to school 
education. One may cite Adam Smith’s cutting commentary on lit- 
eracy: the most essential parts of educa*ion, to read, write and 
count, can be acquired at so early a period of life that the greater 
part even of those who are to be bred to the lowest occupations have 
time to acquire them before they can be employed _in occupations ; 
or the Soviet economist Strumilin’s careful computation of the com- 
parative costs of adult and school education in their effects on the 
worker’s productivity, or more recent computations of returns on 
school education and adult illiteracy in Venezuela. 


The economist knows that in the pre-industrial and industrial 
System, there is necessarily a decreasing investment in education 
relative to growth in GNP. The demand in industry and agriculture 
for educated personnel is less than the supply of graduates from the 
schools. In technology, however, university enrolments are lower 
than demand, There is declining interest in part-time studies and 
further education. There is little demand for in-service training or 
the techical updating of workers, farmers and those employed ia 
the services. But the economist also knows from his analysis nue 
the key factor of economic growth in the coming pe oe 
Society will not be Capital and labour but mass culture and education, 
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consumption and services, health care, trade and human contacts, 
recreation, leisure and co-operation. This means that in the so- 
ciety of the future, all our current dreary controversies as to 
whether investment in man is a concept virtually empty of theoreti- 
cal content, whether it is capital saving or capital consuming, 
whether or not it is really consumption expenditure, will be a mat- 
ter of interest only to the archivist. Investment in man will be at 
the heart of economic growth. The development of man will become 
an independent not a residual factor of economic progress. There 
will be no over-investment in human resources. All growth will 
depend essentially on the human factor—inventiveness, teaching, 
information, social participation, human welfare and cultural creation. 
Man will be master of his fate and lord of his universe. 


In the meanwhile, educational planning must break through its 
traditional quantified school frame and cover all of education. The 
new definition of educational planning which emerged from the In- 
ternational CGnference on Educational Planning meeting in Unesco 
House held in August, 1968, represents an important step forward for 
educational planners and administrators : ‘Educational planning can 
only be an effective instrument of comprehensive development if it 
contributes, through the choices which it makes possible, to a re- 
newal of the education process. The latter should be conceived as 
a permanent—lifelong—process, and the confusion arising out of 
traditional identifications between education and school education 
should be resolved. Thus, for instance, participation in non-school 
education tends to increase, both in developing countries where cer- 
tain types of community action can profitably replace formal educa- 
tion and in developed countries where the potentialities of individua- 
lized education—particularly programme learning—are being offered 
to increasing numbers. Further, education shall be comprehensive, 


reflecting the many aspects of development which it is called upon to 
serve.” 


Unesco’s General Conference at j 

lished this declaration as the discon ten 
schools will thus become schools for the local community, second 
level schools—general, technical and agricultural—will function 
for twenty-four hours each day offering in-service education for 
workers, farmers and those in the services. The universities will 
provide a year-round programme so that all can go to college, full 
time, part time or by correspondence. ; 

_ Thus, the concept of lifelong education bre: F 
tablished compartmentalization of the Sdueadarel Bey There 
can no longer be antinomy between science and arts, the humanities 
and technology, general and vocational learning, utilitariaii and non- 
eee education, primary versus secondary, school versus adult 


Adult Literacy 


session estab- 
the future. Primary 


Planning in this domain embraces both a selective approach 


Ae . 
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concentrating on large industrial and commercial concerns, public 
sector undertakings, intensive agricultural and other development 
projects, and social welfare programmes with a built-in literacy ele- 
ment, and a mass approach still using the concept of literacy derived 
from the idea of lifelong learning. The sorry record of earlier literacy 
programmes, based on romantic and abstract concepts of rights and 


justice and unrelated to man’s real concerns, is only too well 
known. 


It is when literacy is so sited in man—rural or urban—in his 
actual setting, when it speaks to him as a producer or consumer, 
involving him in the changing of his conditions and modes of life, 
when it is part of the global development of society, and so enables 
him to participate in the community and control his life, that it be- 
comes what Unesco has termed functional literacy. Such literacy 1s 
simply the application of the theory and practice of lifelong educa- 


tion. J 
At the international level, where statistics show tliat the num- 
ber of illiterates is increasing daily, 52 countries requested the co- 
operation of Unesco in 1968 for establishing such functional literacy 

nd in 13 countries are being 


programmes, and projects of this ki 
aided by Unesco in co-operation with FAO and ILO and financed by 


the United Nations Development Programme. 


Content of Education > 


A general acceptance of the concept of lifelong education will 
call for drastic reform and restructuration of the curricula and pro- 
grammes of study and training at all levels and in all forms of edu- 
cation. As all areas of knowledge are constantly changing and 
transforming, the content of education cannot even attempt to be oa 
cyclopaedic. It cannot aim at providing a ready-made system 0} 
knowledge. Education and training programmes based on acaunne 
pieces of knowledge will be self-defeating. The jack of all a es 
will not only be master of none, he will be a menace. Research on 
the frontiers of human intellect shows that while man s eve ean 
be expanded indefinitely, his ability to retain factual ny e Ber is 
limited, Does this leave no place for knowledge end " orate im 
alifelong learning process? Certainly, Dut Mtv et bility to re- 
taught, information must, be purveyed, along with is Gunatoraies 
tain and use it and along with the ability to acquire re 
tion and use it purposively- 


The implications for higher education as the domain no longer 


of an elite but of the masses are even more Cees Es ae nae 
ing. Its programme content should revolve around t ie oe eae 
abstract thinking attuned to yarious levels of reality, un a an ne 
of logical systems and cultivation of systems approaches and ana Ys 
sis. The scientific mind and scientific modes of thinking ate ae 
important than memorizing the findings of science. It is a oday’s_ 
pupils, their preparedness, creative abilities and mental dynamism 
> 
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manifested throughout their lives that the progress of society will 
depend. 


The concept of lifelong learning meets the explosion of 
knowledge and deluge of information by making education provide 
not a fixed sum of knowledge but a basis and technique for lifelong 
creation and inventiveness. Education must at all stages become 
self-education, so that with the tools acquired in school the adult will 
continue through life his education with all the means at his 
eer a library, mass media, camps, seminars, training institutes, 
ete. 


Conclusion 


; It is one thing to sketch out the implications of a revolutionary 
idea—the idea of lifelong education—but it is quite another to turn it 
info a practical programme. The development of such a programme 
requires ong and sustained interdisciplinary research and the 
collaboratiori of pedagogues, economists, sociologists, psychologists, 
philosophers, administrators, scientists, engineers, architects, 
communication and management specialists. Such a task comes up 
against the inertia of society and the legacy of seemingly coherent 


cultures. In the end, it depends on man’s inventiveness and decision 
to save and serve man. 


~For man is the epicentre of this idea to which adult education 
gave birth. And if man’s purpase is to advance the limitless hor!- 
fees mind and soul, there can be no interregnum, no_ hiatus 
in this upward, onward march. The importance of his life, then, is 
permeated by his successes and failures but by his constancy to 
BRE io ic, - a ach The secret of his life is not the adding of 
ite but of life to time, not i i appiness but in 
the happiness of pursuit. t in the pursuit of happi 
(Extracts from the presidenti i 
Bee tial address given by Malcolm 
8. Adiseshiah, Deputy Di e G ‘ g y 
5 rector é 
Gonfereaes atin puty General, UNESCO, at the Annual 


x dian Adult Educati iati 
1968, in Pondicherry, India.) ucation Association on 23rd December, 


Lifelong Education 


The term ‘lifelong education’ covers a very wide field. In some 
cases it is applied to strictly vocational education, that is, training 


and refresher courses In @ particular technical skill. It may also 
cover much the same ground as adult education, taken in a much 
broader sense than training for a specific job though excluding the 
development of all facets of an individual's personality. But?more 
and more frequently it is being applied to new activities and fields 
of research which are not included in the traditional notion of adult 
education, much less vocational training, and which express a desire 
for evolving a new style of education. ; 


P At the present stage of thinking and practice, lifelong education 
is a very complex notion which cannot as yet be clearly defined. We 
should perhaps attempt to systematize its various elements and show 
their interrelationship with one another. According to thé first— 
probably the most widely accepted—meaning of the term, education 
does not end when the individual leaves school (whether primary, 


secondary or university) but continues throughout life. This interpret- 


ation of the educational process is reflected in what we call today adult 


education. 

It might appear therefore that it is simply @ natural tendency to 
give a new name toa form of education which in fact already has 
a long tradition. But one may discern in this context a less traditional 
element, setting it apart from the narrower concept of adult education 
as a means of making good the ‘shortcomings of basic education. 
The latter coincides to a certain extent with the theories and practice 


of popular education and culture. 

However, the use of the term ‘lifelong education’, is intended 
to embrace 4 much broader concept : the continuation of the 
educational process, without interruption, to fulfil the aspiration and 
develop the potentialities of each individual human being, and to 
meet the ever more pressing demands of a world in transformation. 

izes that, in the present-day world where 


Everyone nowadays rea 
“f y: the lives of individuals, com- 


structures are constantly changing, 
munities or nations Cannot be geared to any standard formula of 


education. 
This first meaning of lifelong educatt 


\ 
on is therefore a limited 


oe 
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concept, and research on new orientations is at present being carried 
2 . . . . 
on in many institutions, including Unesco. 


If man can and should continue learning, rains | 8nd 
improving his professional qualifications, developing his inte ct 
emotional and moral potentialities, contributing more to his person 
relationships as well as to the community at large, and i rn me 
education is to provide adequate facilities to help him achieve th 


aims, then educational thinking and processes must undergo a radical 
transformation. 


It is obviously impossible to maintain traditional Systems of 
education when the needs they were designed to meet have phangety 
Since every man and woman is engaged throughout life in a 


continuing process of learning, the kind of education that is pene 
provided today, especially for young children and adolescents, mu 


be overhauled completely both in its content and in its methods. we 
till now, the basic aim of primary, secondary and university educa fap 
was dictated by the traditional view that life was divided into 


distinct parts.:’ a period of preparation and training, followed by a 
period of action. 
In primitive so 


cieties, the young were prepared for adulthood 
by the elders or 


wise men of the community or tribe and those | 
had mastered various techniques. This preparation ended with 
period of initiation, after which the young man or woman entere 
adult life and was expected to play his or her appropriate role. 


In our own societies, we have created similar rites for this 
transition in the form of examinations and diplomas marking the end 
of training for adult life. After passing his final examinations, at 
15, 20 or 25 years of age, a young man was considered ready for 
working life; equipped with the appropriate intellectual baggage, 
references, standards of behaviour, habits and customs to enable him 
to play a role in adult society for which his abilities and his social 
Status more or less adequately fitted him. 

Life was thus neatly divided 
education was to provide the future 
need to fill the various roles he 


into two parts and the aim of 
adult with the attributes he would 
might be called upon to play in life. 
As a result, the whole education system was designed to cram the 
pupils’ heads with all kinds of facts, and they were supposed to draw 
oe Ea nconinulated capital as best they could to lead a satisfactory 
ife. But 


if, _on the contrary, man can and should continue to learn 
and educate himself throughout his li 


d fe, there is no reason to over- 
burden his brain as a child. 
Changing Role D 

The role of the school, 


To start with, it should contr 
education. 


begins after 


in this persp: 
ibute as effe 
In a harmonious system o 
the individual leaves school 


ective, changes completely. 
Ctively as possible to real. 
f lifelong education, this only 
Or university. and undertakes 
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his own education, and when he possesses the necessary motivations 
to continue study and training. Instead of being essentially a process 
of acquiring knowledge, basic education becomes a kind of prelude. 
Rather than offer courses in different subjects, it should provide the 
future adult with the means of expressing himself and communicating 
with others. The main emphasis should be on mastery of language 
on the development of faculties of concentration and observation, on 
knowing how and where to obtain information and the ability to 
work with others. The very existence of a broad and vigorous system 
of adult education will have an impact on all educational thinking 
and practice, firstly in the university, then in secondary and primary 
school and beyond that in the family and the community in which it 
-is applied. 

According to a second interpretation of life-long education 
which is closer to the true nature of this concept, all educators and 
particularly those engaged in adult education must yndertake a 
complete overhaul of all the different forms of education and training 
required by modern man in all the different stages of his existence. 
Each period of our lives in fact represents at oncea unique and 
-valuable experience and a preparation for future stages. This duality 
is true not only of childhood and adolescence but also of the early 
years of adult life, maturity as well as the periods later in life. Each 
phase of man’s existence should be lived to the full and should 
contribute its part of experiences» pleasures and satisfactions in the 
long process by which he gradually comes to know himself through a 


series of revelations. 


On the extent to which every individual benefits fully from each 
period of his life depends his preparation for subsequent periods. 
live as if one had been granted some kind of reprieve is merely @ 
form of escapism. Yet this is very often the case with children and 
adolescents. Schooling acts as a brake on their development and 
prevents them from leading the kind of life they should at that age» 


with the result that they develop a negative attitude towards education 
which seems to restrict their freedom, instead of being a source of 
joy and personal fulfilment. A truer understanding of life and its 
different phases leads to a much more comprehensive view of lifelong 


education, embracing far more varied activities than adult education 


which, however, will have a very important role to play. | Since a 
aspects of education are interwoven in an organic whole, it would be 
in the first phase unless there is an 


illogical to introduce vital reforms d 
active and well organized system of adult education. 

Consigeration must also be given to other less f undamental 
aspects of lifelong education, conceived as a process of learn?ng which 
must meet the needs of each successive phase of life. 

i i imi tion ; Eduta- 

First, there can be no question of an age limit for educatior t 

‘ i vay of being aware of what is,happen- 


tion is a way of life, or rather @ W of wh 
ing in the world. Some individuals are alive to what is going on aroux 
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them, others pay no attention. There are people whose whole ay 
in life is the search for security ; others on the contrary are not a 
prepared to take risks but voluntarily seek adventure and tac Me 
difficulties. The whole purpose of lifelong education is to make 
individuals aware of the world around them. to launch them into the 
Stream of life, in contrast to the kind of sleepwalker’s existence 0 


those who, at some stage or other, have stopped learning and drifted 
into conformist habits of mind. 


Secondly—and this is very important—the notions of Fauis 
and of success lose their significance. It goes without ae 
that in a system of education which finishes at a certait 
age and is marked by ‘initiation rites’ consisting of eee ae 
diplomas or other forms of selection, © those who succeed a & 
cut off from those who do not. Society is thus divided into Ae 
groups : the fortunate, on the one hand, and the unlucky or Seca 
mic on the ether, who thus find themselves labelled for life by fo) 
entirely fortuitous circumstances. But if, with the le Viel ta be eet 
an individual, is‘engaged in a continuous process of education an fe 
constantly learning something new, then a failure is only relative. 
he does not succeed in one 
nities are open to him in which he can test his abilities. He does ae 
become a failure, he merely has had one failure among See ig c 
life ; in.the same Way, a success is also relative and only app tS : 
one ina series of undertakings ‘vhich may or may not prove 
successful, 

When it is institut 
4 constraint as failure 
individual who fails in 


ionalized, success may prove just as much of 
» and in some cases even more detrimental. An 

a particular venture is forced to take stock, to 
Start afresh, whereas an individual who succeeds—especially if his 
success sets him apart from his fellows—tends to believe that the rest 
of his life will be plain Sailing. For those who are constantly starting 
something new ina process of lifelong education, success and failure 
are only relative notions and thus lose any absolute significance. 


_ The aim is to increase each individual’s possibilities of expressing 
himself on the intellectual, 


emotional, social and professional planes, 
as well as in relationships between the sexes, between parents and 
children, and so forth, 


ould have a positive approach to 
these situations, that he should be vigi 
passive observer, 
industrial and com 


ple, are not Prepared to recruit sta 
and diplomas, 


Cannot be ignored between the development of lifelong education and 
the practical necessity for selection. But in the main this is not a 
problem.,for educators but one whi 

wno will have to find their own me 


particular venture, many other opportu-- 
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women they need, on condition that this obligation for selection at a 
given moment does not have a backlash on general education, which 
is governed by other imperatives. 


Moreover, it may be possible to develop systems where, even after 
selection, there are opportunities for an individual who has already 
qualified for an entered one profession to follow study courses for 
others and to be able to change from one to another. Facilities of 
this kind already exist in some socialist societies, and in certain 
countries no one may occupy a post of high political or social respon- 
sibility for more than a limited number of years. This practice 
might become more general, so as to favour a rotation which would 
mean constant revision in selection, providing new opportunities for 
those who give proof of their competence in their work, and a chance 
for employers to recognize the talents and abilities of their eniplo- 
yees. , 8 

Another important consequence of lifelong education is that it 
will, to a far greater extent than traditional education, reveal the origi- 
nality of each individual. Human nature is the same the world over, 
but every human_ being is unique ; in the words of the philosopher : 
“You cannot descend in the same stream twice’. 


Own Imprint ° 


Each individual is to a certain extent aware of this need to deve- 
lop his potentialities and live his life as fully as he can. Consciously 
ot perhaps subconsciously, he strives to free himself from anonymity 
and to leave his own imprint on the contributions he makes to his 
environment, to his times and to the type of civilization of which he 
is a product. The objects he contributes only partially reflect and 
express his personality and cannot represent the rich and varied 
amalgam of elements which make him unique. 


Education at the present time takes no account of this basic factor 
of human individuality. Under the present system, there is no time 
for it, Schooling is spread over a fixed span of years and ends at a 
given age, without taking account, for example, of the fact that indi- 
viduals of equal intelligence and ability progress at varying thythms : 
some may be in full possession of their faculties at the age of 20 while 
others may not reach this stage until they are 30 or even. later. An 
important role is played in this process of depersonalization by exa- 
minptions and diplomas. The | criteria—very often arbitrary—on 
which they are based were established many years ago to meet the 
demands of a type of society of categories of employment tempera- 
ments and ‘casts of mind that are by no means universal. ¢ 


iterion 1 indivi ith his biological 

I the criterion is not the individual, with gical, 
eh sociological, historical and Ee aN is ca 
but whether he is a good or bad pupil. These © a ans ate very 
erfici lect the day-to-day realities and laws of inelivi ua 
EN ee an individual spends his whole life acquiring 


self-knowledge. 
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That this conquest isa lengthy process can best be seen in the 
works of great artists : Matisse, Picasso, Titian and Rembrandt are 
outstanding examples. Works painted by Rembrandt at the age of 30 
reveal an artist of exceptional talent, and ability but the man himself is 
absent. It is only in the later works produced .by Rembrandt after 
the age of 40 and to a greater degree towards the end of his life, that 
wwe find the painter and the man fully reconciled. The greater an 
jndividual’s potentialities, the longer the time needed for their fulfil- 
ment. With few exceptions—for example, Mozart, Raphael and 
Watteau who attained their zenith at an early age—the story of Rem- 
brandt is typical. 


What is true for the lives of creative artists is true also, in subs- 
tance, for all human beings. We are all involved in the great adventure 
of humanity. In each successive stage of life, through various trials, 
in relationsliipy with others and in private reflections, man reveals his 
true originality, unless he is subjected to the tyranny of more forceful 
patterns suchas those imposed in school. Only a small minority 
can adapt to the accepted—and very restrictive—intellectual pattern 
which does not take fully into account the real resources of the mind. 


When lifelong education becomes a reality, it will be possible to 
offer greater scope to each individual human being, to be less ruthless 
and tyrannical and to provide for the needs of a greater diversity of 
people. 


Through the process of lifelong education, each individual will be 
able to benefit from some of the outstanding advances in modern 
thought over the past 150 years, including such concepts as historicity, 
scientific thought and relativity. 


By historicity, we mean an awareness that the elements of 
knowledge are not revelations, nor can philosophic reasoning be taken 
as facts ; that knowledge is a series of conquests but that all advances 
in knowledge are subject to revision ; a recognition of the contribution 
of past generations to present truths ; an ability to situate the 
ideas of an era or of an individual in the context of the evolution 
of ideas and of the instruments for perceiving and expressing them, 
and an awareness of one’s own progress through a series of stages. 


Historical Context 


_ This approach enables us to view our own very important era in 
its historical context and to decipher the historical character of any 
event. Up till now, education systems have neglected this dimension : 
the facts taught to young children—the futuye adults—-arg generally 
presented as revelations and are rarely situated in a_ historical 
cantext. 


Secondly, there is the scientific approach, the spirit of discovery 
of constant questioning. The scientist who undertakes an investigation 
does not know at the start what he will find. "For him, the main 
interest lies not in gaining knowledge but, once he has discovered 
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a fragment of truth, in recognizing it as provisional and in 
proceeding on the basis of that discovery. In contrast to the 
-dogmatic attitude, the scientific approach consists in never formulating 
a judgement without verifying the facts. It is diametrically opposed 
to the search for security, which refuses to study problems afresh, seeks 
to avoid risk, demands ready-made answers and evades funda- 
mental questions. 


Countless men and women are educated to go through life 
accumulating answers and basing their attitude on accepted opinions. 
This is the antithesis of the scientific spirit, which readily admits the 
possibility of risk, including that of being mistaken. Education should 
teach us to accept risks and to regard them as a blessing, rather than a 
hazard in life. Such an approach will only be possible if science is 
no longer merely a subject in the curriculum, and the scientific 
method is applied to all aspects of education. , 8 


Thirdly, the process of lifelong education must inslude the notion 
of relativity which is the natural consequence of the development of 
historicity and of the scientific approach. Since truth and reasoning 
are the products ofa historical process and all knowledge is provi- 
sional and subject to constant revision and verification, the notion of 
the Absolute becomes singularly restricted. Education should syste- 
matically inculcate in each individual the idea that his beliefs, 
convictions, ideologies, his habits and customs are not universal 
patterns or rules applicable for all time and in any civilization or 
way of life. To understand and accept the relativity of all situations 
and viewpoints should be one of the principal aims of education. 
This means that differences should be regarded not merely as 
a factor to be taken into account but as a common source of 


wealth. 


Lifelong education therefore can and must assimilate these 
essential conquests of modern thought and introduce them into the 
thinking and actions of each individual. Most of us still base our 
lives on archaic patterns ; We have not yet succeeded in launching 
out in the spirit of modern intellectual adventure, research and 
challenge. Regretfully and. unwillingly, we are carried along by the 
tide of events, striving vainly to slow down or swim against the 
current, Most people find reality unpieasant and are disorientated 
when their views and theories, are contradicted by the course of 
events ; they lose confidence 1 themselves pwhen the cule 
responses are no longer valid. Due to lack of Bie they are 
unprepared to rise to their full stature and devote ' the teneIe 
to seeking new solutions: They do not seem to realize that the main 
interest in life lies in this search. ; 

Through Hielong education, it will emt. sie and 
everyone to acquire this mientallfacultyyp this aUNC oot eek eee 
truth, Compared with present. adult Carat Sous 4 
particularly in their more limited interpretation, this 1s y 
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made if such action is to be vigorous, intelligent and constructive. 


Lastly, it is this Concept of education which will enable man 
effectively to fulfil his destiny in the true Spirit of modern thinking. 


(By Paul Lengrand, Department for the Advancement of 
Education, UNESCO Secretariat. Reprinted from ‘Prospects in Edu- 
cation’, No. 2, 1969—A Quarterly Unesco Bulletin.) 


oY 


Signposts for the Education 
of Tomorrow 


Experts from 23 countries agreed at a Unesco meeti 
February 16 to 20, 1970, in Paris that education Sea anes 
modern demands. The experts were selected by Unesco as Tate. 
individuals from a wide range of countries and professions Coe 
ting no education ministry and no university governors? Invited 
by Unesco’s Director-General, M. Rene Maheu, to make a frank 
reflection in common on the problems of education, théy.turned th 
symposium into a kind of “‘brainstorming” session. Set speeches w é 
abandoned and ideas flowed thick and fast, showing despite thei ide 
Tange, a striking measure of agreement. : wis 

This agreement was particularly noticeable in t . 
lysis of the present crisis in education. Whether a ee ae 
rebel, journalist or computer expert, “Muslim, Catholic or Jew Tobe 
denied the reality of the crisis or maintained that present authority 


should simply reassert itself. 
If all they found wrong now is put right, this is what the id 
education of the future might look like : ideal 
It will be a cradle-to-the-grave process, no longer concentra- 
ting on the early years “‘as if you could eat enough at break- 
fast to last the day”, as one expert put it. 
Its structures will not look the same. Formal education may 
well start earlier, for Soviet children already learn algebra at 
ther children learn only arithmetic; the 
ufiiversity, which is no longer the only form of power- 
house of knowledge, may not survive at all, but if it does it 


will certainly not be the terminal stage. 
media, which are already stronger 


will become allies in the business 


an age when 0 


Television and other mass 
influences than schooling, 
of learning. 

Educatian will not, however. become an automated industry. 
Even when the technical problems of programmed learning 
have been solved and satellite-relayed TV is received every- 
where, person-to-person contact will be develop2d. Teachers 
will be more important, not less. 

Its aims will be different, concerne 

2 17 


d with society rather than 
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individuals. Education of individuals, experts at the Unesco 
Symposium were told, has been impossible since about 1880, 
when the scientific discovery and publication of one year 
exceeded what one person could absorb in a lifetime. 
Furthermore, education is now a human right which 1S 
universally demanded, not a privilege of the elite’ 


Education will move away from preparing pupils to fit into a slot 

. in society, but will seek to make them feel they belong to 
the larger world family of which instant communication 
makes them aware. History, so far as it means teaching 
about national virtues. and geography, so far as it means 
teaching about “other” peoples, will change. 


Education will cease to be neutral, presenting information 

avoiding moral judgements. It will seek to be an ethica 

+ force, the strongest of its principles being social justice, the 
common demand of today’s student revolt. 


Jt will be a cooperative venture. Young people. who already 
+ make up a majority of world population, will be increasingly 
drawn into consultation on both aims and methods. 


Crisis of Education. For Makoto Oda of Tokyo, a student 
leadcr, now a teacher and novelist, the crisis was political and social. 
Students in a movement he had founded to oppose the Vietnam wart 
were now demanding the dismantling of the educational system: 
Why? Because they felt that the system aimed at perpetuating the 
present structure of society and that this structure was the true caus 
of the war. Accepting the positions education prepared them for 
meant accepting society and the continuation of the war. 


and 


_This analysis found an echo in the exposition by Dr. James 
Perkins, director of the Center for Educational Enquiry in New Yorx; 
of the “‘crisis of the new priorities”. While the adult world remaine 
concerned with a rising GNP and the maintenance of world peace 
force if necessary, there had been a “glacial change” and_ the youn 
were now more committed to greater social justice and to peace 
achieved through putting national ambitions in secondsplace to the 
idea of the international community. 


Strangers in Their Own Community. Father Cecilio 
of Colombia, also found that the crisis lay more in what 
imposed than in what it imparted. Developing countries were, 
dent countries and their educational values. were economic 
imposed from outside which took no account of true cultural needs: 
Such education, he said, made people strangers in their own commu- 
nity—a point of view strongly supported by two African participants 
at the symposium, in the measured analysis of Professor Joseph BY” 
Zerbo of Upper Volta’s Ministry of Education and in the more passion= 
ate plea of Miss Fatou Sow, a young and attractive sociologist from 
Senegal, for an education that was not “completzly exterior”, both in 
language and in habits of thought. 
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This idea of the alienating effect of education was taken up by 
many of the participants—by the Arab who said that “modern man 
is lonely”, by the Unesco expert who pointed to the fragmentation 
of man through the partial explanations provided by _psycho-analysis, 
economics, politics and other views of humanity, by the Nigerian who 
said that the crisis was of lost identity, and by the Japanese. 

But while these speakers stressed that the task of education is to 
find a new human model to aim at, others had doubts about its 
power to make moral values felt. This point was made by Sister 
Ghislaine Roquet, headmistress of the College Basile Moreau in 
Montreal, a Holy Cross nun whose “habit” included an attractive 
hair-do and a smart two-piece suit. It was precisely those young 
people, she said, who had acquired some ethical values in their edu- 
cation who did not ‘‘fit in” in the modern age, the hallmark of which 
seemed to be hypocrisy. She had plenty of allies... A young 
Argentinian psychiatrist, Dr. Maria Ines Gallardo, said that it was 
the teaching of impracticable ethics which had produced, a reaction 
against the teachers, while an Indian and a Briton joined forces to 
note the difference between what was preached in school and what 


was practised outside. 


Professor Zwi Werblowsky, an Israeli theologian, made the 
point that what was new in the student revolt was that when the 
young talked of morality, they meant business, not empty theory. 
And Professor Richard Hoggart, who had recently taken up his post 
at Unesco as Assistant Director-General for Social Sciences, Human 
Sciences and Culture, joined the discussion to point to the evidence 
Of the so-called ‘‘sexual revolution”. Young people who rejected 
traditional sexual morality were not necessarily being more promis- 
cuous than their parents, he said. What they were doing was rejecting 
“the Puritan work ethic”, the demand for people to fit in and con- 
form. This could be seen in their vocabulary : their interest was in 
what was “real”, “authentic” or “true” in their own experience. 


Science: Enemy or Ally? For Professor Roy Shaw, 
Director of Adult Education at Britain’s Keele University, myths 
still have their role to play in the life of the human being, and there 
was eager discussion on this point, especially since there was evident 
agreement with speakers, who pointed out that science itself could be 
a superstition, and with others, who maintained that the myth of 
science increased the individual's feeling of helplessness and inability 
to influence his own destiny. 

. es i ands of society, however, are likely to 
The teehnological dem ucatien in the future. But a 


a > ing ed 
ensure that science goes Of moulding aaa . 
sae fa apparently achievable aim is an end to the divorce 


' : Shia. 5 
between science and human studies. Dr. anes ie Sah 
expert from the Institute for Cybernetics NOEs Ns as d 
could be done if the disciplines borrowed each eee igre See 
Particularly if increasing use Wete made of mathema 


the human sciences. 
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© Certainly science will be an ally in the process of education, 
‘* with an increasing use of technology to produce teaching aids. 


Dr. Shaw forecast that Britain’s “Open University”, in which 
the mass media will be used to educate those who cannot attend a 
residential university, would be a pattern for other countriés, while 
Unesco experts reported that the experimental programme of educa- 
tional television inside India in which Unesco was co-operating was 
a promising venture which might yet revolutionize the approach to 
problems of mass education. 


Certainly the concept of life-long education received overwhelm- 
ing confirmation at the symposium. This, many participants urged, 
would not only provide mobility of skills in the fast-changing society 
of today but would also help to close the generation gap. 


Turring back to the question of whether education could change 
Society, the consensus seemed to be that education was likely to 
recover its mural aims and that the concept of human rights would 
be the unifying force. In this movement, the young people would 
play an active part because nobody could tell what the needs would 


be 40 years from now and_the , continuous participation of youth 
would provide flexibility. 


(Adapted from UNESCO Features, No. 570, March* 1, 1970.) 
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Education : But for Whom ? 
...and How ? 


_ As this century draws to a close, the developing countries face 
their biggest challenge : how to find the quickest short cut to close 
the gap between themselves and the industrially developed nations. 


The development of science and technology certainly a 

nce a i pears to 
be the best and most effective way to bring this about.., Man: with 
his capacity for planning, organization and innoyation, will be the 
chief driving force for this radical transformation. 


This has been true at all times and in all countries. Studies in 
Washington show that even more important than investment, the 
major factor for expansion in the United States since 1925 hag been 
the education and training of men‘and women. 


; But in trying to apply this to the developing Third World we are 
immediately faced by a host of situations which though they may 
appear independent one of the other are in reality closely interlinked. 


The French sociologist Jean Fourastie has rightly said that 
«A child whose life has been dominated by a fanatical or highly 
emotional upbringing, or more important by the belief in magic and 
other misguided tenets, will in all probability find it much harder 
to understand the methods of experimental science much less to apply 
them”. 

The Director-General of Unesco, Rene Maheu, recently 
declared: ‘‘The absence of intellectual stimulation arising from a 
lack or insufficiency of education... inevitably results... in a slowing 
down ofthe mental process. We know, furthermore, that forms of 
mental retardedness can no longer be overcome if certain learning 
processes... have not been mastered at an appropriate age.” 

The U.N. Advisory Committee on the Application of Science 
to Development reports : “Tf the levels of teaching in the majority of 


the developing countries cannot be considerably improved and. raised 


so. that the appreciation of modern science and technology becomes a 


* major factor, there is little chance of science and technology being 
effectively applied in these countries.” a 
We thus see that the logical conclusions to be drawn are these : 

without short cuts the developing countries cannot possibly catch up 
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without the application of science and technology no short cuts are 
conceivable ; and without education the application of science and 

technology is impossible. So without education there can be no short 
* cuts. 


But that is not all. The question that immediately comes to 
mind is: education, fine, but for whom, and how ? ‘ 


For the past 20 years, the nations of the Third World—both the 
governments and the people—have launched out into a vast fight to 
overcome illiteracy and raise their educational level. Three entire 
continents have been caught up in the fever. 


In 1960, the governments of Asia adopted the now-famous 
“Karachi Plan” which foresaw seven years of compulsory primary 
schooling for all children by 1980. 


In 1961, African Ministers of Education agreed to an ambitious 
programme with three main objectives: six years’ compulsory. 
education fur ‘all African children by 1980 : entry of 20 per cent of 
primary school children into secondary schools; a university enrol 
ment of 300,000 students. 


The countries of Latin America followed suit in 1962 with their 


own plan to provide six years of primary schooling for all children 
throughout the continent by 1970 ‘ 


Education budgets in the Third World have thus spiralled 


upwards at a dizzy pace—since 1960 about twice as fast as the increase 
in national income. 


THe effort made by the less well off countries has been and 
remains today so intense that most of them, despite their poverty. 
devote a higher proportion of their national income to education than 
do the developed countries. The figure is often as high as 25 per cent 


and sometimes. even higher, compared, for example, with France $ 
17 per cent. 


Expenditure on education in all these countries has risen faster 
than | other budget Spending. It has, in fact, been pointed out that 
public funds devoted to education cannot go on much longer 
mereasing faster than those earmarked for other national needs 
without jeopardizing government targets in other fields. 


And here a difficult decision must be faced - the choice betwee! 
more schools and fewer hospitals, factories, fertilizers, roads 2” 
dams, or fewer schools than planned and more hospitals, factories, 
fertilizers, roads, dams—and illiterates. ‘ d 

Education certainly, but for whom 2? 


In their attempt to respond both to the intense desire for 
learning and to the need for education as a means to progress, the 
Lovernments of the three “hungry continents” have adopted various 
solutions which can be roughly divided into two groups. 

‘ 


1 
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In the first group of countries, essentially the African countries, 
primary education has been made available to all. Since the number 
of qualified student teachers leaving the training colleges is insufficient 
to deal with such a situation, use is made of relatively unqualified 
“monitors —pupils who failed the secondary school entry examination 
or who simply hold a primary schoo! leaving certificate. 


Thus in the Ivory Coast, for example, only 600 of the 7,500 
primary school teachers hold diplomas, while the proportion of 


“monitors” in primary education elsewhere in French-speaking Africa 
is between 70 and 80 per cent, and as high as 90 per cent in Chad. 


The result, in certain countries, is that five years after their 
primary schooling these so-called literate young men and women have 
once again become illiterates. x 

Broadly speaking, the system works as follows. The¢*monitor” 
has his class of 50, 60, 80 or even 100 children recite in chorus from 
a textbook, whose contents they scarcely understand. . Since selection 
for promotion to a higher grade is stiff, pupils who do not succeed 
stay on in the lower grade for a second, third and sometimes even a 
fourth year before finally dropping out. 

They form what specialists call ‘the wall”, and progressively 
paralyze an already weak educational system. As the pupils chant 
their daily lessons, “the wall” forms a kind of chorus, reducing to 
silence the more recent arrivals, even if these children are more gifted. 
On average only 10 to 20 per cent of the pupils in these classes of 100 
children manage to pass into the next grade without staying on for 
a second year. 

The educational wastage 1s consequently enormous. Mr. Amon 
Tanoh, Education Minister of the Ivory Coast, has stated that “‘out of 
10,000 children entering primary school in any given year, 3,900 
reach the next grade, more than half of this number after remaining in 
the lower grade for a second or third year. 
of the initial group reach the first-year of the 
intermediate classes and about 20 per cent the second year, most of 
them after seven, eight or ten years at school. Of the 10,000 who 
entered the first grade, only 1,585—less than one-sixth—obtain their 


primary school leaving certificate. 


Despite the crushing financial burden sh 
countries, the returns are very low. 

The second group of.countries can be said, with a few notable 
exceptions, to take in Asia, Latin America and the Middle East. Here 
the educational system works quite differently. A large proportion of 
children are still not accepted for primary school education, but the 
2reat majority of those who are finally pass out with a certificate of 
secondary education, 


For these privileged ¢ 


About 30 per cent 


ouldered by these needy 


hildren education starts at the age of 6 
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and finishes at 18. Students pass without much difficulty from one 
grade to the next, and the final certificate at the close of this easy- 
going school life is generously awarded. 


In this second group of countries the dominant factor, is obvi- 
ously the extension of secondary education. In Mexico, primary 
education has increased by about 50 per cent since 1955, while second- 
ary education has risen by 300 per cent. Similar trends are to be seer 
in several Asian countries. Educators call this type of educationa 
system “‘porous” or ‘“‘open’’. 


A Teheran university professor has this to say about it : ee 
quality of education is worse than weak. Secondary schools eae 
all candidates, even the most mediocre. I know teachers with 7| 
students or even more, who become so discouraged that they have 
given up teaching their classes. University entrants have ea 
so badly taught that I have even seen students writing out their English . 
language lessons phonetically in Arabic Script. With such an open 
secondary education we will never form an active elite.” 


However harsh the conclusion, it would be wrong to conceal it : 
whether because of educational “wastage’”’ or the 


ment of their homelands, and even fewer who will be able to take full 
advantage of the possibilities offered by science and technology. 
Edvcation certainly, but how 2 


How has this situation come about ? 


__ First there has been the population explosion, the effects of 
which were calculated either inaccurately or not at all. The result has 
been a general rise in school enrolment. 
per cent of children aged between 6 and 1 
to school in 1961. Three years later, in 1964, the proportion of the 
Same age group in school was still ten pe 
almost doubled, to 113,000, 


Since Algeria’s independence in 1962the number of pupils has 
more than doubled in the primary schools, from 600,000 to 1,400,000 ; 
tha tripled in the secondary schools, from 35,000 to 110,000 ; 
and increased more than ten times in highere ducation, from 600 
to 7,000. What budget could be expected to support such a spira 


indefinitely and at the same time to provide for the training of quulified 
staff at all levels ? 


Teversal of the process by which 
Up tu now, whether in Europe, 
or Japan, industrialization has 

etiods when the birth rate fell. 


here were for a long time more 
nancially supported the education 
y needed qualified workers. Yet 


In today’s developed countries t 
factories than schools, and industry fi 
which was to provide it with urgent] 
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even so it took Europe more thana century in this way to provide 
primary education for all its children. 


In the developing countries, however, schools are opening before 
the factories in a period when the birth rate is increasing and when 
man’s knowledge—particularly in the fields of science and technology 
—is growing twenty, fifty, ora hundredfold. Difficulties as serious 
as the problem we ate considering here were bound to follow once 
the decision had been made to launch such an ambitious programme 
as the introduction of universal education within 20 years. 


Do these difficulties mean that the programme must be abandon- 
ed and all hope of its achievement given up ? Certainly not. Should 
the developing countries, then, base their approach on the European 
model and wait another century before the children of the three con- 
tinents can find their place in school ? Even less so: imitation would 
be no solution. Education remains a basic necessity, but the experi- 
ence of recent years puts the question into a new  erspective: “for 
whom and how ?” S 
: The essence of the solution is to link quantity and quality, and 
to find short cuts within the education systems themselves. 


__ The developing countries are now fully aware of the pitfalls into 
which their early enthusiasm led them, but they are not giving up in 
despair. They are facing the problem squarely and courageously, 


Several States have already adandoned the principle of eight 
years’ obligatory schooling. Laos has reduced the period to three 
years. Dahomey has decided not to increase the number of pupils at 
its primary schools over the next few years. 


.,, Lhe government of Tanzania has agreed to restrict th 

children receiving schooling to 49 per cent, the level attained ua heen 
George Skorov, the Soviet economist, and formerly a specialist at the 
International Institute for Educational Planning, set up by Unesco 

has commented : “This was a very difficult political decision because 
it means that half of each age group will help to swell the ranks of 
the illiterate, who already represent 85 per cent of men and 96 per 
cent of women over the age of 15.” 


Morocco envisages another solution: to accept an increasing 
number of six-year-olds but to eliminate progressively the less gifted. 


Algeria has decided to prune the final primary grades of second 
and third-year stayers by imposing an age limit of [3 for secondary 
School entry. 


__ Nigeria, in an attempt to raise the quality of her secondary edu- 
Cation, is to allow only 15 per cent of those who have finished their 
Primary education to go on to secondary schools: last year 1,000 out 
of 3,000 candidates were admitted. = 


In Algeria sver the same period, 22 per cent were admitted com- 
Pared with 70 per cent the previous year. It is interesting to note, in 
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passing, that this approaches the figure in France in 1939, when 20 
per cent of children were in secondary schools. 


i j the essential problem 
Finally there has been a major move to solve ; 
of sprovink the qualification of teaching staff : Algeria, Ivory Spa 
and Dahomey have stopped recruiting ‘‘monitors”’. Today only cer : 
cate-holders are admitted as teachers in these countries. This is he 
same decision that France took in the nineteenth century for its 
primary education. 


Already a start is being made to answering the question : “‘educa- 
tion, but for whom ?” 


At the request of numerous governments, Unesco has replied to 
the second part of the question—‘education, but how ?’°—by CO 
centrating much of its effort on the improvement of the status an 
professional qualifications of teachers. 


In Latin America, Unesco, in association with the universities of 
Sao Paulo (Brazil) and Santiago (Chile), has trained 400 candidates 
in educational administration and educational and vocational guidance. . 
It has also sent experts to work at the continent’s five major teacher 
training colleges—Pamplona (Colombia), San Pablo del _Lago 
(Ecuador), Jinotepe and San Marcos (Nicaragua), and Tegucigalpa 
(Honduras). In two years 1600 trainee teachers have taken experimenta 


courses at the colleges using new methods which will in future be 
extended throughout the rest of these countries. 


Unesco has also helped to organize 40 study courses and round 


table discussions aimed at improving teaching methods and at provid- 
ing teachers in Bolivi 


teach: a, Colombia, Ecuador, Salvador, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Nicaragua, and Peru with opportunities for in-service training. 
At the I 


nter American Centre in Venezuela, problems affecting teach- 
ural areas have been studied with Unesco’s help. 

In Africa, Unesco and the U.N, Development Programme have 
helped to set up teacher training colleges in Mali, Nigeria, Ivory 
Coast and the Congo: and 


. some 30 African countries benefit from the 
advice of Unesco specialists. 


ing inr 


The necessity for finding short cuts within the education 


is one of the themes taken up by the United Nations Co 

Committee on the Application of Science and Technology to DeveloP- 
ment. It is also a matter of concern to the developing countries 
themselves, and a major preoccupation of Unesco. \ 


__ As Prof. Thomas Balogh, of Oxford University, 
to imitate blindly the systems’ practised in the indus 
part of the world would be at once an error and a da 


, In this connection, and as part of a pilot project to explore new 
methods for teaching physies best suited to the needs and teaching 
situation in Latin America, Unesco brought together for one year 26 


al system 
nsultative 


has pointed out.. 
trially developed 
nger. 
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teachers from universities and pedagogical institutes in eight Latin 
American countries. These specialists compiled five programmed 
instruction texts, eight inexpensive laboratory kits, and 12 short silent 
films as well as a half-hour sound film as part of the course on ‘““The 
Physics of Light”. 

A similar pilot project for chemistry teaching in Asia has been 
set up under Unesco’s auspices, and others are under way in Africa on 
the teaching of biology and in the Arab States on mathematics. 


Increasingly important is the work of other U.N. Specialized 
Agencies, among them the Food and Agriculture Organization, the 
World Meteorological Organization, the World Health Organization 
and the International Labour Organization, who are multiplying their 
efforts, whether in agriculture or meteorology, medicine or the training 
of qualified workers, to raise the standards of all forms of education in 
the impoverished countries. ; 


But these combined efforts, even with the help ef bilateral aid 
programmes now operating between many countries, do not meet 
even half the present needs. 


By 1980, the school population of the Third World will have 
risen from its present total of 400 million to 600 million. It has also 
been estimated that if these countries are to attain the point of econo- 
mic “take-off”, they will need 900,000 semi-skilled technicians (four 
times as many as today) and 600,000 engineers and scientific specia- 
lists (compared with 150,000 today), not to mention agronomists, 
administrators, accountants or doctors. 

Where is the capital to be found to train teachers and educate 
children, to build schools and universities? It is abundantly clear 
that unless the more prosperous industrialized nations make a greater 
effort in this respect, the developing nations will not begin to free 
themselves of their impoverishment by 1980. The gap between 
developed and developing countries will remain. Inevitably the first 
step towards closing that gap is to raise the level of education. 

In 1967, Robert McNamara, at that time U.S. Secretary of 
Defence, and today President of the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, summed up_ the problem of the three 
gaps—economic, technological and educational—when he declared : ; 

“Jf the wealthy nations of the world do not do more to close this 

sundering economic split which cleaves the planet, none of 
us will ultimately be secure. The seismic social shocks will 
reach us all, and with them will come the inevitable tidal of 
waves of violence. The widening economic chasm between 
the rich nations and the poor nations can be as threaten- 
ing to our security as the emergence of nuclear weapons. 
It is as simple—and it 1s as sobering—as that. 


(By Pierre Rendiere, French Writer and Journalist, Pu 
UNESCO Courier, January 1970.) 


plished in 


Declaration of the Rights of 
the Child 


The United Nations General Assembly, on 20th November, 
1959, unanimously adopted and proclaimed a Declaration of the 
Rights of the child, setting forth these rights and freedoms which the 
international cgmmunity has agreed every child, without any excep- 
tion, whatsoever, should enjoy. The full text of the United Nations 
Declaration iz reproduced here. 

Preamble 


Whereas the peoples of the United Nations have, reaffirmed 
their faith in fundamental human person and have deter- 
mined to promote social progress and better standards of 
life in larger freedom ; 

Whereas the United Nations has, in the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights, proclaimed that everyone is entitled to 
all the rights and freedoms set forth therein, without distine- 
tion of any kind, such as race, colour, sex, language, religion, 
political or other opinion, national or social origin, property, 
birth or other status : 

Whereas the child, by reason of his physical and mental 
immaturity, needs special safeguards and care, including 
appropriate legal protection, before as well as after birth ; 

Whereas the need for such special safeguards has been stated 
in the Geneva Declaration of the Rights of the Child of 
1924, and recognized in the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights and in the statutes of specialized agencies 
and international organizations concerned with the welfare 
of children ; 

Whereas mankind owes to the child th 

Now, therefore, 
The General Assembly Proclaims 


This Declaration of the Rights of the Child to the end that he 

may have a childhood happy and enjoy for his own good and for 

the good of society the rights and freedoms herein set forth, and 

calls upon parents, upon men and women as individuals, and upon 

yoluntdry organizations, local authorities and national governments 

to recognize these rights and strive for their observance by legislative 
28 


e best it has to give ; 
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and other measures progressively taken in accordance with the follow 
ing principles : 


Principle 1 


The child shall enjoy all the rights set forth in this Declaration. 
Every child, without any exception whatsoever, shall be entitled. to 
these rights, without distinction or discrimination on account of 
race, colour, sex, language, religion, political or other opinion, 
national or social origin, property, birth or other status, whether of 
himself or of his family. 


Principle 2 


The child shall enjoy special protection, and shall be given 
opportunities and facilities, by law and by other means, to enable 
him to develop physically, mentally, morally, spirituallys and socially 
in a healthy and normal manner and in conditions of freedom and 
dignity. In the enactment of laws for this purpose, the, best interests 
of the child shall be the paramount consideration. 


Principle 3 


The child shall be entitled from his birth to a name and a 
nationality. 5 


Principle 4 


The child shall enjoy the benefits of social security. He shall 
be entitled to grow and develop in health ; to this end, special care 
and protection shall be provided both to him and to his mother 
including adequate pre-natal and post-natal care. The child shall 


have the right to adequate nutrition, housing, recreation and medical 
services. . 


Principle 5 


The child who is physically, mentally or socially handicapped 
shall be given the special treatment, education and care required by 
his particular condition. 


Principle 6 


The child for the full and harmonious development of his 
Personality, needs love and understanding. He shall, wherever 
Possible, grow up in the care and under the Tesponsibility of his 
Parents, and, in anycase, in an atmosphere of affection, and of 
Moral and material secutity ; a child of tender years shall not, save in 
€xceptional circumstances, be separated from his mother. Society 
and the public authorities shall have the duty to extend particular 
Care to children without a family and to those without adequate 
means of support., Payment of State and other assistance towards ae 
Maintenance of children of large families is desirable. 
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‘Principle 7 


The child is entitled to receive education, which shall be free 
and compulsory, at least in the elementary stages. He shall be 
‘given an education which will promote his general culture, and 
enable him, on a basis of equal opportunity, to develop his abilities, 
his individual judgement, and his sense of moral and social responsi- 
bility, to become a useful member of society. 


The best interests of the child shall be the guiding principle of 
those responsible for his education and guidance ; that responsibility 
lies in the first place with his parents. 


__ The child shall have full opportunity for play and recreation, 
which should be directed to the same purposes as education ; society 
and the public authorities shall endeavour to promote the enjoyment 
of this right! ° 


Principle 8 , © 


_ The child shall, in all circumstances, be among the first to 
receive protection and’ relief. 


Principle 9 


The child shall be protected against all forms of neglect, cruelty 


abe exploitation. He shall not be the Subject of traffic, in any 
orm. 


The child shall not be admitted to employment before an 
appropriate minimum age ; he shall in no case be cauised’or permitted 
He eee any Saeaepon or employment which would prejudice 

5 heal or education, or interfere wi i ica al or 
caveat detkivciaen, ith his physical, mental 


Principle 10 


_, The child shall be protected from practices which may foster 
racial, religious and any other form of discrimination. He shall be 
brought up in a spirit of understanding, tolerance, friendship . 
among peoples, peace and universal brotherhood, and in full cons- 


ciousness that his energy and talent should be dev. rvice 
Po Rie ee @ devoted to the servic 


Convention Against Discrimination 
in Education 


Adopted on 14-12-60 


The General Conference of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, meeting ia Paris from 14 
November to 15 December 1960, at its eleventh session, 


Recalling that the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
asserts the principle of non-discrimination and proclaims 
that every person has the right to education, 


Considering that discrimination in education is a violation of 
rights enunciated in that Declaration, . 


Considering that, under’ the terms of its Constitution, the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation has the purpose of instituting collaboration among 
the nations with a view to furthering for all universal respect 
for human rights and equality of educational opportunity, 


Recognizing that consequently, the United Nations Educational 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, while respecting the 
diversity of national educational systems, has the duty not 
only to proscribe any form of discrimination in education 
but also to promote equality of opportunity and treatment 
for all in education, 


Having before it proposals concerning the different aspects of dis- 


crimination in education, constituting item 17.1.4 of the 
agenda of the session, 

Having decided at its tenth session that this question should be 
made the subject of an international convention as well as 
of recommendations to Member States, 


Adopts this Convention on the fourteenth day of December 
1960. ~ y 


Article 1 


1. For the purpose of this Convention, the term “discrimination” 
includes any distinction, exclusion, limitation or preference which, be 
ing based on race, colour, sex, language, religion, political or other 
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opinion, national or social origin, economic condition or birth, has. 
the purpose or effect of nullifying or impairing equality of treatment 
in education and in particular : 


(a) Of depriving any person or group of persons of access to edu- 
cation of any type or at any level ; 


(b) Of limiting any person or group of persons to education of an 
inferior standard ; 


(c) Subject to the provisions of Article 2 of this Convention, of 
establishing or maintaining separate educational systems or In- 
stitutions for persons or groups of persons ; or 


(d). Of inflicting on any person or group of persons conditions 
which are incompatible with the dignity of man. 


2. For the purposes of this Convention, the term “education” 
refers to all types and levels of education, and includes access to edu- 
cation, the standard and quality of education, and the conditions 
under which it is given. 


Article 2 


When permitted in a State, the following situations shall not be 
deemed to constitute discrimination, within the meaning of Article 1 
of this Conyention : 


(a) The establishment or maintenance of separate educational sys- 
tems or institutions for pupils of the two sexes, if these systems 
or institutions offer equivalent access to education, provide a 
teaching staff with qualifications of the same standard as well as 
school premises and equipment of the same quality, and afford 
the opportunity to take the same or equivalent courses of study; 


(b) The establishment or maintenance for religious or linguistic 
reasons, of separate educational systems or institutions offering 
an education which is in keeping with the wishes of the pupil’s 
parents or legal guardians, if participation in such systems Or 
attendance at such institutions is optional and if the education 
provided conforms to such standards as may be laid down or 


approved by the competent authorities, in particular for educa- 
tion of the same level ; 


(c) The establishment or maintenance of private educational in- 
stitutions, if the object of the institutions is not to secure the 
exclusion of any group but to provide educational facilities in 
addition to those provided by the public authorities, if the in- 
stitutions are conducted in accordance with that object, and: if 
the education provided conforms with such standards as may be 
laid down or approved by the competent authorities, in parti- 
cular for education of the same level. 
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Article 3 


In order to eliminate and prevent discrimination within the 
meaning of this Convention, the States Parties thereto undertake : 


(a) To abrogate any statutory provisions and any administrative in- 
structions and to discontinue any administrative practices which 
involve discrimination in education ; : 


(6) To ensure, by legislation where necessary, that there is no 
discrimination in the admission of pupils to educational in- 
stitutions ; 

(c) Not to allow any differences of treatment by the public authori- 
ties between nationals, except on the basis of merit or need, 
in the matter of school fees and the grant of scholarships or 
other forms of assistance to pupils and necessary permits‘and 
facilities for the pursuit of studies in foreign countries ; 


(d) Not to allow, in any form of assistance granted by the public 
authorities to educational institutions, any restrictions or pre- 
ference based solely on the ground that pupils belong to a par- 
ticular, group ; 


(e) To give foreign nationals resident within their territory the same 
access to education as that given to their own nationals. » 


Article 4 


The States Parties to this Convention undertake furthermore to 
formulate, develop and apply a national policy which, by’ methods 
appropriate to the circumstances and to national usage, will tend to 
promote equality of opportunity and of treatment in the matter of 
education and in particular : 


(a) To make primary education free and compulsory ; make second- 
ary education in its different forms generally available and acces- 
sible to all ; make higher education equally accessible to all on 
the basis of individual capacity ; assure compliance by all with 
the obligation to attend school prescribed by law ; 


(b) To ensure that the standards of education are equivalent in all 
public educational institutions of the same level, and that the 
conditions relating to the quality of the education provided are 
also equivalent ; 


and i i appropriate methods the educa- 
(c) To encourage and intensify by prop. re ar Tenia 


tion of persons who have not recelv 1 : 
or who have not completed the entire primary gouer aed pee 
and the continuation of their education on the basis of indiyi- 


dual capacity ; 


(d) To provide training for t 
crimination. 


he teaching profession without dis- 
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Article 5 
1. The States Parties to this Convention agree that : 


(a) Education shall be directed to the full development of the 
human personality and to the strengthening of respect for 
human rights and fundamental freedoms ; it shall promote 

, understanding, tolerance and friendship among all nations, 
racial or religious groups, and shall further the activities of the 
United Nations for the maintenance of peace ; 


(b) It is essential to respect the liberty of parents and, where ap- 
plicable, of legal guardians, firstly to choose for their children 
institutions other than those maintained by the public authori- 
ties but conforming to such minimum educational standards aS 
may be laid down or approved by the competent authorities 
and, secondly, to ensure in a manner consistent with the pro- 
cedures followed in the State for the application of its legisla- 
tion, ihe religious and moral education of the children in cOn- 
formity.with their own convictions ; and no person or group ° 
persons should be compelled to receive religious instruction 
inconsistent with his or their convictions ; 


(c) It is essential to recognize the right of members of national 
minorities to carry on their own educational activities, includ- 
ing the maintenance of schools and, depending on the educa- 
tional policy of each State, the use or the teaching of their ow? 
language, provided however : 


(i) That this right is not exercised in a manner which 
prevents the members of these minorities from understanding 
the culture and language of the community as a whole and from 


participating in its activities, or which prejudices nationa 
sovereignty ; 


(ii) That the standard of education is not lower than the 


general standard laid down or approved by the competent 
authorities ; and 


(iii) That attendance at such schools is optional. 


2. The States Parties to this Convention undertake to take all 
necessary measures to ensure the application of the principles 
enunciated in paragraph 1 of this Article. 


Article 6 


In the application of this Convention, the States Parties to it 
undertake to pay the greatest attention to any recommendations here- 
after adopted by the General Conference of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization defining the m¢a- 


sures to be taken against the different forms of discrimination iD 
education and for the i 


: purpose of ensuring equali of opportunity 
and treatment in education. rik ue 
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Article 7 


The States Parties to this Convention shall in their periodic 
reports submitted to the General Conference of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization on dates and in a 
manner to be determined by it, give information on the legislative 
and administrative provisions which they have adopted and other 
action which they have taken for the application of this Convention, 
including that taken for the formulation and the development of the 
national policy defined in Article 4 as well as the results achieved 
and the obstacles encountered in the application of that policy. 


Article 8 


Any dispute which may arise between any two or more States 
Parties to this Convention concerning the interpretation or application 
of this Convention, which is not settled by negotiation shall at the 
request of the parties to the dispute be referred, failing other means 
of settling the dispute, to the International Court of Justice for 
decision. ; 


Article 9 
Reservations to this Convention shall not be permitted. 


Current Priorities in Education 
in USA 


The American scene is characterized by a unique emphasis and 
focus on education. This is good, for democracy, American style, can 
survive and develop only through an educated citizenry. Through 
individual and group action generated at local levels and through 
Support and expansion created at State and national centres, the future 
of education in the U.S. looks promising. However, if America is tO 
realize fully the worthy educational goals it has set, careful thought 
and planning must be exercised. : 


On every hand, these questions arise : What will children and 
youth need most if they are to cope successfi ully with the problems of 
a yet unknown technological age? And, how can children be reared 
today so that they will be strong and ready for an unpredictable and 
strange tomorrow ? From many quarters, including some educational, 
the very loud and immediate response has been: more education, 
especially, more mathematics, science, modern languages, and reading 
instruction through pre-school programmes. Add to this the plea for 
Increased home-work, higher standards, and so on through endless 
minutia, and one will have the answer proposed by many self-appointed 

- authorities for the problems of a coming generation. Many of thes¢ 
ideas , May represent true needs. However, merely adding more of 
anything to the school curriculum will not, in itself, give the neede 
preparation for life in the world of the immediate tomorrow. In fact, 
it is rather doubtful that adequate prediction can be made as to just 
what mathematics, science, and so forth will suffice. 


It is granted that the new advances in mathematics, science, and 
modern language content and methodology must find their place iM 
the school’s curriculum. No doubt, many of the contemporary 
proposals are good ; however, most of them are far too specific an 
limited in point of view. It fact, one would conclude from such ideas 
that the shape of the future was known exactly. Such foreknowledge 
can be nothing more than sheer guesswork or, at best, qualified 
estimates with little or no certainty. On the other hand, there are 
some considerations which must receive top priority if the mathe- 


matics, science, or any other system of organized knowledge is to have 
full meaning and usefulness to the learner, no matter what may be the 
nature of his world. Hence, it is essential to identify and focus 
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attention on those concerns that must be accorded top priority in 
America’s educational endeavour. 


Not knowing the future, it seems logical to determine what broad 
concepts, principles, skills, and attitudes best will serve the learner in 
facing a new and different world. For instance, the school must be 
concerned much more about the basic attitudes a child learns as he 
studies mathematics, science, and all the other subjects at school, and 
as he lives at home with his parents. These fundamental ways of 
feeling, a person’s deep-rooted approach to ‘life and people and 
problems, are his real equipment for living happily in any world 
order. > 

Thus, the first priority to which the school must give, attention 
is the task of “attitude development’. To this end, thé teacher and 
the total school resources must give purposeful planning and direction. 
In the setting of institutional policies governing the way of work for 
both teachers and pupils, there must be a keen awareness of the 
nature and character of those feelings which such policies will 
promote. Each teacher must be sensitive to the many subtle and 
direct ways in which the subject content being studied can contribute 
to the establishment of desirable attitudes within his pupils. In all his 
personal and group interactions which pupils, the teacher constantly 
must be cognizant of his impact on attitude development. For, true 
education often is not so much learning what one does not already 
know as it is becoming aware of those inner feelings generated by 
what he has learned or by problems he has encountered. 


Specifically, this means that, as children pursue their studies in 
the school curriculum, they must come to value Learning, Life, 
Liberty, and Law. These are the top priorities demanding the 
school’s attention. For if such arenot the discernible outcomes of 
the pupil’s pursuit of his understanding of the measures of «height, 
Weight, and depth, the intricacies of language, the rhythm of sound, 
the marvels of the universe with all its physical phenomena, beauty, 
design, and colour, then all his learning is in vain and will profit 


little, 

An absorbing fascination for learning comes first. Children 
for ever must be excited and challenged by a new fact,a new idea. 
They’ should experience a real thrill out of using what they have 
learned to work solutions and come to conclusions. In school they 
must learn to think, to investigate, to find out. This deep and 
permanent love of learning $s not an instamatic thing. Neither does 
it emerge just through the process of hard work at school, or through 
doing home-work, or passing tests. The significant outcome rests in 


how a child feels about his learning and why he studies. It should be 
a real concern of the teacher and home if the reason for learning is~ 
or to get on the honour roll, or to be 


just to get a good grade, i 
: i ' The measure of learning and the 


promoted, or just to please adults. i 
cause for <atistaction should come when a child learns and keeps on 


learning, because he wants to know. 
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Teachers and schools too often are guilty of stuffing children 
with subject content the teacher and school think are important. The 
sad truth, however, is that ‘‘stuffed children’’ are likely to be empty 
tomorrow, at the very time they will need most a dynamic enthusiasm 
for learning. The valuable teacher, then, is not necessarily the one 
who assigns the most, or demands the most, or grades the toughest. 
The really significant teacher is the creative person who searches for 
ways to help children to catch on fire—who will help them chase after 
facts they want to know and sharpen skills they want to master. 


Educator and layman alike must work for the kind of schools 
where teachers are alive and imaginative, not dreary taskmasters who 
merely prod their pupils to study through fear of failure, or the 


promise of) honour roll prestige. Today’s generation is a demanding 
one, living in a demanding time. 


A second priority is the ‘measure of life’’. Somehow, through 
the organized programme of studies, the child must be helped to learn 
to love his own life first ; then he will have the capacity to love life 
for all mankind. For the sake of tomorrow, today’s child must be 
glad he is who he is—proud of himself, pleased with himself. Girded 


With this good feeling, he will be able to grow into the courage and 
strength to take the tomorrows in stride. 


On the surface, this may appear to be a high self-centredness 
and cocky conceit. It is not a support of conceit, for the child must 
want to change, to grow, and improve. In fact, it is impossible to 
Stay put ; one either grows up or shrinks downward. It is the unsure 
person who attempts to sit still, not the confident one. A child who 
has learned to accept himself is free to grow. Children who are 
convinced that no one loves or approves them cannot love or approve 
themselves. When a child becomes sold on the idea that he has the 
wrong kind of intelligence, the wrong sex, the wrong speed, the wrong 


talents, he feels that he is just wrong. This is no feeling to carry into an 
uncertain tomorrow. : 


The uncertain child is afraid of others. He always must keep 
his guard up and_ be set to deliver the first punch. To this child, 
everyone who is different—different religious beliefs, different nationa 
origin, different colour—is a threat. This shaky fear is the great barrie! 
between persons and nations today, and will be the world’s biggest 
obstacle in the future. Fear such as this is not inborn. The schoo 
and the home make children this way ; when, just as easily, ea¢ 
could help them to value other people. 


Those children who, in their homes and schools, have known 
much love and laughter are fortunate. True, they must be called 
dow. when they do wrong ; they must know correction, even 
punishment. But, if all the days of their childhood and youth teach 
them that people usually are pleased with them, they will learn to love 
life and feel no need to hide, or to hurt. Tomorrow’s century will 
need such persons if a good tomorrow is to prevail. 
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The third priority is liberty. The school and the teacher’ must 
deal expertly with this most illusive and deceptive idea—freedom 
Yet, ali children must come to know a ‘decent freedom’ and to 
treasure it. The child’s concept and use of freedom well may be the 
central issue in his adult life. He must grow up knowing freedom : 
he cannot begin to value it all at once when he is an adult. ‘ 


Freedom should grow as the person grows. For instance, when 
he is two, he must have the freedom to touch and explore. When he 
is eight, he must have the freedom to make some noise, to play, to 
choose his friends. For it only is by being always “free for his age” 
that a person comes to know liberty in such a way that he for ever 
will choose freedom. Children never are too young to learn liberty, 
Nor is a person ever too old to cease growing in his concept and use of 


liberty. 


The implications of this priority—liberty—for the teacher and 
school are clear. Both teacher and school must be careful, on the 
one hand, not to boss children too much ; and yet, on the other hand, 
Not to be too permissive. There must be a delicate balance between 
control and liberty, with both children and teachers knowing and 
accepting the limits of each. Over-regulated children today will 
become tomorrow’s passive people ; yet, totally, uncontrolled, licensed 
children today will be tomorrow’s insurrectionists. 


The fourth and last priority suggested is a love of law. In far too 
many areas of society, the idea of discipline has become old-fashioned 
and has fallen into ill-repute. Many schools have become partners 
With society in avoiding the use of, or permitting any reference to, 
discipline. Yet, discipline seems to be a necessary ingredient of life. 
And, the chances are that children, in their adult life, will come to 
know discipline in a much larger realm than is true today. Perhaps, 
there will be a world government, or, even, planetary law exercising 
discipline over the individual and nations. Children must come to 
regard highly law today, if they are to choose the way of law and 


order as adults. 

Society should view with alarm the large numbers of children 
today who “get away with murder” in both school and society. 
Granted that children must feel comfortable and reasonably free from 
tensions growing out of restriction at hoine and school ; but, they 
must learn that other people have rights too—father, mother, kinfolks, 
neighbours. friends. They must learn about discipline, but not just 
that contrel which comés only from without and which aie be 
° d only when someone bigger, or when someone in authority, 
ae * ow will be safe only if today’s boys 


_is present. The world of tomorro 


and girls carry good discipline inside themselves. In all of its dealings 
with boys and girls, the school must so direct and plan for ana with 
its pupils that thesway of law and order gradually becomes their way 
of life. For example, the school must set wise limits geared to each 
child, and his age and development. Also, the school must take the 
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time and have the patience to let the pupils in on its thinking—to 
explain the why of a rule or regulation. Boys and girls must hear 


not just a verdict handed down from on high, but the whole case for 
Jaw and order. 


(By Virgil E. Struckland, Professor of Educ. 
Co-ordinator, Florida State University, 
‘School and Society’, 21.1.67.) 
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Means of Improving the Quality of 
Education in Asia 


Recommendations of the Intergovernmental Meeting .of Experts, 
held at Manila (Philippines), from April 21 to 28, 1964. 


: Introduction. The Meeting of Experts to consider means of 
improving the quality of education in Asia, organized in Manila by 
Unesco in collaboration with the Government of the Philippines, was 
held in the WHO Building (Manila) from 21 to 28 April, 1964, with 
the participation of experts from seven Member States from Asia and 


four experts from other regions. 
1. Afghanistan, Ceylon, India, Iran, Japan, Pakistan and 


Philippines. 
2. France, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, United Kingdom 


and United States of America. 
Agenda 


_ The first, session of the Meeti 
sion of the meaning of quality in e 
was adopted on the basis of it. 

I. General discussion of the meaning of quality in education and its 


relationship to the aims and objectives of education in the present techno- 

logical age. The following conclusions were arrived at :— 
(a) Quality in education depends on the basic principle that all 
educational institutions should be conducted solely to ensure the 
d physical development of their pupils and 


Spiritual, moral, mental and ph 
to promote the advancement of knowledge. 
i i instituti iversity status 
(6) When a senior educational institution assumes unlv. IS, 
that is to say, engages in gpecialist teaching at the highest level’and in 
research, the degree which it awards should be reasonably equivalent 
2 5 

in standard to the best degrees offered elsewhere. 
isting Asian universities should 
c) The pressure of a Is tan t i 1 
not 2) alloted to become so at they inevitably bring abous 
a lowering of academic standards. 


41 


ng was devoted to a general discus- 
ducation, and the following agenda 


dmissions on €x 
great th 
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(d) In each country there should be an agency working on behalf 
of the government which would be empowered to ensure that 
university standards are maintained and withhold recognition from 
any institution which laid claim to university status but failed to 
achieve those standards. 


(e) There should be sound and effective alternative routes in 
education so that those who can pursue their studies in an institution 


other than a university may do so in other appropriate institutions. 
and so avoid the overcrowding of universities. 


(f) Standards should be raised to the highest level in the train- 
ing of those who in the next generation will teach in universities 


and ‘institutions of higher education, including teacher training: 
colleges. 


(g) The secondary schools Supply the universities and provide 
the model management of industry and commerce. In this field, there- 
fore, quality must also be maintained at all costs. 


(h) A proper balance must always be kept between development 
in higher education and development at the primary stages, and to: 
ensure this every major educational advance should be preceded by a 
detailed study of such vital matters as the money available, building 


facilities, teacher supply, salary structure and the manpower demands: 
of the several branches of the nation’s economy. 


Il. Teachers as Socal figures in improving standards. Recruitment, 
selection, training, status, conditions, etc. 


Conclusions 


(a) Teachers’ salaries in toth public and private schools should. 
be comparable to those with men and women which their length and 
quality of training could command in other branches of the public 
service. 

(b) Teachers should be 
institutions and their conditions of service. 


attractive to encourage recruitment to 
of their duties should in many instances be reduced. 


(c) There should be a basic salary scale for all teachers, differ- 


entiated according to the length and quality of training ane the length 
and quality of experience. 


ee 


== 
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’ (e) In all public systems of education there should be lively and 
stimulating activities for service training of a kind that will continually 


revitalize the teaching in the area. 


W@W) The quality of teaching is related to the number of hours 
of instruction given daily by the teacher and the number of pupils 
in each class. Research should be carried out to determine optimum 
teaching loads and class sizes. 


(g) Secondary school teachers should have a minimum of four 
years of education beyond the secondary stage, but ina period of 
rapid expansion this period may have to be considerably reduced. 


(h) Inthe teacher education course, academic and professional 
studies should be appropriately balanced. Each potential teacher 
should undergo a course in research methodology with special 
emphasis on action research, and should have undertaken the pre- 
paration of a comprehensive research paper. 

(i) To recruit teachers of high quality training scholarships 
should be awarded on a competitive basis. Such scholarships should 
be equal in value to those offered for research and for other forms of 


professional training. 
(7) Appointment and placement of graduate teachers should be 
made on the basis of their qualifications and the recommendations of 


the training authority. 
Ill. Organizing schools for improving quality, selection, grouping,. 
streaming, identification of talent, catering for able early leavers, 


further education, etc. 


Conclusions 

(a) Benefits and dangers attend almost all methods of segregating 
children according to ability. If segregation does take place it is: 
important to ensure that the selection of the more able does not 
automatically imply rejection of the less able. 


(6) There may be an advantage in putting clever children 
through an accelerated course of study, but there is a danger of 
mistaking intellectual precocity for maturity of growth ; a pupil may 
lose something by doing under pressure at 15 what he would do 
normally at 16. 

(c) When children hav: 
no single criterion of selection s 
advised that a variety of criteria | 
ed tests, the teacher’s views and other recognize 
should be taken into account. a 

(d) The educational facilities of a community can be greatly 

he evening to provide instruction 


enriched by using the schools in t ; f 
in a great range of adult activities which may vary from specific 


i 


e to be selected according to their ability, 
hould be relied upon. Rather, it is 
such as well-kept records, standardiz- 
d guidance procedures. 
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vocational training to purely recreational crafts and sports or to 
Classes designed to reduce adult illiteracy. The development of a 


full range of further educational activities is of particular importance 
in rural areas. 


(e) The problem of early school leaving and ill health might 
well be reduced if free midday meals were provided’ in schools. 
Asian countries are urged to experiment with this step, which has 


been so conspicuously successful in other countries where it has been 
taken. 


... (f) Scholarships should be provided for pupils or outstanding 
ability who would otherwise be unable to attend a secondary school. 


: (g) As long as the number of places available in secondary schools 
is less than the number of applicants, selection is necessary; and 


selective places should not be available only to those whose main 
qualification is the ability to pay for them. 


IV. General discussion of the role of the school (in its many 
forms) in socio-economic development. Orientation-relationship with 


community, industry, agriculture, other agencies, etc., curriculum 
emphaseslocal needs. 


Conclusions 


_ (a) The meeting endorses the present Unesco approach to plan- 
ning, and emphasizes that the most detailed and thorough economic 
planning should precede such major educational advance so that the 


needs of Society for professional men, technicians, skilled craftsmen 
and workers can be accurately assessed. 


(b) The Meeting urges the importance, in implementing the 
Tokyo Resolutions, of relating education to the life of the community 


(c) If at a given moment of expansion a country cannot produce 
the trained manpower that it needs, it should not hesitate to draw 


experts from abroad and to send its own young men and women 
abroad for training. 


(d) In a period of rapid technological change it is important 
that the secondary schools should be sufficiently flexible to provide 
adequately for the academic, vocational and t:chnical needs of their 
pupils and society. Advisory committees should be established at 


each level of education to integrate the schools with industry and 
commerce. 


- (e) Vocational interests of young people unisterested in, or, 
for many reasons unable to give the time for, the longer, basic 
Studies of university can be effectively served by post-secondary 
institutions. Such schools can also make a significant contribution 
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ue the economy, supplying technicians, nurses, agricultiral extension 
workers, school teachers, clerical supervisors and professional 
assistants as needed by society. Such schools should be set up in such 
me yey ane individuals enrolled can with appropriate supplementary 
Study tansfer to or subsequently proceed to degree i 

institutions. i = ee 


Vi. € urriculum and methods of teaching, length and range of cour- 
ses, kinds of teaching methods, textbooks—teaching aids (television). 


(a) At the primary stage the child’s environment and_ his first- 
hand experiences should be used to the fullin his education and less 
reliance should be placed on memorizing ‘book knowledge’. 


(b) At this stage, however, the child be offered as rich a variety 
of reading material as circumstances permit in order that he may, 
in his early years, acquire and enjoy the habit of reading. 


(c) Unesco should call together a team to produce a textbook 
on a suitable science subject for use in secondary sshools in Asian 
countries. ? 

(d) Asan antidote to the present demand for technical and 
scientific education, each country should promote a special study 
Which would attempt to answer’ the question, ‘*What, in our day, 
in meant by the spiritual and cultural traditions of our country Jand 
what part should they play in the education of our children 2” 


(e) In the near future, countries may be able to afford the 
expensive apparatus implied by the newer and more inexpensive 
teaching aids, and they should therefore conduct experiments so 


that they will be experienced in their use when they can be made 


available. 

(f) The secondary stage of education should develop a power 
of objective and critical thought, a desire for further comparative 
study and knowledge, efficient habits of study and the ability to 


analyse and synthesize. 
(g) At the university stage it is important that the stafi-student 
ratio should be such as to permit the effective use of seminars, tutorials 


and discussion groups. 

cience or technology should completely sever 
and no student of the humani- 
rant of the main processes of 


(h) No student of s 1 
his connection with humanistic studies 
ties should leave the university igno 
science and of the scientific method. 


VI. Objectives and methods of Science teaching. Importance of 
science, relationship withsother subjects, curricular essentials—guidelines 
for selection of content—teaching approaches. 4 
(a) Considering the importance of science in the economic 
development of the Asian countries, it 1s desirable that .viertific 
a 
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studies and even a scientific study of the humanities should be made 
compulsory in the schools. 


(b) In the teaching of science, the emphasis should at all times 
be on enquiry and discovery by the pupil himself. 


(c) In order to ensure that the content of the courses in 
science at the various levels of education is both up-to-date and 
suitable for students at their respective stages of development, it is 
desirable that specialists in the various branches of science be 
employed to assist classroom teachers in the construction of 
curricula and the preparation of syllabuses. The help of such 


experts should also be sought in the preparation of textbooks in 
science, 


(d) It is recommended that the Asian countries take the 
necessary steps to establish national workshops for the production of 
low-cost science apparatus. Unesco is requested to provide the 


Asian Member’States with necessary technical help for the production 
of such apparatus. 


(e) There is considerable scope for research in the methods of 
teaching science at the different levels of education. Universities 
and teachers’ colleges should be committed to undertake research 
projects in science methodology with a view to discovering the most 
effective techniques of science teaching. 


(f) Unesco is requested to setup a committee to study what 
ways and means may be adopted to use such media of instruction as 


television and radio in order to offset the difficulty of finding an 
adequate number of well-trained teachers of science. 


(g) In the interest of good science teaching there should be close 
connection between the schools and industry. 


VIL. Evaluation and research. Kinds of evaluation procedures, 
examinations, assessing the intangibles etc. Research in teaching and 
teacher education—research as an attitude of mind. 


(a) It is important that information concerning methods of 
selecting pupils of ability for secondary education without exposing 
them to external examinations should be collected and made available ; 
and there should be experiments in Asian countries into the use of a 
variety of ways of selection in order to find out which is the best in 
the Asian context. In some of these experiments the oral test should 
play a considerable part. 


E (b) In any country there should be opportunities for educational 
investigation and research, and this should preferably be: undertaken 
or sponsored by a university department. 


(c) It is of fundamental importance, both for the universities 
and for the advancement of the countries which they serve, that 


\ 
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adequate funds be provided to enable universities to carry out 
programmes of research and publication. 


VIII. Administration and Supervision. 


(a) In order to achieve stability in education and continuity 
of policy, Minister of Education should be served by an advisory 


committee consisting mainly of teachers, which they should consult 
before any major steps are taken affecting the service. 


(b) Educational administrators should be recruited from among 
those thoroughly experienced in the problems of teaching and _prefer- 
ably from the teaching profession itself. 


(c) A corps of enlightened supervisory teachers should be 
available fo help and advise the schools, to conduct in-service 
courses of all kinds and to carry out “follow-up” studies jn the 
schools. 

(d) There should always be some effective way of associating 
every school with the adult members of the conimunity which it 
serves. 

(e) For the proper functioning of universities and for ensuring 


quality and standards in university education, it is. fundamental to 
protect and preserve the autonomy of universities in, internal 


administration and freedom of teaching. 

(f) The main emphasis in supervision (inspection) should be 
on the guidance of teachers for the improvement of teaching and the 
promotion of their personal and professional growth. 


10 


Reform and Reorganization of 
Education in the Asian Region 


As in the rest of the world, the termination of Second World 
War witnessed great change in the history of Asia. Political and social 
forces of profound significance had been released and the aspirations of 
the people found their fulfilment in the attainment of independence. 
Natidnal governments addressed themselves almost simultaneously to 
the exacting tasks of evolving, on the one hand, political institutions 
and structures in order to consolidate political freedom and, on the other 
hand, breaking the stranglehold of economic and social stagnation of 
the preceding era. Almost all governments declared the reform of 
education as one of the main goals of State policies. A variety of 
considerations underlie the priority given to education. There was 
visible everywhere the explosion of social aspirations among the 
people, which found expression in the demand for educational oppor- 
tunities for their children. The prevailing high rate of illiteracy and 
the severely limited facilities for schooling presented formidable chal- 
lenges. In many countries, the educational structures were still incom- 
pletely developed, being without national universities ; these had to be 
established in order to develop integrated national education systems. 
Then, there was the emergence of a number of new nations whose 
territories formerly formed part of a larger area. They had now to 
establish their own education systems. 


More profound than all other considerations, however, is the 
search for national cohesion and national identity, in which the deve- 
lopment of national cultures and national languages is a vital element. 
While this is a world-wide movement, it has also a particular context 
for many Asian countries with their multilingual and multiracial 
character. 


Measures for educational reconstruction took different forms in 
different countries. In some, high level committees or commissions 
were established to assess the educational system as a whole or 4 
particular sector in it; their recommendations piovided the directions for 
Governmental action. In others, large scale programmes were launched 
in order to promote educational growth in one sector or the other. 


In the 1950’s and till recently, the main thrust of educational 
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development in all the developing countries of Asia was towards 
expansion of educational facilities, notably at the primary level. This 
Was the most neglected sector of education during the colonial era. 
In the post-war period, the total enrolment at all levels rose from 50 
million in 1950 to about 140 million by 1967. At the primary level, 
the enrolment rose from about 42 million in 1950 to about 105 million 
in 1967. The expansion in individual countries was even more 
dramatic. For example, Indonesia, which reached the end of the 
colonial period with a low level of educational development, expand- 
ed its primary level rapidly, raising the primary enrolment from about 
5 million in 1950 to 13 million in 1967. In Malaysia, primary enrol- 
Ment increased from about 0°65 million to 1°5 million in a period of 
less than two decades. Expansion on this scale created great strains 
and stresses on education systems which were designed to handle 
Only small numbers; and yet without an effort of this snagnitude, it 
would have been difficult to rectify even partially the neglect of 
Previous centuries. ¥ 


In a few countries (for example, India, Pakistan) while the impor- 
tance of primary education was recognized, priority of attention 
Was given to secondary and higher education. The attempt was 
directed not only at expansion but also at restructuring post-primary 
education. 


In the first few years of the post-war decade, another major 
thrust was in the area of adult illiteracy. Unfortunately, the pro- 
grammes in most countries got overwhelmed by the sheer magnitude of 
the problem and the gains were less noticeable than in the expansion 
of formal education. Where the efforts at liquidating illiteracy were 
Carried forward and sustained with vigour, as in Cambodia, Indonesia 
and Iran, however, the results were remarkably successful. 


Along with numerical expansion, there was considerable institu- 
tional development, notably the establishment of universities, In a 
number of countries, the main national universities were established in 
the post-war decade, for example Afghanistan (1946), ‘Cambodia 
(1962) Indonesia (1949-1963), Iran (1949-1959), Malaysia (1961), 
Nepal (1959). In other countries which already had universities dating 
from an earlier period, the main development of university education 
took place in the current decades. 


The post-war period did not witness quite as vigorous 
ipetiational, developent in the field of technical, vocational and 
agricultural education as in the traditional forms of general education, 
Beginning With the 1960’s, increasing attention has been given to 
these fields but the progress so far has not been sufficient to rectify 
Substantially the imbalances in the education systems. As a result 
Of the current emphasis on science teaching, beginning during th 


first level of education, however, new projects using modern methods 


Of teaching are generating more widespread reform in the direction of 


Science and technology. 
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In most countries, th2 eduzation systems had a substantial 
private sector which dominated in particular the secondary and 
collegiate stages. Quantitative expansion is facilitated, and indeed 
induced, by the existence of the private sector in education but it 1S 
Jess than responsible when structural changes in education have to be 
made to guide the flow of numbers. Probably no single country, 
with the possible exception of Ceylon, has yet been able to harmonize 

- the existence of privately controlled schools and the basic require- 
ments of a national system of education. 


One of the major concerns of educational reform was the 
development of national languages and their use in instruction. In 
countries where two unequal systems of education had developed, 
policies were adopted to unify the two systems and eliminate the 
disadvantage to which pupils studying through their national languages 
were subjected. The use of national languages in instruction was 
increased progressively, and though the pace varied considerably from 
one country to another, the direction of advance was not in doubt. 
In this matter, the Indonesian achievement was noteworthy and 
historic. A national language was created which supplanted the 
foreign language completely in the education system, becoming 
within,two decades the common language of communication for @ 
large number of linguistic groups in the far-flung chain of islands. 
A major contribution to this, indubitably, lay in the fact that 
educational facilities, particularly primary and adult education, were 
simultaneously expanded at an unprecedented pace. 


The deepest impress of the language policies is to be seen 
perhaps not in the education system but in the remarkable develop- 
ment of the national languages within a relatively brief period of two 
decades, be they of ancient lineage or of vernacular origin. 


_ The educational reforms undertaken in the immediate post-war 
period were in response primarily to social aspirations and the national 
perception of the social demand. The quantitative expansion took 
place within the existing structure of education, and by and large, 
there was no fundamental modification of that structure oF 
Teorientation of its objectives. In consequence, not only was the 


capacity of the system strained to the utmost, but new points of 


imbalance were created; for example, in the distribution of enrolments 
by fields of study. Furthermore, since overall social and economic 
planning at national level had not developed then, educational 
reforms were not integrated in a general design of social ‘and economic 
policies nor did they coyer the total range of education. Even in 
countries which had adopted planning for economic development, 
- educational reform was not conceived as an integral part of economic 
and social planning. Their earlier programmes had therefore 2 
atréhgly sectoral approach, mostly centred on a few selected points 


in the education system. f 


The implementation of the programmes was generally remarkably 
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successful so far as quantitative aspects were concerned. It was 
uneven, however, where magnitudes of structural change or quality 
improvement were involved. The reason must be sought for this in 
the relative neglect of training programmes. Though the output of 
trained teachers had increased, in no country was it numerically equal 
to the demand that enrolment increase had created, or qualitatively 
adequate for the kind of new problems that the schools were called 
upon to handle. Similar lack of training handicapped the effectiveness 
of the management and administrative machinery. The “inputs” of 
education such as teachers, their training and qualifications, 
curriculum and instruction, educational materials and techniques had 
at best a marginal role in these reforms. 


The rapid growth of education in the preceding years had made 
it possible as well as imperative to review an education system in 
its totality and to relate its structure, functions, processes dnd growth 
potential to the socio-economic framework and the over-riding 
objective of individual development. In very recent years} new trends 
in educational reform are emerging strongly in the Asian region. A 
new phase of development is clearly underway, as evidenced in the 
reforms introduced in Iran and Burma, the establishment of a 
National Commission in Afghanistan, the recommendations of the 
Indian Education Commission, the proposals for reform in Pakistan, 


- Indonesia and Malaysia. 


The designation of 1970 as International Education Year by the 
United Nations General Assembly, on the suggestion of Unesco, was 
therefore uniquely appropriate because it marks the opening of a 
decade which may witness even more profound changes in the 
educational landscape in Asia. 

(Bulletin of the Unesco Regional Office for Education in Asia, 


Volume IV, November 2, 1970.) 


The Non-Graded School in the 
United States 


The non-graded school is no passing fad in the United States of 
America. _It is included in all lists of current innovations at both 
primary and* secondary levels of schooling. Although not yet. well 
established, non-grading has captured the attention of educators in au 
sections ofthe country and often is a source of interest on the part 0 
visiting educators from other lands. Adaptations of the non-graded 
plan are found in rural school districts, the harsh environment sectors 
of some major cities, and suburban school districts. It is quite likely 
that the non-graded school will no longer be considered an inno- 


vation by 1980 but will be, in some form, common practice in most 
schools of this country. Mg 


In a school that has become non-graded, there is no reference 
to grades 1,5 or 9. These labels have been removed. Pupils do not 
pass, fail, or repeat grades. There are no grades. Pupils advance 
at differing rates of speed. A single pupil advances at various rates 
in his several subjects. In the most advanced forms of non-grading 
as in the University Elementary School at UCLA (the University © 
California at Los Angeles)—each child’s programme is individualized 
to the point of being virtually tailor-made. 


The assumptions underlying non-grading are markedly different 
from those underlying the graded school. One set of assumptions 
pertains to individual differences among learners: children of the 
same age differ in their initial readiness to learn ; they proceed on any 
given learning task at differing rates of speed ; some acquire sophistl- 
cated and others superficial insights into phenomena; some learn 
well in one field and others well in something else. A second set of 
assumptions pertains to knowledge: knowledge is man-made and 
therefore changing, rather than fixed and immutable ; knowledge 5 
structured and cumulative and not just a miscellaneous array ° 
conciusions. A third pertains to learning : each individual’s ‘way of 
learning’ is unique ; one learns best what he perceives to be meaning- 
ful for him; one derives meaning from the context of one’s owt 
experience, not just from the context within which the things of learn- 

-ingare arranged. A fourth set of assumptions pertains to the nature 


Sy? 
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of man: he develops best under conditions of trust and support, 
when failure is manageable and temporary rather than punishing and 
permanent. 


In its simplest form, the non-graded school sets expectations 
that are as broad as the range of individual differences in a class 
group. Ceilings are raised for the most able and floors of attainment 
are lowered for the least able. The intent is to create appropriate 
goals and a reasonable balance of success and failure for all. This 
is, of course, an ideal that must be tempered by the abilities of 
teachers to adjust to something other than a grade standard for all. 


But this is just the beginning. Copies of the same textbook for 
the entire class do not suffice. Books need to be redistributed 
throughout the school or assembled in a readily accessible place” so 
that materials widely differing in complexity are available to each 
class and each pupil. A series of topics to be covered by all pupils 
throughout the year must be replaced by fundamentals concepts and 
Processes to be learned in a variety of ways and at differing rates of 
speed. Members of a class som2tim2s work as a total group, some- 
times in small groups, and sometimes as individuals. The member- 
ship of these small groups changes frequently according to the pur- 
Pos2s to be achieved and the nature of the tasks. A 


At the end of the year, there is no promotion or non-promotion, 
Passing or failing. There is, indeed, diagnosis of each child’s progress 
(in fact, diagnosis is a frequent occurrence—virtually continuous 
under ideal circumstances), appraisal of strengths and weaknesses, 
and learning suggestions for the following year. Non-grading leads 
to tailor-made rather than mass-produced education. 


There appear to be no limits to what creative teachers can and 
will do to redesign education so as to meet individual human needs 
Once they shake loose from conventional concepts, structures, and 
Practices. The staff of the University Elementary School at UCLA, 
for example, pays little attention to a child’s age in placing i, 
with a group or in assisting him with th selection o! 
learning activities. Children of age 7,8.9, 10 and 11 some- 
tim2s work side by side on the same or nearly the same tasks. 
Children of the same age frequently work on quite different learnings. 
Children who are gifted in mathematics frequently work on concepts 
normally reserved for junior or senior high school, regardless oh ae 
age. Similarly, children in the Oak Leaf School, near Pitts’ are 
Move individually and at their own speed through lessons ee 
from a large store of lessons. They select not only the lesson but also 
tests designed to help them determine when to move along to a 
lessons. A student in the Melbourne (Florida) non-graded high schoo 
May be proceeding simultaneously with a remedial-type eae PLO- 
gramme and advanced mathematics. Non-grading is much less a nev, 
Pattern to be learned than an invitation to respond pedagogically to 


Numan variability. 
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However, it is exceedingly difficult for one teacher in a school 
to respond creatively to the individual differences of a class group 
when the school as a whole is graded and when the other teachers 
are guided by graded expectations. Such a teacher is certain to 
impinge upon learning tasks viewed as reserved for lower or higher 
grades and, as a consequence, to incur disapproval. For non-grading 
to secure a foothold, then, there must be a small nucleus of teachers 
(and, ideally, the principal) who are dissatisfied with the rigidities of 
grading and open to other alternatives. 


The fact that the development ofa non-graded school requires 
group effort is both an asset and a liability. It is a liability in that 
few school faculties know how to work productively as a planning 
team and, consequently, tend to shy away from what appears to be 
unduly demanding. Teachers are accustomed to working alone in 
their cell-like rooms, maintaining only rather superficial, non-collabo- 
rative relationships with peers. Team efforts are not characteristic 
of educational institutions. Non-grading, then, is not the kind of 
innovation that sweeps thousands of individual teachers along with it. 
Talking about it is much easier than doing it. 


On the other hand, the far-reaching changes now needed in 
education must embrace entire schools. A little tinkering here and 
there will not suffice. Those of us who espouse the philosophy under- 
lying non-grading are not talking about merely improving con- 
ventional practices : we are talking about replacing them. The non- 
graded school is not a better kind of graded schoo]. It is a new kind 
of school with different expectations, different content, different pupil- 
teacher relationships, different evaluation standards. It is a school for 
which we have not yet developed a vocabulary, a school which neces- 
say is short-changed today because even to discuss it is to use graded 

anguage and hence to distort it. Such a school assumes many shapes 

and forms when it results from the creative planning of a staff involved 
with non-graded concepts.. The unshackling power of the non-graded. 
school, then, is that it requires the kind of team effort which, once it 
becomes self-sustaining, goes on to completely redesign the school. 
No less than this will suffice if schools are to overcome obsolescence. 


The critical question for such a staff becomes, then : how and 
where do we begin? The tendency in the United Bie has been to 
begin by visiting schools which claim to be non-graded. there are 
several reservations about this as a beginning procedure. First, few 
existing models of non-grading are well developed. They need to be 
refined rather than copied. Second, persons who are not yet imbued 
with the concepts involved have no intellectual screen for appraising 
what they see. Third, visiting other schocls too often- becomes # 
passive tourism, a kind of detached spectator sport focused on the 
trivial and obvious rather than on fundamentals. Casual observation 
provides little or no opportunity to explore ideas in depth for their 


1..ef-relationships and implications. A school staff is better off to 
begin at home. 
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A beginning step is to acquire fundamental understanding of 
non-grading and related concepts. Parents should join with teachers 
in a study group designed to explore the nature of individual differ- 
ences among pupils, the compatibility of these and the graded _struc- 
ture of school organization, the effects of non-promotion practices in 
graded schools, and the non-graded school as an alternative pattern. 
The group should read a great deal, discuss book reports, and look at 
real data. 


The purpose is to begin what should become a continuing 
inquiry. It is essential to remember that non-grading is not some- 
thing to be learned in any final, complete form. It is part of a way 
of thinking about education ; consequently, new insights and new 
ways of implementing these insights continue to emerge through a 
process of disciplined inquiry. To repeat, this is why a search, 
through visitation, for some kind of complete and tangible model is 
frustrating and misleading. o * 


The initial purpose of looking at real data ig tg confirm the 
abstraction that children are different. This may be achieved in 
many different ways. One useful and simple device is to study two 
children who are about to graduate from a given school, one for 
whom school has been a series of easy exercises and one for whom 
school has been a series of frustrations. Critical questions to ask 
are: In what ways did the graded system provide differentiated 
opportunities to meet the needs of these two, obviously different 


children 2 What adaptations in the programme were effected in 


recognition of their differences ? Almost invariably, the answers are 


embarrassing ones. Usually, both pupils were exposed to the same 
learnings at approximately the same rates of speed. Both were victims 
of a system which did not adequately challenge one child and which 


demanded too much of the other. 


re is to get some kind of comprehensive 


Another useful procedu ne k 
picture of an entire class on one or more criteria of performance. The 


criteria could be height and weight, speed of running a distance, or, 
better achievement on a test covering several subjects. When the 
results of several such measurements are placed in graph form, the 
spread of performance from the bottom to the top of a graded class 
of thirty pupils is staggering. A fifth-grade class, for example, spreads 
over five or more grades of attainment-level. When achievement 
Scores for a second-grade class are compared with those from a_ fifth, , 
it is seen that the upper and lower ends of the two overlap substan- 
tially. The message here is that there Is no such thing as a fifth-grade 
class in anything other than name. To call it a graded clase is to 


mislead and to perpetuaté a myth. 


A powerful implication is that both age and grade are poor» 
criteria of what a child can oF should learn. A child works. 
at the level of his readiness. Books and other learning 
resources are made available irrespective of the grade for which they 
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were intended originally. Instructional groups are set up without 


concern for age or grade. These teachers suddenly find themselves 
actually involved in and practising non-grading. 


It is not necessary for all of the teachers in a school to take this 
crucial step together. It is highly desirable, however, for the entire 
staff to participate in discussions pertaining to the experiment. But 
the pioneering few must not bz expected to have answers to all the 
questions which arise or to provide early evidence as to the success 
of what they do. And it is critical that they maintain the experi- 
ment for a year or more and make constant revisions based on 
experience, instead of giving up when the first difficulties are encoun- 
tered. Non-grading is not an easier way of proceeding. It solves 
some problems but creates others. Few who really understand the 
concepts involved and who make a sincere effort to implement them 
are Content, however, to return to the graded system. 


Team teaching provides an effective strategy for getting into non- 
grading. Ofcourse, team teaching has merit in its own right ; go- 
ing into detati would constitute another article. In its simplest form, 
team teaching is a plan whereby two or more teachers agree to pool 
their pupils for at least part of the day and to teach them collabo- 
ratively. It does not mean simply exchanging classes for one or 
more subjects. It becomes apparent, then, that the three teachers 
referred to above might begin by working asa team with the three 
age-groups involved. Such an arrangement provides greater flexibility 
for dealing effectively with individuals, small groups, or very large 
groups according to the Purposes in vie 
taught school provides the ultimate in flexibility. 


Once a school faculty and the parents participating in study 


groups have gone through the Steps just described, visits to other 
schools in various Stages of non-grading make sense. There are noW 
meaningful purposes for such Visitation : to find out how other 
groups got started, to share success and failures, to exchange specific 
ideas for the solution of common problems, and so on. The central 


purpose is to enrich the dialogue within the Visiting group through 
reflection on the experiences of others. 


One of the greatest obstacles to introducing non-grading (or 
any other educational innovation, for that matter) is fear of making 
ripples. Educators and parents often want to have the school they 
had before—and non-grading, too! This is impossible. A truly 
non-graded school is a different kind of school, not just a modification 


of the old. Even the old ways of talking and thinking abcut school 
no longer suffice. > 


Nor is a non-graded school a stable, static thing. Once teachers 
tilly realize that schools are, after all, the products of decisions once 
madeby men and women and that all of these decisions can be Te- 
made, their imagination need not be confined.' They and their 


w. A-non-graded and team- 


a> 
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partners in the community may start slowly and cautiously. Indeed, 
there is no substitute for careful study and exploratory starts. But 
the concepts of designing schools for individuals, of meeting individu- 
al differences, of tailor-made schooling, are powerfully compelling. 
The non-graded school is, more than anything else, an implemen- 
tation of such concepts. The beauty and the continuing challenge 
of the non-graded school is that it can take on so many shapes and 
colours, just so long as its designers remain true to the guiding con- 
cepts. 


(Adapted from an article by John I. Goodlad, published in 
“Prospects in Education’ No. 1, 1969.) 
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The Shortening of the Elementary 
Phase of Schooling in the 
Soviet Union 


This article describes an important aspect of the changes being 
made. in the U.S.S.R. with the immediate aim of expanding and 
raising the standard of general education. It is planned to bring the 
content of education into line with the requirements of scientific. 
technical and cultural progress and to make complete secondary 
education corapulsory for the entire younger generation. These 
tasks were defined in detail by the Central Committee of the Soviet 
Communist Party and the U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers in a decree, 
dated 10 November, 1966, ‘on measures for the further improvement 
of the work of the general secondary school’. This decree was based 
upon the results of specialized research and the experience accumu- 
lated by Soviet schools over a period « of many years. Since the total 
duration of general education was to remain unchanged—ten 
years in most of the Soviet Republics and eleven years in the 
Republics of Latvia, Estonia and Lithuania—there were only 
two, interrelated, methods available for raising the level of education : 
® more rational selection and chronological presentation of course 
content, and the improvement of teaching methods. In these 
circumstances, it was felt that the elementary phase of general 
education, if reduced to three years rather than four, would make it 
possible to start systematic courses in the basic disciplines, taught by 
specialized teachers with the Corresponding higher education, a year 
earlier ; would permit the teaching of a number of important subjects 
earlier in subsequent grades ; and would, consequently, make time 
available in the senior grades for the study of those aspects of 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, biology, etc., which had not previously 
found a place in the curricula but which constitute an indispensable 
part of modern learning. Naturally, we would not have decided to 
reduce the length of the elementary phase of general education unless 
we had been convinced, after thorough research, that such a 
moe possible and desirable in the interests of elementary education 
itself. 

At this point, we shall provide a brief description of certain facts 


svithout which one would not be able to appreciate the full significance 
of the main text. 
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Schools in the U.S.S.R., after a period in the late 1920’s when 
they. were captivated by the system of ‘all-inclusive’ education, the 
‘projects method’ and other educational innovations centred upon the 
personal experience and immediate interests (understood in a narrow 
sense) of pupils, began, in the 1930’s, to concentrate on courses which, 
Within the limits of common sense and pedagogical necessity, were 
subordinated to the system and logic of the main fields of science. 
In the last twenty years or so, there have been no substantial changes 
in the curricula covering the first four years of a pupil’s schooling 
(between the ages of 7 and 11). These curricula were applied, in 
accordance with meticulously devised methods, by teachers having 
received four years of teacher training after the seventh grade (in 
more recent years, the eighth grade) of general education. As a rule, 
these all-round teachers taught all elementary school subjects : mother 
tongue, arithmetic, drawing, singing, physical culture, and, in the 
fourth grade, history and nature study as well. In the last few years, 


manual work has been added to these other subjects in all elementary 
> 


grades. “ 

Although elementary education did not give rise to any serious 
criticism for along time, it gradually became clear, both within the 
schools themselves and in educational circles, that a number of 
problems affecting the elementary phase of schooling were still unsolved. 
One of these problems was the diversity of subjects taught in the 
fourth grade, which obliged teachers in many schools to engage in 
spontaneous specialization. In a given school, one teacher would 
take over the teaching of the mother tongue, another the 
arithmetic lessons, etc. All the subjects in the curriculum were thus 
delegated by mutual arrangement. This differentiation of teaching 
work produced better results. It gave the teacher an opportunity 
to improve his methods of teaching the chosen subject and, toa 
certain extent, prepared pupils for the transition, beginning in the 
fifth grade, to a system whereby instruction is provided exclusively 
by teachers having received university-level training : mathematicians, 
historians, geographers, biologists, etc. Nevertheless, the problem 
of continuity between the fourth and fifth grades continued to be 
one of the weak spots, mainly because fifth-grade teachers took little 
account of the training received by their pupils in the first four 
grades, 

Research workers in education and psychology tried to define 
the weak spots in elementary school teaching methods—undue 
emphasis on memorization and repetitive exercises, for example—and 
in the selection and phasing of subjects taught. An analysis of the 
elementary curriculum &nd its application showed that the timing of 
prescribed work had not always been established according to its 
degree of difficulty and that the tempo of teaching certain subjects 
Was too slow. Thus, for instance, the curriculum gave too much time 
to the study of the alphabet, lingered (up to the end of the first gtade) 
on arithmetical operations up to twenty although these operations. 
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had already been thoroughly dealt with for numbers up to ten, etc. 
Consequently, there was a contradiction between the increase in_ the 
number of factors developing the child’s intellect outside the school 
(radio, television, cinema, printed matter, technology as encountered 
in and outside the home, etc.) and the decrease in the demands made 
on him at school, at least during the first years of study. 


In 1958, the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences began a pro- 
gramme of research directed along three different lines. The first line 
of research was initiated by Professor L.V. Zankov, head of the 
Experimental Teaching Laboratory of the Academy’s Institute of 
Educational Theory and History, who sharply criticized the traditional 
methods of elementary education and convincingly showed that 
elementary schooling could and should be at a higher level of difficulty 
and require a faster rate of learning. Zankov and his colleagues 
prepared texthooks—on all elem2ntary subj2cts—whose aim was to 
accelerate the intéllectual development of pupils in the elementary 
grades: they have used these textbooks for several years in expesi- 
ments conductéd in many schools in the Moscow region. 


During the same year, the laboratory of the Academy’s Institue 
of Psychology, directed by Professor D.B. Elkonin and his senior 
assistant, V.V. Davydovy, began research in the learning capacity of 
pupils in the elementary grades. This research was based on specially 
devised methods for the sequential development of mental operations 
and concepts. The research workers attempted to explore the ability 
of children between 7 and 11 years of age to follow systematic 
courses of mathematics and grammar, and came to the conclusion 
that the learning capacity of children of this age was considerably 
higher than the level taken as a guide by the authors of the elementary 
grade curricula then in force. In an experiment carried out in a 
Moscow school and later repeated ina number of schools in_ the 
Tula and Kalinin regions, the children successfully assimilated the 


whole eight-year Russian language course in six years and the six-year 
mathematics course in four years. 


Although the laboratory work by Professors Zankoy and. 
Elkonin was wide in scope and their criticism of the traditional 
bases of elementary education well founded, it was primarily 
psychological research with insufficient correlation between schooling 
and contemporary concepts in the corresponding disciplines 
(mathematics, linguistics, etc.) and insufficient guidelines for a 
Systematic preparation of n2w content and nzw method; for 


elementary education, conasiderel as an integral part of general 
education. 


_ To remedy these oversights, the Academy’s Institute of General 
and Polytecinical Education drew up new curricula based ona 
three-vesr elementary cycle, with the systematic study of Russian and 
mathematics to begin in the fourth grade. These cur-icula were tried 
out first of all in six urban and two rural schools in the cities of 
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Moscow and Leningrad and in the Moscow, Smolensk and Kursk 
regions. The experiment was later extended to dozens of schools in 
Kuibyshey and Novosibirsk, the Krasnoyarsk Territory, in the 
Buryat and Komi Autonomous Republics and in several other 
regions. These experiments were supervised by Professors M.A. 
Melnikov, N.S. Rozhdestvensky and A.A. Lyublinskaya and their 
senior assistants, S.M. Zazykov, M.I. Moro and others. The purpose 
of this research was to reconsider the content of elementary education, 
taking into account recent data on the increasing capacities of pupils 
in the elementary grades, the process of transition to universal 
secondary education and the task of bringing the content of secondary 
school education into line with the requirements of scientific, 
technological and cultural progress by improving curricula, syllabuses, 
textbooks and teaching methods. C 
Soviet educational theory and educational psychglogy strongly 
favour the view that the learning process (i.e) the cumulative 
acquisition of knowledge, abilities and skills), though absolutely 
essential to the total education of a child, is not, by itself, sufficient. 
The content, organization and methods utilized should also reflect 
concern for special attention and particularized approaches. 
Traditional elementary education did not take this sufficiently into 
account, It exaggerated the importance of rote learning and repetitive 
exercises in reading, writing and arithmetic, and paid too little 
attention both to the pupil’s’own capacity for reflection and to the 
in society and in the fields of science, 


profound changes taking place i D 
Naturally, it would not have been possible 


technology and culture. t ; sit 
to reduce elementary schooling to a three-year period without raising 
the goals of attainment for each grade, but the meaning and 
significance of the new curricula obviously go beyond a mere 
‘condensation’ or redistribution of subject-matter previously taught 
over a four-year period. The new system of teaching the mother 
tongue in the elementary grades, for example, does not pre-suppose 
an accelerated memorization of rules and definitions. It places the 
emphasis, instead, on sustained familiarity with literary norms and on 
the development of an ability to analyse linguistic phenomena, to 
abstract general concepts from the specific ones, and to apply what is 
thus learned. The total requirements in regard to reading, writing, 
spelling and punctuation skills remain the same as they were for the 


four-year primary course. 

The new mathematics course, too, is geared to an early develop- 
ment of the ability to generalize and the basing of arithmetical skills 
to a greater extent than in the old course on an understanding of the 
general -principles and laws underlying the mathematical facts being 
studied. In the new course, practical exercises with visual aids are 
used to lead children towards an understanding of basic rules (e.g, 
the rules governing addition and subtraction) ; they are then given 
special exercises to help them assimilate the rules and, once tuc ules 
have been assim‘lated, they are allowed, to a large extent, to work by 
themselves on related mathematical operations. The application of 
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these rules to a large number of particular cases gives pupils a 
concrete understanding of the rules themselves and means that fewer 
Tepetitive exercises are required in the development of arithmetical 
skills. In traditional elementary mathematics, there was no such 
assimilation of general rules, principles and laws. This was deferred, 
often, until beyond the end of elementary schooling (to the fifth or 
sixth grade). Therefore, the acquisition of arithmetical skills depended 
entirely upon rote learning and had nothing to do with an under- 
standing of the rules governing the exercise of those skills. 


The accent placed upon conceptual understanding applies to all 
grades and to almost all sections of new elementary mathematics. 
This desire to increase the pupil’s ability to generalize has led to the 
inclusion, in elementary-level mathematics, of basic notions in algebra 
and simple equations, as well as more instruction in geometry. The 
cultivation ef ,a pupil’s capacity to solve problems independently is 
further enhanced, in the new mathematics course, by the wide use of 
comparisons and contrasts, by ‘demonstrations of similarities and 
differences in sets of practice problems, and by illustrations of such 
reciprocal relationships as that between direct and reverse operations 
and that between the components and the results of operations. On 
the basis of the three-year course in elementary mathematics, a course 
combining ‘arithmetic and the basic principles of algebra’, including 


negative numbers, co-ordinates, calculation by formulae, etc., will be 
given in grades IV and V. 


To bring into play the formative and educative advantages, i 
the elementary grades, of familiarity with basic notions about nature 
and society, a wider selection of material for reading in these areas, 
in and out of class, has been provided. In grades II and III a special 
subject, ‘nature study’, has been introduced in order to enable 
children gradually to store up data acquired through observations of 
nature and to make generalizations on the basis of such data. 


Courses in manual work, physical education, music and art have all 
been improved. 


As a result of research, new materials have been prepared and 
tested and will serve as a basis for the compilation of new textbooks 
(Russian language and mathematics) for the three-year elementary 
courses. Keeping in close contact with this research, the specialists 
concerned have also drafted and tried out new syllabuses for the 
following grades. As a result, new textbooks for grades 1V and V and 


teaching aids corresponding to the new syllabuses and textbooks have 
also been prepared. / 


In 1966, on the basis of this research, the Commission on the 
Content of Education attached to the Presidiums of the U.S.S.R. 
Academy of Sciences and of the Academy of Pedagogical 
Sciz.cs submitted proposals to the government recommend- 
ing, in particular, that the systematic teachihg of the basic 
principles of the sciences should begin in the fourth grade. After 
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wide discussion in educational and scientific circles and after 
appropriate adjustments had been made, the new curriculum and 
syllabuses were approved by the Ministry of Education of the 
U.S.S.R. : 

Preparations for the transition from a four-year to a three-year 
period of elementary schooling began in 1966. Experiments along 
the above-mentioned three lines of research had already been 
conducted in the experimental schools of the Academy of Pedagogical 
Sciences or by enthusiastic individual teachers at some of the regular 
schools. The fact that positive results were obtained, however, 
could have been explained by the particularly favourable conditions 
prevailing in the selected schools. A series of experiments involving 
a far more generalized trial of the new elementary programme was 
necessary in order to confirm its validity. The Ministry of Education 
therefore sect a schedule for the testing of the new programme as 


follows : 6 
In the school year 1966-67 : Application of the new elementary 
f all schools in three rural districts in the 


curricula to the first grades of in t 
administrative regions of Leningrad, Vladimir and Sverdlovsk. 


During the last school year, the new curricula were also applied 
in the second grades of these schools, and, during the 1968-69 school 
year, they will be applied in the'third grades as well. 


In the school year 1967-68 : Application of the new curricula 
to the first grades of all schools in another nine districts of the same 
region (R.S.S.F.R. :_ the Russian Soviet Socialist Federated Republic) 
as well as in some of the schools in other Soviet Republics. Grade I, 
in these same schools, will convert to the new system during the 


1968-69 school year. 

During the school year 1968-69 : Application of the new 
curricula to the first grades of all schools in Moscow and in one 
district of each administrative area ofthe R.S.S.F.R. In all, more 
than 400,000 school children will be under the new regime. 

The results of these experiments are currently available only for 
iS i istricts of the R.S.S.F.R., and in a few districts of 

chools sins WeWe EES 617 schools with some 15,000  first- 


otk i ics—in all, 
year SE cn eeaneen pupils. These results confirm the 
hypothesis that elementary schooling can be completed in three years. 


By tl f the 1967-68 school year, an overwhelming majority of 
the selec aeisels (97-100 per cent) had completely covered the 
course-coatent newly prescribed for grades Land If. Final exami- 


1 : ci irses were successfully passed by 87 per 
nations in the accelerated cours acre EE ae 


cent of the first-grade pupils a ¢ 
Pupils (Russian Tere) and by 80 per cent of first-grade pupils 
and 93 per cent of second-grade pupils (mathematics). = 

be ere unfamiliar with the new 


chers Wi 
Sree hat higher indices of successful 


Bearing in mind that t 
earing in m ro uotet 


syllabuses, it is importan 
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instruction were obtained in schools which had already switched to 
the new programme the previous year. In general, as teachers gain 
experience with the new syllabuses, the indices of successful instruction 
also rise. Furthermore, the new emphasis on the understanding of 
rules and concepts enables pupils to assimilate and retain knowledge, 
abilities and skills more readily in the following grades. In evaluating 
these results, the Collegium of the Ministry of Education of the 
R.S.S.F.R. pointed out that the new programme of elementary 
schooling promotes the pupil’s general development as well as his 
greater awareness in the assimilation of knowledge and_ in the 
acquisition of abilities and skills, thus providing the right kind of 
preparation for subsequent systematic study in the basic principles of 


the sciences. This is precisely what the programme was designed 
to do- 


. In view of the generally favourable evaluation of the results 
obtained from the testing of the new elementary programme, the 
U.S.S.R. Ministry of Education decided that the first-grade classes of 
all schools in the U.S.S.R. should change over to the new syllabuses 
and textbooks in the school year 1969-70, with second-grade and 
third-grade classes to be converted in the following years. Simulta- 
neously, syllabuses and textbooks for all subjects studied in grades 
IV to X are being revised on a staggered one to two-year schedule, 
but this falls outside the scope of the, present article. 


_(Adapted from an article by A. Arsenyey and A. Markushevich 
published in ‘Prospects in Education’, No. 1, 1969.) 
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Sct US pe eee ee eee 
A Revolution in Primary Education 
in U:S.S.R. 


This year the reform of primary education comes into force in 

all schools in the Soviet Union. Its main feature is that it covers in 

' three years a course of studies which up till now has taken four. The 
new course has already been tried out experimeritally in many 
Schools, and now every seven-year-old starting school (seven is the 
age of compulsory school attendance in the Soviet Union) Will embark 


on the new syllabuses. 

There are many reasons for this reform. In the Soviet Union, 
as_ everywhere else, the rapid evolution of science and technology has 
raised the problem of how to adapt education to the demands of a 


highly technological society. . 


The Soviet authorities decided to extend the period of universal 
(primary and secondary) general education to last ten years, providing 
schooling to all children up to the age of 17. This project is now 
being put into effect. ‘At the same time it was recognized that the 
actual standard of education needed to be improved, and for this to 


be done previously accepted concepts about primary education had to 
be revised. 


In School and Out 


For many years the 
been under fire for appealing to 
Critics alleged that learning by rot 
and arithmetic were exaggerated at thi 
development. Also, the rhythm 0 its ng, fo 
Children as well as adults. Radio and television brought scientific 
and other information to the most far-flung parts of the Soviet Union. 

d technical innovations were 


Inside the home and out, gadgets and Ut 
ecoming commonplace. Children starting school at seven already 


had much -more extensive non-academic knowledge than’ their 


methods used in traditional schools had 
o much to memory and memory alone. 
e and exercises in reading, writing 
e expense of the child’s general 
f life itself was changing, for 


counterparts thirty or forty years earlier. 
In 1958, the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences of the Russian 
‘ f research along three lines : ie 


Republic launched a programme © 
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The Experimental Teaching Laboratory at the Academy’s 
Institute of Educational Theory and History studied the possibility of 
speeding up the rate of intellectual development in young children. 
Special syllabuses were drawn up with this in view. 


At the same time, in the Institute of Psychology, research was 
carried out into the powers of assimilation in children of primary 
school age. It was soon found that these powers had been under- 
estimated. 


The Academy’s Institute of General and Polytechnic Education 
designed syllabuses which linked teaching with modern concepts of 
mathematics, linguistics, and so on. The content and methods of 
elementary education were completely revised, as an integral part of 
secondary education. 


Learning Tarough Understanding 


The traditional methods laid stress on memory. But now, 
instead of asking their pupils merely to repeat what they had been 
told, teachers encouraged them to draw their own conclusions from 
what they had learned. The contribution made by the teacher or the 
text-book remained the basic source of the child’s knowledge, but the 
way this knowledge was assimilated was now quite different. Instea 
of acquiring facts and ideas by rote, the child was helped towards 
fundamental understanding of the things he learned, and of the 
organic connections between them. 


_ Question and answer play a major part in this system. Classes 
are lively and animated, and an atmosphere of familiarity a 
confidence soon develops between teacher and pupils. The children 
pay close attention to one another’s answers. A_ difficult problem 
calls for reflection and restraint. But because the children are learning 
to think coherently, they work towards a solution without any feeling 
of strain or tension. All this facilitates not only the development ° 
intelligence but also that of aesthetic sensibility, will-power an 
perseverance. i 


The primary school reform concentrates mainly on the teaching 
of the Russian language and of mathematics. 


The new way of teaching Russian does not involve more gtam™- 
matical theory, but a berter use of grammar in order to raise standards 
of self-expression, to bring out the structures of the language, and 
enrich the children’s vocabulary. Once they have learned to p2¥ 
attention to and analyse linguistic phenomena, children can make th? 
transition from concrete to abstract withour difficulty. 


In the case of mathematics the object is the same—to give more 
importance to general concepts. It has been found that seven-year-olds 
e” normal intelligence are quite capable of doing elementary algebra. 
solving arithmetical problems by simple equatious, and elementary 
geometry. 
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Of course the schools themselves have been or are being 
reorganized, and new equipment is made available as far as possible, 
not only in the form of new textbooks but also in that of television 
sets, tape-recorders, films and computers. KE 


The testing of these new methods in 617 schools (15,000 first- 
year pupils and 10,000 second-year pupils—25,000 seven and eight- ~ 
year-olds in all) has produced very positive results. Most of the 
teachers managed to get through the whole of the new syllabus. In 
the examination held at the end of the year, 87% of the first-year 
pupils and 97% of the second-year pupils passed in Russian. In 
mathematics, 80% of the first-years and 93% of the second-years 
passed. Results, therefore, were better in those classes which had al- 
ready followed the new courses the previous year. Comparison between 
pupils of the same age in “‘traditional’’ and ‘‘new”’ classes, both in 
town and country, showed that results were better in the*‘new”. 


Searching Experience for Teachers Or 


It would. be misleading to suggest that all these changes have 
been carried out without problems, some of which have yet to be 
solved, The transition from the old system to the new has been a 
searching experience for the teachers, most of whom haye had to 
abandon old ways and set about what amounts to a complete 
re-training. 

To enable the primary school to carry out its new tasks is a 
delicate operation. The difficulties faced are those of any expansion, 
but they can be overcome by the judicious extension of scientifically 
tested methods. The results so far obtained show that the new 
primary education encourages the child’s development, helps him to 
assimilate knowledge and skills better, and so gives elementary school 
pupils a sound foundation for later initiation into systematic scientific 
instruction. The object of the operation has been achieved. 


It should be noted that the primary school reform was made 
possible by the combination of modern pedagogical research and the 
practical experience of teachers. 


(By Alexander Arsenyev, Director of the Institute of General and 
Polytechnic Education ; Alexis Markushevich, chairman of the 
Commission on teaching programmes ; and L.V. Zankov, head of 


the Experimental Teaching Laboratory.) 


14 
The Rural One-Teacher School 


Many countries use the one-teacher school to bring education 
to children in isolated rural areas. A survey conducted by the Inter- 
national Bureau of Education| reports that in 1961 India had 116,263 
One-teacher sshools, Brazil 80,856, France 43,490, Canada more than 
10,000, and in 1958-59 the United States had 23,695. In Nicaragua, 
they constituted 95 per cent of all rural schools ; while in Australia 
they were more common than any other school : in New Zealand, 2 
minimum of nine children justifies, in principle, the existence of a one- 
teacher school. The same study claims that in the forty-five countries 
that supplied statistics, one teacher in nine has a sole-charge school ; 
the total world pupil enrolment in these schools exceeds 11 million. 
Referring to the quality of instruction received, the survey concludes 
that these children compare favourably with those of larger schools, 


ae ae qualified to proceed to academic and vocational secondary 
schools. 


The one-teacher school has many advantages. It has been re- 
ferred to as the archetype of all educational arrangements : the tea- 
cher prophet with his band of followers—the educational pioneer: 

thas special virtues. Being small it is relatively cheap to build ; 
the children resemble a family unit resulting in the development of @ 
protective spirit among the older pupils, with the mentally endowed 
taught to share their scholarship. The teacher is more of a planner, 
parent and counsellor than a pedagogue. He cannot hope to direct 
in orthodox fashion all grades at the same time. He no longer tea- 
ches from the front cf the room, but moves amongst his students, 
giving group or individual assistance wherever it is required the most- 
The students are thrown on their own resources, and through wise 
guidance learn to manage their own affairs, discuss mutual problems, 
arrive at valid conclusions and control the behaviour of their group- 


} Small rural communities want and need a school of their own > 
it should’ provide education for the children and be a social centre 
for the adults. Community responsibility should shape the school to 
serve a community purpose, with ample space for school activities 
auring the day, and for adult extension classes during the evenings 
and v-ek-ends. All rural schools need an extra room as a workshop 
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for pupils and adults in the district. There should be a library and 
adequate playing fields. There should also be a tree nursery, experi- 
mental farm crops, and a vegetable garden. 


For the girls and women of the district there should be facilities 
for homecraft, where they learn the rudiments of health and hygiene, 
of sanitation and child-care, of nutrition, cooking and sewing. 
There will be, of course, a stove or brazier similar to the one used at 


home. 


The rural school, therefore, be it small or large, is a centre where 
real experiments are tried, farming and health problems discussed and 
social resources mobilized. It should bea generator of new ideas, 
encouraging a new way of thinking and of living. A rural school in 
use for nine months of the year and closed for three should not be 


accepted. 


These schools have proved themselves in Western countries, and 
they could be equally effective in developing countries when staffed 
by well-educated, mature teachers who have received specific training 
in the techniques of multiple-class teaching, and who fully under- 
stand the role schools should play in the modern trend of ruraliz- 


ation. 


It is well, at this stage, to consider what we mean by ruraliz- 
ation, so that it is clear what we are educating country children for. 


Does the term mean that more time be devoted to gardening ? Or that 


rural schools educate for farming ? Or has the term a much wider 
connotation ? 
There should be general agreement on the following principles : 


Every child, whether he lives in the town or in the country, is 


entitled toa sound basic education. It is wrong to assume that there 


should be one type of education for the city child and another for 
his country cousin. It should be recognized that whether children 
live in crowded cities or in villages, on desert plains or in isolated 
valleys, a sound general education is their birthright. Many of the 
world’s eminent scholars, scientists, statesmen, artists and musicians 
Were born in the world’s quietest places and received their first scho ol- 
ing in village schools. Equal opportunities for each individual to 
develop to his full potential should be available, whether he lives in 
the city or the country, for intelligence is a factor found in lonely 
places as well as busy ones. It is found wherever you find children, 
no matter How humble thieir homes, of whatever their nationality, or 
colour, or race, or religion. It should be _remembered that many of 
the present statesmen of developing countries were born in isolated 
areas and some began work at an early age. ma 

he rural school is to teach children how 


aus t I dren he 
One of the functions of d not become slaves to it. This implies 


to control their environment an 
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a sound basic education. The aim is to teach not for agriculture, but 
through agriculture. The ends remain the same, no matter where 2 
child lives ; only the means differ. 


No matter what form education takes in rural areas, it alone will 
not check the urban drift. An educated person seeks opportunities. 
If they exist in rural areas he remains ; if not he leaves, and his depat- 
ture is accelerated when there is a dearth of health and social facilities. 
The urban drift is a universal problem ; its causes are political, econo- 
mic and social, rather than educational. Youth requires not only @ 
schoo! but opportunities for employment with prospects of advance- 
ment and a decent wage. He also wants libraries and evening exten- 
sion classes, films and youth clubs and a sports-ground. It is naive 
to imagine that a rurally oriented curriculum will retain young people 
if these amenities are lacking. No education in the world will en- 
courage boys te remain on the land if by so doing they are to becom 
subsistence farmers. Ruralization must be imaginative and forwar' 
looking. It must bring a message of hope for youth—a message 
which offers an equitable system of land tenure, large land settlement 
projects, irrigation schemes, better roads and transport, community 
centres, cottage industries, co-operatives, hospitals, agricultural an 
industrial research centres, and marketing facilities. 


Ruralization, however, means more than agricultural develop, 
ment. It should be borne in mind ‘that national economies base 

solely upon agriculture are unstable. The growing of more produce 
or the rearing of more cattle will not necessarily improve a county? 
economy. What is needed is increased productivity of quality g0° 4 
produced more economically, to supply both the home market ee 

to compete in world markets. This implies scientific farming, which 


in turn demands that farmers be better educated and more receptive 
to modern methods of farming. 


In most countries economies ought to be diversified and indus- 
tries decentralized. Ruralization should aim to develop industries 
associated with agriculture. What is needed are canning factories 
and freezing plants near orchards and vegetable fields; textile mil 
near the source of supply and fish farming in the lake districts. A? 
all these developments call for a sound basic education. 


These concepts indicate the shape and direction that rural Bae 
cation must take. The problem, however, is only partly education? 
It is also the concern of all other ministries, especially thos? 4 
finance, agriculture, health, community development, transport, cone 
merce and industry. Ruralization will be: successful only’ if there 
co-ordinated action on the part of all. 

s Ruralization should aim to improve the lot of women. Rita 
atiop, should emancipate women from heavy labouring tasks. y i 
family is still the basis upon which most societies, are built, and ¢ 

well-educated mother is of primary importance in bringing stability 
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to the home and to society. Let us also see that opportunities are 
provided for girls to be well educated, so that they may be trained as 
teachers or nurses. Emancipation of women through education should 


be a basic aim. 


i Now let us see how one-teacher schools are organized to put 
into practice what we have preached. 


Multiple-class teaching is not easy: it calls for considerable 
planning, organization and resourcefulness, as the teacher has to plan 
programmes of work consistent with different ages, interests and 
abilities. Methods are based upon discovery and activity which are 
harder to organise than formal instruction. 


One may wonder how a teacher copes with so many grades all 
working on different programmes. The answer lies in the grouping 
of grades whenever possible. For instance, in music, art and physi- 
cal education the students can be taught as one class. In subjects 
Such as language arts, social studies, health and rural science the 
SIX grades may te paired into three groups say. lower, middle and 
Upper. In mathematics, they may have to work according to their 
Specific grades, but with their pace regulated only by their ability. 
Flexibility is the keynote, coupled with informality : there 1s seldom 
a rigid division of students into grades. A bright child in grade 4 
may well work with grade 5 or 6 in, a subject in which he has special 
ability, 


__ The experienced teacher will co-ordinate the students’ aout 
With a judicious balance between oral, exploratory and written Worx. 


Furthermore, students work at their own os sae Rel asc 
Program ig no restless waiting for ever 
Brame one ein tis advisable that new pro- 


before the next assignment is begun. _ad s 
grammes or apres be planned for the beginning of he visas 
follow-up activities, investigations and consolidation a ae bab 
When work is reviewed, presented as or refined with con 
sions enumerated and summarized. 


reports, 


i ibili ‘es in the preparation of 
The teacher’s main responsibility . lies in f 
Eroseain nes of work and in his ability to lead students to ee 
priate places of interest, and to place before them eae et ue 
The planning of programmes of instruction shou mu ie tel 
teacher’s training. As his experience Brows he rie gal es 
School resources materials to supplement 1m ormatio 
the students themselves. \ 
The tifne-table shoutd be planned as & spaple ne oe 
adequate distribution of time among. the van eee eh Deas as 
It must not be a strait-jacket restricting ie in eet oF Se ee 
should be functional and easily adapte ant Ee id ue 2 BONE 
syllabus and the seasonal changes of the locality: 1S 
ing guide that all students understand. 
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To illustrate the nature of the programmes in a one: tae 
school, various activities are outlined, with the six grades groupe 
three levels, i.e., lower, middle and upper. 


Lower Level (Grades 1 and 2) 


These grades are the most difficult to organize, as lessons with 
young children are of short duration and explanations have to = 
very clear. The weekly time-table is divided into subject period 
if preferred, into developmental areas. Directions are given vena 
or written on the blackboard with new work explained to each eae 
within the group. It is imperative that there be available a mu i 
Plicity of individual reading and number cards to reinforce the oat 
cher’s instruction, and to enable children to work on their own wi 
the help of well-defined guidelines. 


General tuition at this level should be given to the whol 
group, as individual tuition causes needless repetition. If Se ee 
children find«the werk difficult, the group should be called togethe 
around the' blackboard and the demonstration repeated. 


At this level the foundation is laid fora thorough understand- 
ing of the basic skills. The Progressions are discussion, explanauors 
illustration and group and individual activities. When processes a 
undertaken they are consolidated by didactic apparatus, reading an 


number cards, mime, dramatization, graphic illustration and oral an 
written recapitulation. 


Thus, from the very beginning pupils are taught to work if 
dependently either as a group, or individually. The teacher’s spaeai 
1s tO prepare, explain, guide, encourage, check progress, reteach 3 
necessary, correct work and be on hand to ensure an orderly Chan ees 
Over of activities. At the same time he must exercise vigilan¢ 


Over the students in the other grades and give assistance and direc- 
tion when necessary. 


Middle Level (Grades 3 and 4) 


With students at this level habits are being established of sels 
study with the gradual transition from group instruction to grouP 
discussion under their own leaders. 


This is the age when children are adventurers and explorer 
They are interested in finding out how things work: they want to st 
things.for themselves. The teacher’s job is to channel,this pee 
and energy into projects based on purposeful activity rather ts 
passivity; on doing rather than listening; on creativity Pu 
~ imitation. The sole charge school should be an exciting place te 
children, with colourful pictures and charts on the wall related | 
information discovered. There should be a wall newspaper containing 
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items of local. national _or international interest, and a lively 
nature table displaying varieties of seeds, plants and insects. 


; The syllabus extends into the playground, the fields and village 
life. Students find out which crops grow best in the district and 
why; the most effective fertilizer to use and the benefits of irrigation, 
weeding and hoeing. They collect insects, examine their structure, 
find out their habits and how they breed; and which are useful, which 


harmful. 


The school gardens should not be too large, for there is little 
sense in children leaving the drudgery of farming at home to under- 
There should be fowls 


take the same kind of drudgery at school. 
to feed, a tree nursery from which seedlings are distributed to local 
farmers, and fruit trees if the climate is favourable. The students 
will help to test the school and village water supply, and learn how to 
purify water. They will learn how to cap a well, breéd and rear farm 
animals; and they will use tools and make furniture and develop 


manual dexterity. 


volved in many of these activities, too, but 

ave needle-craft or basketry or other 

1 lessons in health, 
° 


\ The girls will be in 
instead of woodwork will 
forms of handicrafts; and there will be practica 


child-care and nutrition. 


The general approach to these activity methods is an integrated 
one. Students develop skills of communication through oral discus- 
Sion, debate and reporting: through writing to people and organiz- 
ations for information; through recording their findings, and writing 


their own booklets. They develop mathematical concepts through 
They learn to measure distances, 


a functional approach to number. r 
heights and areas; to keep accounts, and to budget—either for the 
farm or for the household. 


Upper Level (Grades 5 and 6) 

familiar with problem solving and 
Habits of self-study are well estab- 
own pace from programmed 
These should be planned so 
milarities and differences, 
they are taught how to 


Students at this level are 
methods based upon discovery. S 
lished, enabling students to work at their 
instruction based upon the syllabus. 
that children are trained to recognize sl 
and discover relationships. In this way 
think. 

The success of investigations conducted by children depends 
‘ idi oblem, and an agreement upon 
Upon a clear understanding of a a ee Te Gent Gi 


Ways and means of solving 
Cussion the group will agree on what they have to find out, 
: = it out, and how the finding out sto be 


how they intend to find i 
Shared. ° 
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They may agree to visit an historic site or a model farm as the 
case may be: and further agree to write to the agricultural extention 
agent to accompany them. One of the groups may be delegated to 
write to a village elder inviting him to visit the school and speak 
from first-hand experience about the problem in hand. Another 
student may be requested to interview a health officer, another to 
write to a business firm for brochures and illustrated pamphlets, 
another to prepare a report using school texts and references. When 
the teacher is assured that the students have prepared a workable 
plan of action, he allows them to begin their investigations. At a 
later stage all the findings and reports are discussed, collated, sum- 
marized and recorded for future reference. In this way they are 
taught to plan and to put their plans into action. 


Of course every topic cannot be dealt with in this way; nor can 
the whole syllabus be integrated with agriculture or rural science, oF 
with the topography and the customs of the local area. Text books 
and references have to be used when dealing with world geography 
or history, and certain aspects of science and literature. There is 
still a place for the formal lesson when a new mathematical idea 1S 
taught, or a new skill is acquired, or when there is a dearth of ins- 
tructional materials. However, the formal lesson is the last resort : 
it is comparatively easy to give a formal lesson, but the teacher has 
done nothing vital if the information he gives could have been dis- 
covered by the students themselves. 

When children leave their one-teacher school they will have 
Jearnt many things not taught at city schools, or at schools where 
formal instruction is the rule, They will have developed habits of 
self-study and know how to apply what they have learnt. They will 
know how to work co-operatively for the common good: how to plan 
for action, to relate cause and effect, to be critical in their thinking, 
to rebut superstition and be receptive to new ideas. They will un- 
derstand the environment in which they live, and know how to utilize 
Its resources. They will know the basic skills of number and com- 
munication, both oral and written, and know the customs and tradi- 
tions of their country. 

On the practical side they will know how to purify: water, take 
precautions against endemic diseases, dig a drain in the right place, 
check erosion, use fertilizers, improve crop yields, farm more econo- 
mically. They will also be able to render first aid, keep accounts 
related to the farm, business or the household, and use their hands. 
They will be well equipped to attend secondary school or work intelli- 
gently on the land, in the home, or in industry. 

The organization of the one-teacher school is based upon the 
well-known educational maxim ‘learn by doing’. This is epitomized 
in an old Chinese proverb which says: ‘What I hear I forget, what I 
read I remember—but what I do I know.’ 


_ _,(By N.S. Lovegrove, Unesco Technical Assistance Mission in 
Addis Ababa as an Adviser in ptimary teacher training. Reprinted from 
Prospects in Education No. 2, 1969—a Unesco Quarterly Bulletin.) 
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A : : 
‘ontent of Primary Education 
in Africa 


eee many African countries, the structures and content of 

otha ee suffer from having been conceived and developed 

eacnee rica with no real ties to the cultural traditions, urgent 
mic requirements Or specific aspirations of African peoples. 


eal Primary education in Africa, copied from European models, is 
the dae ae and, consequently, tends to draw children away from 
ada Se of their own countries. Since it 1S not sufficiently 
the li, to a specifically African psychology, it too often neglects 
little inks between the individual and his civilization, it gives too 
aad attention to the relationships between individuals and groups, 
on worst of all, it ignores national development problems and gives 
ung Africans no motivation to contribute their talents and energies 


t 5 5 
© African social and economic Progress. 


2 During their meeting in 
erate of the faults just descr 
primary education would h 
years. They therefore adopte 
First Objective : Primary education for all chi 


Possible. 


‘i Second Objective 
he educated elite and 


oo tila! Objective : 

inspiration from the 

Peay education should co 
eir milieu. 


dhe Fourth Objective : The inclusion of 

Beige development perspectives: 

children more for a rolé as producers than as consumers and, to the 

extent that African economics are Ft agricultural, should 

ae to the development of agricultural resources throughor* 
rica. 


ation authorities, 
that the content 
reform in the coming 


d the following guidelines : 
Idren as soon as 


: National unity. The widening gap between 
the illiterate masses should be rapidly closed. 


Socio-cultural integration. Drawing its 
local environment and cultural heritage, 
ntribute to the attachment of children to 


primary education in socio- 
Education should , prepare 
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All of this implies, of course, changes in the role of the primary 
school which must be not only to transmit knowledge, but to teach 
children how to improve their condition in life and transform their 
environment. There should be concern for the transmittal of 
values also, but the accent should be upon the role of preparing 
children to break through the confines of their milieu in order to 
enlarge its perspectives—as Well as their own. 


In short, it has become imperative that the content of primary 
education be revised from both the economic development point of 
view and from that of its better adaptation to the ways of living and 
the socio-cultural values of African countries. This presupposes 
such a reorganisation of programmes as to provide each African 
child with enough basic learning to enable him to pursue studies at 
the secondary level and, simultaneously, basic instruction in subjects 
relevant to rmaral life. Such a curriculum is essential to the balanced 
Progress of societies that are mainly agricultural especially since 
Primary education is terminal in most cases. 


to be involved with agricultural development. The planning and 
implementation of this new kind of primary education should involve 
not only the talents of educationa! officials, but those of specialists 
In the field of agriculture, public health, development planning and, 
eventually, vernacular languages. Bookish and theoretical teaching 
should make way for a kind of teaching that would produce civic- 
minded young people, aware of development problems and anxious to 
hey live. 


Opposition to the rules of 
e"aviour emanating from the home environment. All too often, in 


: I tween two contradictory influ- 
ences : one which Prevails at home and one which prevails at 


“Though African children must Open their ties to a world far 
more vast than their Villages, such Perspective must be built upon 
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th eed oe kK ae . 
then, should give opcebiberendoatiaitiesuidy Sane ay eee 
iinediatnenen i e study and analysis of the 
aiohr a ronment in order to reduce the risk of social alien- 
Becta: tegular contact with the local population and practical 
es ‘faa involving social and economic problems in selected sectors 
Waite surrounding community should be part of the school activity. 
bet en and oral classroom exercises should deal with subjects 
Peyercnt to the host community, and the teaching of mathematics 
the Science would profit too, from practical exercises dealing with 
ae Concrete substance of the milieu. Finally, though overburdened 
ates should be trimmed as much as possible, certain subjects— 
Tac ‘es geography and mathematics—should include applications to 
r al production activities and there should be some introduction to 
arming and handicrafts. 
» 2 

I There still remains the question of the language of instruction : 
S the use of a classroom language other than the mother, tongue an 
alienating factor? Though the use of one’s mother tongue or 
National language in school would be desirable, other factors (the 
Consolidation of national unity, the availability or teaching materials 
and teacher-training institutions, the advantages of a widely spoken 
language) tend to impose the use of another vehicle—French or 


nglish in particular. Schools, which have introduced bilingual 
em to have obtained satisfactory 


teaching at the primary level seem 
Tesults. It might be quite worthwhile to launch a depth study of 
tries where languages of inter- 


bilingual education in African coun 
and English) are employed as a second 


National utility (French 

anguage of instruction. Such a study would attempt to define the 

°ptimum age for initiating the study of a foreign language and per- 
based upon the direct method 


ect the methodology of its application, | 
With the use of audio-visual aids whenever possible. 


_In conclusion, it is self-evident that the revision of the content 
eh Primary education in Africa and its adaptation to socio-economic 
Tealities are tasks to be undertaken with great care and caution, The 

Tst step in such an enterprise should be an evaluation of the out 
Put of the education system existing in each country. Such an 
Evaluation has already been made for the continent as a whole. It 
Showed that, in spite of serious efforts towards adaptation, the over- 
all output at the primary level is still very inadequate: one illustra- 
tion of this is the rate of primary school failure and dropout, which 
Was estimated at 68 per cent. . 

3 a - EGR 

Another necessary step would involve the organisation of 
&ducational research which, according to experts, should try to. define 
um procedures for the adaptation and the ESE ee penuh 

Tica = + confusedly—are needed. Such pro- 
sO egos Bice ducational systems in 


Cedures ar ey bei ‘ed in all African 
e currentiy being tried in a < 7 
@ rather dosmaticiard empirical way, but, if they are to provide 
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scientifically sound solution, they must be accompanied by careful 
research. This is bound to be very costly in terms of human and 
financial resources, yet, in the long run, the investment is worth- 
while—considering the savings in efficiency and the exactitude of the 
correlations that can thus be established between the needs and 
aspirations of African peoples and the education systems at their 
disposal. 


(Adapted from the article by Samuel Rajaona, published in 
Prespects in Education, No. 1, 1969.) 
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The Duration and Content of 
Primary Education in Asia 


Though many Asian countries have made substantial progress 
towards the establishment of universal primary education in the past 
two decades, there is still a considerable gap between planning and 
Implementation. Bridging that gap has been particularly difficult 
Owing to the fact that the mobilization of available resources in Asia 
has been constantly undermined by the acceleration of population 
Stowth in the region. The rapid rate of population growth in Asian 
Countries is the result of a high birth rate and a large reduction in 
the mortality rate. The high, birth rate has a marked eftect on the 
4ge structure of the population. Over 40 per cent of the people in 

Sia are under 15 years of age as compared with about 32 per cent in 

Orth America and 26 per cent in Europe. This means that, at the 
Primary and the lower secondary levels of education, the developing 

Sian Countries have a much heavier educational load to carry than 
the economically advanced nations of the West. 

. This survey will cover only twenty-four of the fifty-odd coun- 
tries of Asia, Six of the countries chosen are in the ‘Middle East’ 
Tegion of Asia (Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Syria and 

urkey) and eighteen are in_ south and east Asia (Afghanistan, 
Burma, Ceylon, Cambodia, Republic of China, India, Indonesia, 

: Nepal, Pakistan, 


Tran, R i Laos, Malaysia, Mongolia, 
Tae Sapeeore: Thailand and Republic of Viet-Nam). 


the Philippi ingapore, 
Muiniaascchika, NTE Korea and North Viet-Nam were excluded 
ecause of insufficient statistical material; Japan was excluded so that 
this brief survey might concentrate upon problems common to the 
veloping nations of the region. The reader may also wish to note 
that the eighteen countries of south and east Asia are all participants 
in the Karachi Plan, a regional plan prepared in 1960 with janes 
assistance, for free and, compulsory education of a minimum of seven 


years’ duration. 


A Look at Enrolment Figures ' 
ntries in the two Asian regions 


. ‘The twenty- developing cou t 
Just Reeser tas Vania stages of economic growth, but all of 
719 
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them utilize the concept of educational planning as an integral part of 
development planning. Most of them have formulated five-year plans 
in education with fixed enrolment targets and precise schemes for 
qualitative improvement. Since 1950, the pace for educational ex- 
pansion has been rapid at every level—but the pace at the primary 
level has been particularly remarkable. 


The statutory duration of primary education in the countries 


under study varies from five to eight years, with an average of just 
under six years. 


The measurement of primary-school enrolment as compared to 
population figures for the pertinent age-group varies considerably 
from country to country. Seven of the twenty-four countries (Ceylon, 
Republic of China, Republic of Korea, Mongolia, the Philippines, 
Singapore ana Thailand) have primary-school enrolment ratios of at 
least 90 per cent, whereas the seven lowest-ranking countries, in terms 
of school attadance, have enrolment ratios ranging from 13 to 49 
per cent. Nearly all the countries under consideration have com- 
pulsory education laws, but, where resources do not permit the 


establishment of sufficient facilities, such laws obviously cannot be 
enforced. 


Disparities in Enrolment 


Enrolment ratios are national averages which conceal vast 


differences between the educational opportunities available within any 
Siven country. For example, in Iran, only 30 per cent of the popu- 
lation resided in urban areas in 1962, yet those areas accounted 
for more than 60 percent of Iran’s primary-school enrolment for 
1962. In Malaysia and in Thailand, most of the children of primary- 
school age who are not attending school live in rural areas and in 
poor economic circumstances. In Afghanistan, a majority of the 
village schools do not go beyond grade III. In India, a great num- 
ber of the villages in remote areas cannot provide education beyond 
grade lV. Similar disparities exist in other Asian countries. 


In many parts of Asia a disparity exists, too, in so far as the 
enrolment of girls in primary schools is concerned. This is parti- 
cularly true in Afghanistan, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Pakistan and 
even India. The causes of this disparity are both social and economic. 
Customs and traditions, as well as the employment of girls on house- 
hold chores, continue to block progress in this field. There 1S, 
nonetheless, a definite trend towards increased female enrolments 10 
primary education, In half of the countries under consiJeration, 
girls make up at least 45 per cent of total primary-school enrolment. 
In the Republic of Korea, Lebanon, the Philippines and Thailand, 
ue ratio is very nearly 50 per cent. 


The froblem of Drop-outs and Wastage 


Enrolment ratios do not take into account the wastage that 
occurs when pupils withdraw from school prior to the completion © 
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gs Biven. fevcle of education (drop-outs) or when pupils repeat the 
oat 2B : sf _because of unsatisfactory achievement. Since most 
heer | u aa become drop-outs, the extent of wastage at the 
Pathe. Ags cn be measured by drawing comparisons between the 
Bin of grade I entrants and the number of pupils completing the 
ary cycle in a given locality and over a given number of years. 


JRA orice of this sort were carried out recently in south and east 
a a ra it was” found that, for the region as a whole, barely 40 
tout ven of all primary-school entrants actually complete the first 
erat a of the cycle. The highest drop-out rate occurs in the in- 
While petween the first and second years of primary-school study. 
Ree nee of the countries under study showed attrition rates of 10 
ieee or less during the grade I-grade II interval, a vast majority of 
30 to re countries under study showed drop-out rates varying from 
peneeali ish cent over the same critical interval. Drop-out rates are 
a seed higher for girls than for boys and much higher in rural than 
tuniti n areas—thus increasing the disparity of educational oppoi- 
ities provided within any given country. ea 


Ben Socio-economic factors such as poverty, the use of child labour 
Bible Ane and parental attitudes towards education are largely respon- 
With fh high drop-out rates. That responsibility is shared, however, 
dite actors which originate in the education system itself: crowded 
face rooms, ill-adapted curricula, lack of appropriate text-beoks and 

structional material, ill-traineé teachers and inadequate teaching 


and evaluation methods. 


age in primary education through- 
within each grade-level. The 
that prevails in_many Asian 
t problem. One remedial 
en the adoption of auto- 


a yeenotner common cause of wast 
high ls the wide separation ol ages 
School Eure of ‘over-age’ pupils 
aaa Ss obviously exacerbates the drop-ou 
mae sure tried in some Asian countries has be 
atic promotion in the beginning grades. 


ann It is particularly unfortunate that most of the pupils who drop 

a © so before they have overcomes the handicap of illiteracy. Such 

Waste of human and financial resources Is heavy burden to the 

thy oping nations. One obvious way to lighten this burden is 
Tough measures aimed at correcting the major faults in existing 

pamety. school systems. This, in turn, implies some far-reaching 

in Provements in what is offered to school-age children—particularly 
So far as the content of education is concerned, 


Changes in the Content of Primary Education 
_ A cémmon criticsm of the curriculum of primary schools in 
Asian, countries is that it is offen ill-adapted to the needs of the child 
a his environment. During the last ten years, however, especially 
n south and east Asia, much attention has been devoted to curricue 
um revision. Many countries in the region have introduced changes 
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involving the addition of new subjects or the strengthening of old 
ones. 


The Karachi Plan for the Development of Primary Education 
in Asia, was defined at a meeting of Asian Member States of Unesco 
at Karachi in 1960. After examining existing conditions, delegates 
recommended the following basic elements for inclusion in the 
primary-school curriculum: (a) language; (b) mathematics; (c) social 
studies; (d) ethics and religion; (e) general science and hygiene; 
(f) music and art; (g) crafts and home sciences; (/i) physical educa- 
tion. 


q Since 1960, crafts and home sciences, art, social studies and 
physical education have, in fact, been introduced or re-emphasized 
throughout the primary schools of Asia. General science, however, 
is taught as an integrated subject in only a few places and still 
appears most frequently as part of ‘nature studies’ or environmental 
studies, or even within the context of language studies. In any case, 
there is a definite trend towards a more practical and less abstract 
type of primary education. 


Deficiencies in the Curriculum 


._ Obviously, the mere inclusion of new subjects in the curriculum 
will not guarantee automatic success in the fulfilment of basic 
primary-school objectives. A great deal depends upon the relative 
Importance accorded to different subjects. From this point of view, 
the learning of the first language should top the list of priorities— 
particularly since such a large number of children drop out and lapse 
into illiteracy. Unfortunately, the time spent. on basic language 
Studies is often insufficient involving less than 20 per cent of class- 
room time in some cases. Inthe same way, social studies—critical 
to the development of citizenship qualities—are often allotted too little 
classroom time: sometimes less than 6 per cent. 


_ The Education Commission appointed by the Government of 
India (1964-66) noted—and its conclusions apply to much of Asia— 
that much of the revision of the primary-school curriculum carrie 
out so far has been ‘of an ad hoe character—not generally precede 
by careful research, not based on adequate expertise, and not follow- 
ed by such necessary suppporting measures as the preparation 0 
learning materials, the orientation of teachers, or the provision of the 
needed physical facilities’. By and large, the primary-school curtl- 
culum is still narrowly conceived in Asia as a list of subjects to be 
Studied rather than as a totality of the pupil’s experience planned an 
directed by the school. Worse yet, the curriculum is usually impose 
from above and prescribed with inflexible uniformity for all the 

“schools ina given country. Such procedures tend to cramp the free- 
dom. of creative teachers and to make experimental work almost 
‘impossible. - 
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Problems of Teacher Training and Procurement 


iged ine ig Hately ee CaN factor in translating a 
Roeeiee eT a improved classroom practices. There is, 
int BAe F t only a dearth of creative teachers at the primary level 
ees ne teachers of even doubtful qualification. The rate of 
(chee, sc hool enrolment has, inmost cases, outstripped the rate of 
ne Peper e ny with a consequent increase in the pupil-teacher 
ofthe & n the Republic of Korea, until a few years ago, 40 per cent 
China sees included more than 70 pupils each; in the Republic of 
einer ay per cent had more than 60 pupils each. Overcrowded 
miget oe at the primary level are indeed a common feature of 
steele sian cities. But large classes are due not only to teacher 
A ape but also to shortages of classroom space. In countries such 

ee boda the Republic of China, Irag, and the Republic of 
ach mh primary schools have adopted the shift system with as many 
an a or four shifts per day. The deleterious effect of 2 multi-shift 

edule on the educational system as a whole is obvious. 


° 
there has been increasing acceptatice in Asian 
school teachers should have at least 
ed by two years of professional 
been made almost everywhere to 
progress has not always been satis- 


factory. Almost every country has launched programmes of ifl-service 
€ducation for improving the professional qualifications of its teaching 
Personnel. Unfortunately, the backlog of untrained teachers is so 


large in many Asian States that in-service education is concerned 
rm training facilities for such 


Reese with the provision of short-te g fi 
cachers than with the improvement of the professional competence 
et all the teachers by keeping them abreast of the latest methods and 
€chniques in primary-school teaching. 


aa In recent years, : 
a Ntries of the idea that primary- 
ie years of basic schooling follow 

ning. Though attempts have 
Upgrade teaching qualifications, 


Textbooks and Instructional Materials 


When the educational and professional q \ 
are not high, good textbooks and instructional materials can help to 


coatcome deficiencies. Unfortunately, however, most of the ie 
in Untries are noticeably lacking in the production of aE seo 
pravuctional material. In many of them, parents are ogee 
aes the textbooks. There are even primary schools Me ae 
tio, teacher has a textbook ! Special, agencies for textboo Pie 
an have been established by many Asian governments, some OE aoe 
et the assistance of Unesco oF of Unicef. But the pro 

Ich dimensions that it cannot lend itself to easy solutions. 


ro Adapted from an article by A: R- Dawood, published in 
spect in Education, No. 1, 1969-) 


ualifications of teachers 


1 | 


The Duration and Content of Primary 
Education in Latin America 


1. The diversity of the educational picture presented by By 
individual countries of Latin America is such that this survey Wl 
not pretend to set forth all the characteristics of primary education 
in each one. 


2. The evaluations that follow are intended only to re 
major probleins and trends and may not apply with equal validity 
every country in the region. 


3. Indeed, beyond the problems which characterize the whole 
Tegion, each country has its own national character and differs fe 
the others not only in its educational system but in many oth 
aspects of its cultural, economic and social life. 


The Duration of Primary Education 


In almost every country in Latin America, the period of coe 
pulsory school attendance coincides with the established duration ia 
the primary-school cycle. In a majority of the countries in cues os 
that period begins at age 7 and ends at age 14. It is important \ 
distinguish, however, between statutory periods of required sche 
attendance and the Periods which actually prevail. Among ood 
factors, common to Latin American countries, which account for 
enormous differences between statutory and actual classroom aCe 
dance are: the existence of many rural schools whose attendan 
Tequirements are very different from those of urban schools, i A 
general shortage of classroom space, and the prevalence of pupils w? 
leave school prior to the completion of the ‘compulsory’ cycle. 


The Rural School Problem 


Not all the school-age population has the opportunity cal 
receiye a complete primary education. In many countries, ae 
school facilities simply do not provide fcr attendance beyond | en 
third or fourth year of primary education. Consequently, chil aan 
in rural areas often find access to intermediate or higher educati™ 
blocked or, at least, extremely difficult. Not only does this repres¢ 
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a trem: injusti 
ane ado injustice to those who happen to be born in rural ar 
prives society of the potential intellectual conten 


of i 
a considerable sector of the population. 


From the poi i i 

sane H point of view of the effectiveness of th i 

4 eer arias ate eda eae A child ins Renee 

Rete aennink attains only a modest | 

aay seeauiting Only the basic tools of education Seige oe 

not a few inst. im to meet the demands of a modern society. And in 

illiteracy aes: by the time he grows up, he has lapsed into 

Const Hobie Ne waste of public money implied by this situation is 

campaigns , especially when costly literacy and adult education 
, $ are inaugurated in order to correct primary school 


deficiencies, 
e 


The P 
© Problem of Alternating Classes 


Ey fue 
Official phe facilities exist for full-cycle primary education 
ate often Ree s and regulations concerning time-in-class per pupil 
Performance h maintained. One of the major causes of sub-standard 
shifts with ere is the practice whereby children attend school in 
Separate aye many as four separate daily time-tables for four 
Usually acco ses of pupils. This alternating use of classroom space Is 
in school b mpanied, as mentioned, by a shortening of the time spent 
system in nd each pupil. Administrators have often resorted to this 
Postponing «, hope of satisfying vast expansions of enrolment while 
Meant to paeoauy building programmes. These measures were first 
Parts of the wien but have, in many cases, become permanent 
tion would education system. In view of the expense which modifica- 
entail, this habit would not be easy to change. 


Inco: 
pleted ‘Compulsory’ Education 
ant index for measuring 
NO act j he percentage of pupils 
i ually complete their primary education. In this respect, many 
‘ous problems. Des- 


Pite th 
he fact that the majority of them, 
cation compulsory 1 the 


€ducat 
: ion laws, had already made edu 

th, a high percentage of the 
Jete in primary schooling. 


r this low retention rate 


Schoo] 
un pS for example, or, particu 
bree or fo of schools which are not equipped to 
tion of Se grades of primary education hat rates of comple- 
Primary schooling are based upon 4 six- 
to the pertinent age- 


Not si 
x Ipon | 
Srades of schooling are in fact available 


rou 

Sup), ) 

Primary sarnene the other factors responsible w tz 
ool completion are : shortcomings in the functioning of 
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many schools, ill-conceived systems of grade promotion, Rise 
attendance and the discrepancy between pupils’ ages and their gra e 
levels (it is not unusual for a child to enter grade I at the age of 10 or 
11, in which case it is impossible for him to cover the full primary 
cycle within the legal age limit). 


The Content of Primary Education 


The content of primary education in Latin America is too var 
a subject to be analysed in depth in this brief study. It involves ae 
widely diverse elements as study plans and curricula, tea 
methods, structural factors and the nature of teaching materials. ee 
analysis of these diverse elements would be further complicated by tng 
fact that levels of Progress in each one vary considerably Se 
country to. country. Consequently, the comments that follow aa 
been limited to only two aspects of Latin American poe 
education ; study plans and curricula, and teacher training. paar 
these comments must be qualified by the reminder that they 4 
broad generalizations, 


Plans and Curricula 


F The goals assigned to Latin American education. Goals wins 
influence the general content of Study plans and curricula, w 


school curricula held in Peru in 195 ices. The 
Soals, reflected in curricula Tevisi 


many of the participating countries, were stated as follows : 


1. To develop physical and mental bealth as well as certain 
manual skills. 


2. To develop linguistic skills—speaking, listening, reading; 
and writing. 


3. To ensure a thorough knowledge of mathematical principle’ 
and processes—so that the commonest quantita” 
problems. of daily life can be easily solved—and 
introduce habits of logical thinking. 


4. To ensure an adequate understanding and appreciation OF 
the social environment, especially in regard to cu skills 
traditions, social Organization, development of the sete 
and attitudes required for work in *common, the econo 


; ‘onity © 
life of the community and the nation, and the dignity 
labour. 


5. To ensure an understanding of the physical world to 
extent necessary for satisfactory adjustment to it 5 is the 
lay the foundations of an objective conception 0 i 
universe. 
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6. To develo 
te) " p ci ; 
Hee p powers of expression and aesthetic apprecia- 


i “Lo : 

prepare for family -responsibiliti intelli 
ual ee ces y ponsibilities, and an intelligent 

8. g ; ; 
iene the aptitudes and interests of the pupil and 
a He ae towards fields of work in which his talents can , 
been oyed to the best advantage of both the individual 
and the society. 


9: 7 5 : 
iy form good habits and attitudes such as punctuality, 
anes truthfulness, tolerance, responsibility, initiative, 
pride in work well done, sense of honour, etc. 


10. , 4 5 
To develop the critical faculties, the power of reflection 
and the sense of moral responsibility. ; 


Despi 5 F : ° 
recent se he undeniable improvements 1n plans and curricula during 
in which tHe they still suffer from drawbacks due mainly to the way 

ey are prepared. In countries which have no departments” 


of pl 
ans ¢ : AZ, 
s and programmes, formulation and revision are usually 
of teachers, | school 


e€ntri ~ 

itspectors f eee commissions composed 

and often AL: ministerial staff. These meet somewhat irregularly 

elements— ack the participation of other professional and social 
sociologists, economists, parents, teachers in other branches 


of ed = 
u . } 
cation and union representatives. 


1 . . 

eneyclor ety. cases, reforms intended to lighten the load of 

Yelopedic knowledge go too far in the opposite direction, not 
ill acquire a minima 


akin 
g into account the fact that a child must st 


Store o; 
f knowledge adapted to his needs and to his capacities. More: 
be encumbered by an 


Overs 
excess of nad, -school programmes often tend to 1 
pedagogic guidelines covering activities, teaching methods 

e room for the teacher's OWN. 


and objec 
iia of every kind, leaving littl 
(Adapted from an article by Fose Blat Gimeno published in 


‘ 
Pr : 
Ospects in Education’, No. 1, 1969.) 
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Specific Solutions and Adaptations : 


Application of Rural Education 
Theory 


Training of Primary Teachers for Rural Schools 


The Philippines is an outstanding example of a develo 
country making a serious effort to orient training to the nee ; ; 
rural school teachers. This rural orientation is a direct ses te 
experiments with the community-school idea conducted throusne 
the country, albeit with varying degrees of success in different areas- 


It is useful to point out at the outset that elementary schoo’: 
teachers in this country are trained in both public and private tS ut 
tutions, but that the public (or State) institutions produce only a oe 
20 per cent of the total output of teacher graduates. There are ee 
tegional public normal colleges, and they follow a curriculum Pe 
cribed by the Bureau of Public Schools. There are three on 
chartered normal colleges and two State universities which also pr n 
pare elementary-school teachers, but they are free to have their ow 
curricula. The 250 private teacher-training institutions follow, ie 
and large, the same curriculum as the regional public normal er 
leges; but they make certain modifications in it with the prior autho 
zation of the Bureau of Private Schools. OF 

There are four aspects of the Bureau of Public Schools. Pe 
gramme of elementary-teacher training through which a rural CT 
tion is provided: theoretical courses of study having a direct bearing ee 
rural teaching: curricular activities and experiences intended to rag 
pare teachers for work in rural schools; co-curricular activities hav! 

a similar bias; and the student teaching programme. 


ided 
The first two aspects may be taken together. One course pronee 
is a three-unit course entitled ‘Adult and Community Ee an 
Which most of the public teacher-training institutions offer ee 
elective course. It may be pointed out that the various Lait 
training institutions are free to organize the detailed syllabus to ular 
the needs of the schools and the communities in their partic 
service areas; and most of them actually do this. 


ab D : ient- 
The general objectives of this course are 1o have the tut 
teachers understand that one of the basic goals of the schoo 
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eradicate illite: 

goal of re ee develop functional literacy, and that the final 

deny its ind community education is the development of 
y that is informed, co-operative and responsible. i ie 


The i j 
course has ten specific objectives: historical background of 


adult a i F 
“a Seige education; basic philosophy and objectives of 
the basic Ades Seon and social life of the people; the school as 
et formation eeits or the dissemination of civic-cultural-economic 
Brevement “Be Me attitudes | and appreciations that affect the im- 
feted ce! a ua: community; the teachers, in the absence of better 
community me groups, are more capable in the job of adult and 
engaged inad scan the different government and private agencies 
the kind att eh and community education; the types of leaders and 
agate = ership needed in the implementation of the adult and 
their differs education programme; the types of communities and 
rent needs; the techniques and methods of the leader in 


ad 
Beat and community education programmes; the ways of arousin, 
munity interest. 


To : F ; 
ensure that the course is not too theoretical, many practical 


ACtiviti : A 

community | bape try field trips to pilot schools; conferences with 

ife; giving an ers; making suryeys of different aspects of community 

community. rious demonstrations for the benefit of the people in the 

Various clab organizing adult education classes or participating in 
ibs; visiting the homes of adults to neutralize their negative 


Teactions, etc. 


mal anata element in_ the he public regional nor- 
two eee is six units of hea which are provided in 
“Personal es of three units each. 5 
tion for ene Community Health’ 

ommunity Service’. 
the latter course as itis given in the 
teachers wh - ; idea of its relevance to 
t has thn ° will be assigned to teach in rural community schools. 
€ uration anit aspects: a knowledge of the objectives of health 
School-co or Philippine schools ; the school health programme; a 

mmunity health survey and action programme. 
histories study of the objectives of health education also includes a 
country 4 survey of sealth education as it has developed in the 
gramm. as well as elsewhere. The unit of the school health pro- 
Schoo] Sieur school health services, instruction, and healthfur 
Roranet cee: The course culmin th the launching of a 
unit rata school-community health project. An optional fourth 
and inc] s with the setting up of @ school-community health council 

udes a study of the dynamics of com ty power and the 


nd inclu muni 
ization of a health club and 


Ce rae description of 
ormal College will serve to give an! 


health projects- 
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Practical Activities 


Several practical activities provided in this course may be use- 
fully mentioned here. First, the students are acquainted with the 
set-up of a school clinic in respect of its personnel, the necessary 
equipment and facilities, and the services it can render to the school 
population. Second, they are given an insight into the dynamics of 
a personal interview so that they are prepared to interview people in 
the community who are connected with the socio-civic organizations 
which may be called upon to co-operate in joint school-community 
health projects; towards the end of the course, actual interviews are 
conducted by the students. Finally, they are assisted in organizing 
health projects in the community and in putting forward ideas 


that will contribute to the welfare of the school and the com- 
munity. 


The public regional normal colleges offer two courses in prace 
tical arts—one in handicraft and another is agriculture—both of 
which are geared to the improvement of the economic life of the 
community, specially in the rural areas. Prospective teachers are: 
trained in the preparation of household goods and tools, making use 
of local materials, and in the production of food crops with the use 
of scientific methods of farming and horticulture. Emphasis is laid 


on the growth of vegetables suited to the geographical and climatic 
conditions in the area. 


As an example of a course in handicraft, the one-year course 
offered at the Cebu Normal College is planned to enable teachers to 
produce handicraft commodities efficiently; to market products effec- 
tively; to maintain an attractive school and home environment; to 
repair furniture and other equipment in the home; to co-operate with 
other government agencies in the promotion and improvement © 


home industries; and to exploit the possible correlations of handicraft 
with science and agriculture. 


The course provides the fundamental knowledge, information 
and skills related to the different activities in handicrafts; stress }$ 
laid on the improvement of the physical aspects of the home and its 
economy, in keeping with the needs of the individual and the com 
munity. The projects undertaken seek to develop skill in the use ° 
hand tools and simple machines and in the proper utilization of mate- 
rials, especially those locally available. The syallabus for the cours? 
suggests various types of activities: toy craft; bamboo, coconut-shel 
and sea-shell craft; hand weaving ; woodwork, including woo! 


carving ; wire craft ; sheet-metal work ; book-binding ; and home 
mechanics. 


An important objective of the course which makes it partl- 
cularly useful to rural school-teachers is the improvement of existing 
home industries through the application of better designs 4? 
methods of production. It also attempts to teach prospective eee 
chers how to introduce new industries in their communities. 
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As an example of a course in agriculture, we may briefly 
examine the six-unit course offered by the Normal School in Malay- 
baly, province of Bukidnon. The general objectives of the course 
from the point of view of the students, are as follows: to learn the 
principles of animal and plant life; to gain definite experience in 
agriculture and in the supervision of school and home gardens, agri- 
cultural club work, food production projects, orchards, and nursery. 
work, to learn the fundamental! principles of landscaping and to 
participate in the beautification and care of school and community 
lots and parks; to undertake some farm mechanic work and activities 
that may generate development of the mechanical abilities of pupils; 
to know how to take care of farm tools and equipment. 


The course consists of several units: general introduction to 
agriculture, including soil and climate; nursery work and composting: 
horticulture; forestry; animal husbandry and fish culture; farm mecha- 
nics; farm club work and methods of teaching elementary agriculture. 
In addition to the actual agricultural activities in which students. 
have to participate on the college farm or in the vegetable garden as 
part of the course in agriculture, the detailed syallabus also suggests 
activities and experiences that teachers should provide to give their 
lessons a practical bias : collecting samples of local matérials that 
could be used for handicraft; *repair of broken furniture, leaking 
faucets or basins, and blown-out fuses ; constructing fences and trel- 
lises; constructing tools out of local materials; collecting information 
on the financing and marketing of cottage industries; participating in 
fairs and displays, analysis of soil found on the college campus or 1n 
the community to determine its texture and composition; preparation 
of fertilizers, insecticides and fungicides; visits to nearby stock farms 
to gather information about various animals; exploration of local or 
nearby forests for specific species of trees; propagating plants through 
the distribution of seeds, seedlings, outlings and marcots from the 
institution’s seed bank and nursery to interested members of the com- 
munity; caponizing chickens and castrating animals for the benefit of 
members of the community. (It may be pointed out that many of 
these activities are appropriate for urban schools as well.) 

A very useful course for rural school-teachers that used to be 


Offered in the regional normal colleges—it was dropped in. the 


recent revisi the curriculum—was 4 three-unit course in 
ision of te teacher-training institutions, 


Tural soci wever, many prival ! inst 
Such as See eign Uae an@ebie have retained _it either asa 
Tequired.course or as an elective. The course at San Carlos has the 
following” general obj&ctives: to provide a comprehensive eae 
of the cultural background of Philippine rural soc to ‘le opa. 
constructive attitude towards the Filipino farmer and Sa gute 
to explain how the interplay of Oriental and Occidental cu ees as 
left the rural Filipino maladjusted; to arouse a keen ere ie 
Present-day affairs that affect the economic, political, moral an Sosa 
life of the country-folk; to emphasize the relationship ee aE an 
and rural community ways of life; to sive an integrated view of the 
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fundamental problems which currently confront the Philippines, and 
to prepare students for an active participation in their solution; and to 
give prospective teachers practical guidance in the art of living in 
their respective communities, especially with country people, so as to 
facilitate social adjustments between them and their pupils and the 
members of the community which they are to serve. 


Rural Sociology 


The Normal College in Zamboanga City—which is now a 
chartered institution with freedom to have its own curriculum—also 
offers a three-unit course entitled ‘Rural Sociology in the Philippine 
Setting’. This is a study of the various aspects of living in rural 
areas with emphasis on the region of south-western Mindanao. The 
students are guided in studying sociological principles and social 
movements and processes, and in applying them to the local scene in 
order to gain acberter understanding of anda deeper insight into the 
social and economic problems that beset the country. The course 


also includes a study of the customs, traditions and group life of rural 
Filipino people. 


: Something has also to be said about two courses in home eco- 
nomics for women offered in elementary-teacher training institutions * 
“Home and Family Life’ and ‘Home Economies for Community 
Services’. These courses emphasize activities and offer opportunities 
for improving family and community life through the observance of 
simple scientific rules for nutrition. A new emphasis introduced into 
the home economics programme of the public regional normal col- 
leges (as a result of a WHO/Unicef/Unesco project on applied nutri- 
tion) is the cultivation, in school and home garden plots, of com- 
monly found but previously ignored green leafy vegetables and the 
use of these in the preparation of school meals aimed at meeting the 
nutritional needs of school-children. The principal objective of the 
applied nutrition project in elementary-teacher training institutions in 
the Philippines is the utilization of the theories learned in agricul- 
ture and home economics for increasing the nutritional intake and 
improving the quality of food of the rural people. 


A recent curricular development is the introduction. in some of 
the regional public normal colleges, of concentration or specializa- 
tion courses in selected areas of significance for elementary-school 
teachers. In the catalogue of course offerings of the Pangasinan 
normal school in Bayambang, twelve such areas are listed ; those 
which would be most useful to teachers in the «tural areas are adult 
and community education, agricultural arts, applied nutrition, health 
education, home economics and industrial arts. In this college, the 
choice of one area of specialization is required of each student. Each 
area or field of concentration has its own set and sequence of courses 
which have to be taken in addition to the general requirements. 
Similarly, in the Northern Luzon Teachers’ College in Laoag City, 
concentration courses are also offered but they can be taken only 
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by certai i 
Scholastic sities who qualify for them on the basis of their 
meen u vement. Four such concentration areas ate especially 
Recical Oo rural school-teachers : adult and community education, 
‘Sricultural arts, industrial arts and home economics. 
Pics pian student-teachers are also prepared for serving in rural 
feat by means of co-curricular activities organized in elementary- 
feerihe Gee institutions. What follows is a sample gathered 
information provi i i i 
schools « provided mainly by the regional public normal 
Activities of the regular student organizations in the training 
institutions, including hobby clubs, social service groups, etc., 
which have a bearing on rural living. 
Participation by the training institutions in activities connected 
with the local ‘fiesta’ celebrations, such as gymes, concerts, 
dramas, fairs, etc. 


Membership in, and/or participati 
organizations as the 4-H Club, the You 


and the Future Homemakers’ Club. 
Organization and operation of a consumers’ co-operative in the 
training institutions. f 


on in thé aativities of/such 
ng Farmers’ Club 


Participation in drives or campaigns for food production, 
conservation of natural resources, 


extermination of pests, i f 
better, health, beautification of the village, literacy, payment of 
taxes, etc. organized by community development and welfare 
agencies working in the area. 

Participation in the activities of a rural agricultural club. 

Participation in radio and television programmes organized by 
the teacher-training institutions as part of their programmes 
for the education of out-of-school youth and adults. 


Participation in community social , field trips, Cereus 
in the activities of the community recreation centre or club. 
Attendance at rural leadership training camps sae 
various youth welfare groups such as the YMCA, t i ae 
and other civic action groups, and supported or en 8 
by the training institutions. 
Sie _This list is by no means exhaustive, but 
ori cing attempted in some institutions to give 
cunptation to rural education work through Pp 
Tricular activities. ~ 


cials, picnics, 


it gives an idea of what 
future teachers a wider 
rogrammes of co- 


R 
ural Orientation 
ization 
i ar rds on the organiza 
Finally, it ig necessary £0 5) Ow it contributes to the 


0 
f the student teaching programme 
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preparation of teachers for work in rural schools. Critics of the 
student teaching programme point out that the vast majority of 
elementary-school teachers, being trained in institutions located in the 
big cities, do not get an adequate orientation to rural. work evel 
though many of them may be doing their student teaching in rural 
communities. This is because their student teaching is done without 
adequate supervision from the college staff. This criticism is directed 

articularly against the big private institutions (with enrolments of 
7,900 to 10,000 students in their departments or colleges of education) 
which are compelled, because of such a large number of students, to 
entrust the supervision of student teaching entirely to the co-operating 
school teachers. 


In smaller institutions, however, especially those that are 
located in smaller centres of population, the student teaching pro- 
gramme tends to be better oriented to the needs of the rural 
community schools. One training institution has this to say about 
its off-campus student teaching programme which takes up about 
eight weeks: “This period is generally divided into two parts: one 
half for teaching in a central (elementary) school, and the other half 
for teaching in a rural school. Some features of the off-campus 
work are attendance in barrio (or village) council sessions, participa- 
tion in community work by living in the barrio itself —as a particl- 
pant observer, that is.’ Another institution believes that ‘one of the 

‘objectives of internship is to gain an *insight into community needs 
and the role of the school in meeting these needs ; community work 
is, therefore, one of the phases of the internship programme. The 
student interns have a chance to work with people in the community: 


Our presentation here has been mainly factual and we have 
attempted to depict those aspects of the total programme that have 
some relevanc2 to the'work of teachers in rural schools. We hope 
that the picture presented will help teacher educators in other 
developing countries to appreciate the efforts of their counterparts 1% 
the Philippines to give ‘a rural bias’ to the preparation of elementary- 
school teachers. 


4 (By Edward A. Pires—a Unesco Expert at Beirut. «prospects 
_in Education’ No. 2, 1969.) 
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Youth and the Human Rights Gap 


one oe not. Propose to deal with the nature of the “crisis of 
epcicried pies is widespread in the developing and industrialized 
ayat a ike, and by no means peculiar to any particular economic 

em or political regime. I should simply like to make one remark 


and state one belief. 
tabs The remark is that the very term “crisis of yduth” which I 
used, out of habit, is incorrect. What we are really faced 


With— 5 t, r ve are fa 
h—and in my view this is what is new and seriouS—sis a crisis of 
ig home to 


soc; » nates | ; 

A this is what young people are trying to brin 

aici: lers, whether by evasion, challenge or revolt. Youth is 
oning the whole basis of society, creating a crisis in society— 


nd not the reverse, 
, 


Creative Fores 
thou as for the statement of belief, I am convinced that, confused 
martin mney may be, often exaggerated and sometimes misguided— 

‘cularly when exploited by persons who are by no means young 


or j 
Nnocent—the attitudes and reactions of young people, even the 
Id say especially its 


Most yj 

most Meus challengers of society (in fact, I wou : 

Sity is Sorous challengers) are essentially generous, And this genero- 

®ppoint Something that we adults must on no account despise, dis- 
Or—still worse—suppress. For it represents a creative force 


that j ; 
's essential in building a better world. 
here can be no question 


As for the crisis of human rights—and t 


Of its ey; 
€xistence—it affects both action and thought. 
in many places human 


Qp the factual plane, it is patent that 
Preach a being openly violated, sometimes by the very people who 
tion, ; hem most ostentatiously. And in our technological civiliza- 


> mm whi ae i dominant con- 
Cer, hich productivity and consumption are 
us, "i y : indifference. The 


AS, these rj En Re 
Serj © rights are regarded with increasing | ; 
pre ess of ‘this Fhenomerom to my mind, 15 not sufficiently 

Clated. What other explanation can there be for the fact that 
f 1 covertants— 


to) 
Ovi = i 
Sovernment has yet ratified the two jnternationa 
This an 7 Is on 10 
Combe, ticle is an abridged version of the address made in Brusseis 
us Beles 1968 by the Die Geel of Unesco at the ceremony orale 
&Mo or National Committee for International Human Rights Year, 
© Universal Declaration. 


Tights 
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one concerning civil and political rights, the other economic, social 
and cultural rights—which the General Assembly of the United 
Nations adopted more than two years ago, on 16 December 1966, 
and which had taken years and years of painstaking work to draft ? 


Then, there is an obvious confusion about the very nature of 
these rights. It has to be recognized that the most basic terms are far 
from meaning the same thing everywhere and that agreement on 
certain concepts is often more apparent than real, for the motiva- 
tions and the ends involved are different. The conference which the 
United Nations held in Teheran in April 1969 to review the situation 
twenty years after the adoption of the Declaration was significant 10 
that respect. While the use of acertain vocabulary to express the 
aspirations of all peoples to freedom and human dignity is now almost 
universal, it was also apparent that behind the words and phrases 
used to set forth demands and claims, there is no coherent ideology 
which is truly common and clear to all. 


The Gap Between Principles and Reality 


So we have a “crisis of youth” and a crisis of human rights. 
The reason why I put the two together is that I think they are con- 
nected, and that the connections are worth stressing. I believe that 
youth is challenging society to a large extent because young people 
feel that, in our present civilization, the individual human being does 
not have the position or the status he is entitled to. 


Today young people are less prepared than ever they were 
before to put up with the injustices and disorders of the world. And 
they have never been so widely and so brutally aware of them. The 
flick of a switch’ can bring war, misery, oppression, violence an 
hatred into the home, the club, place of work or common room, 
harshly projecting it on to the screen or describing it in a voice 
whose very lack of emotion is offensive. How, in such circum= 
stances, can young people fail to be impressed by the tragic 41" 
crepancy between the principles we proclaim and the stark reality © 
the facts? If we want to prevent a gulf of misunderstanding 4? 
distrust developing between the gen2rations it is essential—espec!™ y 
in regard to human rights—that adults (and I refer particularly ie 
those with public responsibilities) should consistently give proo Nie 
their sincerity and also of their efficacity. Otherwise, we TUD the 1S . 
that all that is most precious in the spiritual heritage we wish to oe 
on to our children—a certain idea of Man us a human being—will 


; ; } Wate 
rejected as lies and humbug before it has even been tested or critically 
assessed. 


But that is not all; for some young people, what Is pee 
questioned is not only our sincerity, our courage and ability to Lae 
late our ideals into reality ; there are some who deny the One rae 
of Man as a free and responsible being, or who claim that i 
develops and asserts himself in ways quite different from those 
which the ideology of inborn universal rights is bused. 


YOUT! 
H AND THE HUMAN RIGHTS GAP oy 


To thos i 
ev i : 
one of utter eee into escapism as to those whose attitude is 
cussion anal partie pater must Co offer opportunities for dis- 
pation, not just a semblan A mean real discussion and real parti- 


Ofc 
on specific probl young people are not always right. Indeed, except 
leisure time fa ite affecting them personally, such as education and 
it be otherwis cress they feel rather than understand. How could 
that they loo. The uneasiness of their quest is sufficient to show 
which they ee have not found an answer to the human problems 
Would Loa us for not having discovered or applied ; it 
towards them 2 absurd for us to abdicate our responsibilities 


You: 

th; 

hin Partnership 

account for more than a 


third 
of the , 
and when Hee wore population—in some countries, nvarly half— 
ctually they are developing much earlier, it is all the: 
her ur partners 


More 
: natur: 
ral and necessary that we should make t 


in so f, 
es unda : 
: amental a matter as human rights where their enthusiasm 


In the past, adults too 


held 
that young people should wait for their turn, except, of 
i ising from a 


I for 
People, so ae have chosen to make Unesco more accessible to youns 
ation’s activitie give them the greatest possible share in the Organt- 
ities, both at the planning and i ntation stage ; 


and 
the G 
Posals eneral Conference, at its last session, appr 


It 
are > now for youth to respond to the various © D 
eing offered to it in the wide field of international 


i Co-operation. 
U 
Nesco Features Nos, 542/543—January (itt) 1969) 
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The Roots of the Present Student 
Unrest 


Over the last two centuries, the young, considered as a specific 
age-group, have been constantly acquiring more and more importance 
and independence. This new significance of youth was clearly reflect- 
ed in the entire Romantic movement, and from the end of the eight- 
eenth century . onwards many references can be found to youth as a 
force for renewal. More specifically, educationists, from Rousseau to 
the theoreticians of the new school, have tended to make youth the 
centre and agents of education. 


From Boy Scouts to Teddy Boys 


In the last years of the nineteenth century, this revolution was 
Crystallized in institutions such as the “School Republics” in the 
United States of America and the early youth movements, such as the 
Boy Scouts and the Wandervogel. It took firm root between World 
Wars I and II; this was the period when the International Bureau of 
Eduction launched the Tena Plan, which attempted to establish a 
genuine tradition of teaching by older children in single-teacher 
Primary schools; this was also the time when experiments were tried 
out in certain Czechoslovak secondary schools, where the pupils 
Were responsible for the management of their own establishments: 
above all, it was flourishing period of youth organizations. 


In 1945, these fell into the same disrepute as the totalitarian 
Tegimes with which the most typical of them had been associate i 
But the use to which these youth movements were at one time pu 
should not blind us to their importance. Young people had grown 
accustomed to living together, organizing themselves, running tele 
own affairs and asserting their claims. However questionable 
might be in many Tespects, a mystique of youth-had been create j 
When the totalitarian youth movements disappeared, they were ne 
replaced by new associations. But the young were still there a 
were less and less willing to occupy the place on the fringe of society 
to which they had been relegated. 2 


Between 1950 and 1960, adults were much concerned eS 
‘phenomenon of juvenile delinquency, which was supposed to ste 
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nom all kinds of secondary causes (housing conditions, the influence 
Of films and popular literature, the weakening of family bonds) ; but 
NO one thought to see the phenomenon as a symptom of the basic 
anxiety of an entire age-group. By spotlighting the extreme case of 

delinquent” youth, the youth problem as a whole was overlooked. 
tl C appearance on the scene of the “‘teddy boys’’, however, showed 

lat the rebelliousness had become “endemic”. The “hippy” pheno- 
aati though less aggressive, was in fact of greater signifi cance, and 
- aled that a section of youth had rejected the “consumer society 

a Its forms, cultural and moral, as well as political or economical. 
en Student revolt is clearly only the most recent of these phenomena 
ig if We isolate it from its historical context, we are unlikely to find 
ny real solution to it. 


Numbers and Prestige 


The attention accorded to young people and their growing im- 
Portatice and independence seem 3 be peers linked to the develop- 
pent of an industrial society, first in Europe, and latex throughout 

_ World. It is natural that in a rapidly changing society ie es 
Te ween the generations should widen. The population facto’ 
“cntly added to this acceleration of cultural change. The young 
“y ate not only proportionately more numerous than they ee 
cones. years ago, they also play a far larger part in ihe Seen 
ci pamer Society, as must be plain to anyone who looks at me 
a advertisements. Above all, youth has enhanced Presta ee 
Dekel represents an enviable state to which we clit avon Ne 
yout ly can, and Which has our sympathy. Thus, the m 
h as such is reinforced by a host of sympathizers. s 
i ociely, 
Stud in the attack launched by the young eae ees 
is rents form the general staff and the shock troops. example, and-a 
parte ore not an isolated phenomenon + it is an ee penal in 
Tepanq arly Striking symptom, of the anxiety folk Uy sr ‘dtegrating 
f0 a society which seems incapable of prop ain basic 
tradic- 


the a t 
m, 2 : shows a cer 
Unit The student revolt in the unter eae mes Oil 


Y, eve A m é nt an 
to n though it takes widely differer nized as 
a io forms, On the one hand, the students yee Oppose either 
Viole @/Y independent social group, on the other, tt ee ich, rightly or 
an) Or Peaceably, a society and a culture, which, M2) 

h » ey consider to be absurd. 
Slesale Rejection of Middie-Class Values Liat 
7 es untries 
Style The small intellectual groups which in mary enational youth 
CUltur, " the student movement tend to develop complete contrast 
to i the fields of att, ideology and OAR culture whic 


twe 


adul j 
the culture. They not only question yant-garde culture 
Of agyeatd as completely out-of-date, but also Lag find scant favour 


i U : 4 is! 
ay thei: Established writers, thinkers and se public 
" Yes; plays considered by the “bourge0! 
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are in turn denounced by the young as bourgeois. And it is charac- 
teristic that while students are perfectly familiar with avant-garde 
adult culture propagated by publicity media, commercial or other- 
wise, educated adults are generally out of touch with the culture of 
the young. The “Living Theatre” or the poetry of the “beat genera- 
tion’’, for instance, were typically youthful phenomena; at the ideolo- 
gical level H. Fromm, W. Reich and H. Marcuse, who have long 
ranked among the intellectual mentors of rebellious youth were, until 
recently, practically unknown to the non-specialist adult public. 
Finally, we may note that, for the young, culture no longer means 2 
sort of literary and artistic embellishment of our lives; it is a way of 
life. It is here, perhaps, that the sharpest clashes occur, particularly 


over the ethics of work and “success”, rules of sexual behaviour, and 
patterns of human relationships. 


Students are, therefore, challenging the whole fabric of present- 
day society; they do not limit their demand to a few minor reforms, 
but call for a radical transformation. They share, with considerable 
theoretical or, practical variants, a number of common ideas: distaste 
for the cheap glitter of a commercial society which leads to alienation 
in the sociological and psychiatric senses of the word, questioning © 
a university education which aims at turning students into the future 
leaders of this alienated society, desire to give free rein to their ima- 
gination and instincts in spite of all “repressions”, refusal to separate 
work and leisure, and rejection of consumer culture. 


Needless to say, these ideas first breed among tiny minorities 
in industrially developed countries, and under ordinary circumstances, 
most students know nothing about them, or, if they hear of them, 
reject them. However, in times of demonstrations and clashes with 
the authorities, they appear to be very quickly accepted. The con- 
clusion would seem to be that these extremist ideas reflect the inner- 
most preoccupations of young people as a whole. Even though the 
avant-garde groups do not always provide practical solutions that are 
ultimately acceptable to the majority, they do often put forward an 


ideological programme which excites keen interest among al 
students. 


Seeing the Young as They Really Are 


It is probably on this point that the authorities, educators and 
adults in general fall into serious errors of jzdgment. They readily 
admit that problems do exist, but they are reluctant to allow the 
young themselves to pose these problems. Here, as in all other 
educational matters, they claim to know better: they themselves 
would like to pinpoint youth’s problems and to reduce them to what 


they would like them to be, to something which would be comprehen- 
_ sible and acceptable to them. 


The same story is repeated in one country after another : when 
disturbances arise, a handful of “agitators” or “ringleaders” are 
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Singled out and carefully dissociated from the “vast majority of 
students”, who are said to be “reasonable” (meaning here that their 
thoughts and those of adults are basically on the same wave-length). 
This so-called “reasonable” majority soon makes common cause with 
the ringleaders and unrest grows; the adults resort in turn to force 
and old-fashioned manoeuvring. It is an historical fact that repres- 
Sion never seems to have succeeded in providing a lasting solution to 
Student problems. But manoeuvring, when it comes to education, is 
No better : it ends by creating mutual misunderstanding, increasing 
Opposition, confusing the issue and therefore postponing a real solu- 
tion. If there is one sphere in which it is impossible to cheat with 


™punity, it is certainly that of education. 


Perhaps the first step towards the solution of b 

lem Should be for adults to stop and think about their own attitudes, 

eir secret fears, and their inhibitions in their dealings with the 

peunger generation, and so come to see, if not to accept, the Oe 

S they really are, and not as they, the adults, would like thee to a 

[By Jacques Bousquet, Deputy Director of Unesco’s Divisi a 

Be Educational Hise UNESCO > EEATURES, No. 540, Decem 
er (1), 1968,] : 4 


the student prob- 
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What Exactly Do They Want? 


‘The Main Lines of the Student Demands 


Barely a year ago, student demonstrations were regarded as 
local incidents caused by special university or political conditions. 
Today one can speak with some justification of a world-wide move~ 
ment; it has spread to many very different countries on all 


continents—capjtalists and socialist, liberal and authoritarian, rich 
and poor. 


If we wish to turn to good use the ideas and forces released by 
the student unrest, we must first look more closely at what exactly the 
students themselves are asking for, and what kind of university they 
would like to see in the future. Obviously their demands vary from 
one country to another and charge between one crisis and the 


next. But here are some of the themes which crop up frequently in 
student claims. 


Participation : A ‘Must’ 


First of all, the students insist on their participation in the edu- 
cation they receive. This is their fundamental claim and, 10 2 
sense, it includes all the others. It is a claim that goes far : indeed, 
in many cases, representation on the university or faculty council no 
longer satisfies students today. They demand a say in the creation ° 
new university structures, they wish to take part in the planning of 
higher education as related both to social demand and to economic 
requirements, they want to discuss curricula and teaching methods. 
Moreover, they will not agree that such participation should conform 
to bureaucratic or hierarchical patterns : they call for direct and per- 
manent democracy. They believe that participation should begin. Me 
the classroom and that teaching should be a ‘joint venture of profes- 
sors and students. This, in a way, is the application at universily 
level of the principles of the active method which many educationists 
have been recommending for years; it would also be an initial oe 
periment, in the propitious setting of the university, of a society with 
out classes or constraint. 


* Team-Work 


Thus participation should have the effect cf demolishing oe 
watertight barriers between student and professor. It would me 
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th A +f ati 
ped er et “pontificating”, of the “high table” mentality, 
— oc y feudalism”. A more important role would devolve 
ig eider a Leit acting as intermediaries between professors 
i met the latter would participate directly in the actual ins- 
foethele hrough team-work and advanced students acting as tutors 
Ape Mle fellow-students, etc. In some universities this has 
Bene 2 , een the practice for a long time and if it became the 
ral rule, it would help to remedy the shortage of teaching staff 


and overcrowding of classes. 
Life- es 

fe-Long Education and People’s Universities 
As, The principle of teacher and taught, as understood by the more 
in aged students, is not confined to the university. It can have very 
fine tae implications for secondary and primary education, for 
g workers’ education, for aid to developing countries, and life- 


long education. « : 
‘ 


there have been teacher-training colleges 


wi 
ith primary schools attached to them; students advocate the estab- 
y establishments where, from their 


geiment of higher and secondar 

(hocets year at the university onwards, all students (and not only 

iets intending to become teachers) would do a certain amount of 

ae ae soine groups have suggested that “autonomous universities 5 

thi y the students and teaching staff, should establish institutions of 
is kind; they would be voluntary socio-cultural services and not, in 


any way, part of the Establishment. 
to keep in 


touch One of the major concerns ; 
put fi with young workers; among the prac ggestions they have 
uniy orward is that the autonomous universities should set up people’s 
ae and start evening OF holiday courses U Sea 
aa y by volunteer students and teachers 0” the one hand and by 

ng workers on the other. 


fee students are also very aset to b 
ping countries, perhaps through an incre 


For a long time now, 


Volun ; 
(in ne, service programmes which already ¢X! iM gaestion is that 
SUch aid iene replacing military service)... ONS ae ternationa 
Organization be given through the medium © ; 
. 9 
Fi an jy related to the 
Concept er Ye the slogan “teacher and taught” 1S closely re are paye 
INg ing life-long education, to which planning Specie e a 
N Tessing attentions : 
°oM 
0: 
re Watertight Compartments f 
: content of univer” 
am should 


Sity ¢/) fourth 5 the 
MG : categor demands concerns 3 
Blve eel Mere Y OF damental jdea is that ae ae all spheres: 
Ulturay CMPhasis ae trite preoere De of youre nis does 

» Personal, social, political and vocational 
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mean that the usual lectures should be replaced by discussions on 
university life. But students would like to see less dividing up of 
subjects into watertight compartments (for example, divisions between 
literature, art, history of ideas, economic history, etc.); they want the 
ideas and facts of the past to be tackled more frankly, from the point 

. of view of their own period; they want a revaluation of the standards 
of aesthetic, philosophical and moral values, which would highlight 
their most urgent problems. In physics and mathematics, and in the 
applied sciences, they would like the university not merely to train 
specialists, but to do this in the context of general education in the 
political, social, economic and personal problems which they are 
likely to encounter in their day-to-day professional lives. 


A ‘New Look’ for the University 


The firth set of demands concerns the university way of life. 
Students are scathing about the solemn rituals (gowns, robes, titles, 
etc.) which szem to them old-fashioned and, in their opinion, militate 
against communication between teacher and pupil. They have little 
time for the palatial appearance of many university buildings which, 
they maintain, contributes to the isolation of the university 
from the outside world, especially in the poorer countries. 
They retel, in particular, against the “barrack room” or “convent 
discipline which, they claim, prevails in student hostels, notably in 
regard to sexual Segregation. The students see sexual liberation as 
closely linked to social and political liberation. The kind of freedom 
they seek is by no means licence, and they have, as a general rule, 
little esteem for the eroticism of “capitalist society”. We may be 
shocked by their morals, but it is nevertheless morality of a kind. 


A Cross-Fertilization Process 


The student movement is distinctly international in character, 
and a student revolt in one country has immediate repercussions in 
others. Students refuse to consider their struggle as a purely national 
affair and welcome leaders and comrades-at-arms from other coun- 
tries. They would like to see an increase in exchanges, a cross- 
fertilization between universities. Among other things, they demand 
that Students or professors who have been compelled to leave their 
Own university should automatically be receiv2d in the universities of 
neighbouring countries. In this way, the university would be 
reassuming its original character, for, in both the Arab and Christian 
worlds, universities were at the outset internationa! institutions. In 
Europe, the mediaeval brotherhoods of prefessors and‘ students 
(universitates professorum atque alumnorum) were open to students of 
all nationalities: in Padua or Paris, for instance, most students were 
foreign. The international student movement offers exceptional op- 
portunities for international understanding, for genuine education for 
peace and for co-operation between the wealthy countries and those 
of the Third World. 
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Education : An End in Itself 


There remains the problem of employment. Most students, 
taken individually, are undoubtedly concerned about their future. 
Yetemployment problems are not always in the forefront of their 
demands. In some countries, notably France, students as a rule 
reject the idea of selection for university entrance, which might possi- 
bly protect them from undue competition; they refuse to accept that 
the number of students admitted should be linked to the manpower 
estimates of the “technocrats”. They believe that vocational guidance 
should be creative and individual; that it should help them to dis- 
cover and confirm their natural bent and not merely select and 
classify them after the event, like cattle. Similarly, the examination 
system should no longer be a filtering process designed to single out 
a small graded elite whose diplomas give them an entree to the best 
jobs. Examinations should be either abolished entirely, or else sim- 
plified by eliminating as far as possible the chance factor, examination 
fever and learning by rote, and by student participation in the choice 
of questions and even representation on the boards of examiners. In 
any case, the students are against any university that merely prepares 
students for examinations : they believe that education should be an 
end in itself. 

[By Jacques Bousquet, "UNESCO FEATURES, No, 541, 


December (II), 1969.] 
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The Open University 


When Britain’s Open University goes on the air next January, | ue 
will not be the first time that broadcasting has been used in the service 
of higher education. Nor, despite its original name, “The University 
of the Air” cis it a university in which all the teaching will be done 
by television. Part will be by radio and television, part by corres- 
pondence cqursz material, by home experimental kits, by audio tapes, 
by programmed learning texts, by summer schools, by tuition in 


viewing and study centres : the University is indeed quite Open as to 
the teaching methods it will use. 


More important—and this is its main originality—it is Ope a 
all students ; no formal qualifications, no testimonials are needed ; 


‘there is no'age bar (provided you are 21 or over), no sex bar, no 
residential bar. 


So far, more than 35,000 people have applied for enrolment 10 
the courses beginning in I971, so it is perhaps churlish to question 
the need for the Open University. In any case, the facts behind the 
decision to create the University are these: Britain’s university 
system is elitist ; despite the existence of many “new universities , 
there are still too few places for all school-leavers qualified for higher 
education, and the result is that a large number of them go straight 
into employment every year because no university has room for them. 
The promoters of the Open University believe that if only 10% of 
this untapped brain power can take advantage of its facilities, it will 
be a significant and socially positive achievement. 


What are the Open University’s other characteristics? In the 
first place its students will be part-time, a.situation allowed to only 
about 3%, of students at undergraduate level in other British universi- 
ties. Most adults could not afford to stop work for three years to 
become full-time Students, and in addition their contribution to the 
national product would be lost if they did. They will take courses 
which will normally run from January to December, not October to 
» July, and a year’s course in one subject (10 hours a week for 36 

weeks of the year, plus attendance at summer school and examina- 
tions) will count as one credit ; Six credits will earn him a general 
degree and eight credits an honours degree. One or two courses (but 
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not more) may be taken in a year. An exceptionally hard-working 
student might obtain a degree in 3 years, but 4 or 5 years is more 
likely. There is no time-limit involved, so that a person who needs 
to interrupt his studies will be at liberty to do so. 


A further innovation is that an inter-disciplinary approach will 
be built into the Open University from the start, and the courses 
themselves will integrate studies which are often separated traditional- 
ly. “Foundation Courses” in Humanities, Mathematics, Social 
Science and Science, in two of which students must gain credits 
before proceeding to further courses, initiate this process. ‘“‘Science”’, 
for example, combines a study of chemistry, geology, physics and 
biology, set firmly into a social framework, and “Understanding 
Society’? combines psychology, sociology, economics and social 
anthropology. The Science Foundation Course incidentally includes 
an analysis of atmospheric pollution : students will be provided with 
a kit to record the make-up of the air on their own doersteps, yield- 
ing valuable data on pollution all over the British Isles as a by- 


product. 


These new courses are likely to prove exciting to students and 
teachers alike, and already some interesting new ground has been 
covered, The Mathematics Facuity, in preparing a completely new 
Foundation Course in Mathematics, found itself without any accept- 
able existing textbooks, and has therefore launched on the vast | but 
rewarding task of preparing a new introduction to the subject from 
scratch. 

The Humanities Course consists , : 
studies : Socrates, the Gospel of St. Mark, Vasari’s Lives of the 
Artists, Hamlet, Descartes, Mendelssohn’s Rediscovery of the Music 
of Bach, culminating in an extended study of the cultural implications 
of industrialization. Thus music, too often sealed off in a separate 
faculty, takes its rightful place among the Humanities, for the 
Mendelssohn case-study, treated first of all as a problem in music and 
musicology, will serve as a point of entry into the whole question of 
Romanticism, standards of bourgeois taste, and so on. Foundation 
Course will be offered from 1972 in Technology. 


One further line, Educational Studies, which is expected to make 
a special contribution to in-service training and upgrading of those 
with previous experience Or knowledge, will offer no Foundation 
Course, but will concentrate on courses at the second level and 


beyond. : 


2°6% of Applicants—Workers 
Open University likely to be? An 


Who are the students of the 2 
analysis of the first 30,000 applications show that almost 40% are 
i 9:6°%, from house- 


from teachers, 11°2% from: professional people, 
wives, 6°5°%, from administrators and managers, and the same number 


mainly of a series of case- 
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from scientists and enginzers. In addition, 64% came from 

draughtsm2n, laboratory assistants and technicians, 7°5% from 
clerical and office staff, and 1-8 % fcom members of the armed forces. 
But only 2°6% came from workers in manufacturing industry, ea 
construction and transport, 1°4% from workers in the electrical, meta 
and allied trades, and 3:1% from shopkeepers and workers in sales 
and service industries. It is thus likely that a quota system will be 
introduced to ensure that every category of applicants receives an 
allocation of places. 


ucation to people who have never had that 
before. Others will not hi 
age, but have come to see the 
Without it. °So 


relevant to their professional ady; 
they lack, er fi i 
anachronistic si 


ggested that the Open University is an 
ucing graduates, But, even assuming a 
drop-out rate as high as tha isti espondence colleges (in 
which the Correspondence t ink 


niversity course materials, the net cost 
per graduate May well be lower, 


And this is of course to ignore the 
ed by the estimated 200,000 © * who are 
€xpected to follow the radi isi i 


* who qualify for one or 
a full degree, 


I Ontribution beyond t f the 
hich it is established. , ‘ ae 


mes, Director of Studies at the Open 
O FEATURES No. 578/579, July (I/IL) 1970.] 
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Status of Teachers 


Recommendation of an Intergovernmental Conference (1966) 


In the autumn of 1966, a special Intergovernmental Conference 
met in Paris, on the initiative of Unesco and with the active co- 
Operation of the International Labour Organisation, to consider the 
problems raised by the status of teachers. It was attended by repre- 
sentatives of seventy-five States and by observers from a number of 
international organizations. At the conclusion of its discussions the 
conference unanimously adopted a text known as the ‘Recommend- 
ation Concerning the Status of Teachers’. 


The Special Intergovernmental Conference on the Status of 
Teachers, recalling that the right to education is a fundamental 
human right, . 

Conscious of the responsbility of the States for the provi- 

sion of proper education for all in fulfilment of Article 26 of 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, of Principles Se] and 
10 of the Declaration of the Rights of the Child and of the United 
Nations Declaration concerning the Promotion among Youth of the 
Ideals of Peace, Mutual Respect and Understanding between 
Peoples, 
Aware of the need for more extensive and widespread general 
and technical and vocational education, with a view to making full 
use of all the talent and intelligence available as an essential contri- 
bution to continued moral and cultural progress and economic and 
social advancement, 

Recognizing the essential role of teachers in educational ad- 
vancement and the importance of their contribution to the develop- 
ment of man and modern society, 

Concerned to ensuie that teachers enjoy the status commen- 
Surate with this role, } 

Taking into account the great divers 
and customs which, in different countries, 
organization of education, 

Taking also into account the diversity of the arrangements which 
in different countries apply to teaching staff, in particular according 
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ity of the laws, regulations 
determine the patterns and 
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to whether the regulations concerning the public service apply to 
them, 


Convinced that in spite of these differences similar larg be 
arise in all countries with regard to the status of teachers oa - 
these questions call for the application of a set of common eel ie 
and measures, which it is the purpose of this Recommendation to 
out, 


ing the terms of existing international conventions which 
are tue to teachers, and in particular of instruments epacerned 
with basic human rights such as. the Freedom of Association. aan 
Protection of the Right to Organize Convention, 1948, the Re h 
Organize and Collective Bargaining Convention, 1949, the aa i 
Remuneration Convention, 1951, and the Discrimination (Emp! oe 
ment and Occupation) Convention, 1958, adopted by the Genera 
Conference .of the International Labour Organisation, and the tn 
vention against Discrimination in Education, 1960, adopted by the 


General Conference of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization, 


Noting also the recommendations on various aspects of the ea 

Paration and the status of teachers in primary and secondary ence 

adopted by the International Conference on Publ ic Education conve i 

ed jointly by the United Nations Educational, Scientific and ete 

Organization and the International Bureau of Education, and the 

Recommendation concerning Technical and Vacational Education, 
962. 


» adopted by the General Conference of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, 


Desiring to supplement existing standards by provipiene TelRe 
to problems of peculiar concern to teachers and to remedy the p' 
lems of teacher shortage, 


Has adopted this Recommendation : 
I. Definitions 


1. For the purpose of this Recommendation : 


(a) The word ‘teacher’ cov 


ers all those persons in schools 
who 


are responsible for the education of pupils ; 
(b) The expression ‘status’ 
means both the standin 
evidenced by the level of 
of their function and of t 
2 it, and the working con 
; Material benefits accor 
fessional groups. 


as used in relation to teachers 
§ or regard accorded them, as 
appreciation of the importance 
heir competence in performing 
ditions, remuneration and other 
ded them relative to other pro- 


Il. Scope 


2. This Recommendation applies to all teachers in both pub- 
lic and private schools up to the completion of the second- 
ary stage of educati 


ion, whether nursery, kindergarten, 
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primary, intermediate or secondary, including those provid- 
ing technical, vocational, or art education. 


Ill. Guiding Principles 


3. Education from the earliest school years should be directed 
to the all-round development of the human personality and 
to the spiritual, moral, social, cultural and economic pro- 
gress of the community, as well as to the inculcation of 
deep respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms; 
within the framework of these values the utmost impor- 
tance should be attached to the contribution to be made 
by education to peace and to understanding, tolerance and 
friendship among all nations and among racial or religious 


groups. 
It should be recognized that advance in education depends 


4. 
largely on the qualifications and ability of the teaching staff 
in general and on the human, pedagogical and technical 
qualities of the individual teachers. 

5. The status of teachers should be commensurate with the 


needs of education as assessed in the light of educational 
aims and objectives; it should be recognized that the pro- 
per status of teachers and due public regard for’ the pro- 
fession of teaching are of major importance for the full 
realization of these aims and objectives. 


6. Teaching should be regarded as a profession; it is a form of 
public service which requires of teachers expert knowledge 


and specialized skills, acquired and maintained through 
rigorous and continuing study; it calls also for a sense of 
personal and corporate responsibility for the education and 
welfare of the pupils in their charge. 

All aspects of the preparation and employment of teachers 
should be free from any form of discrimination on grounds 
of race, colour, sex, religion, political opinion, national or 
social origin, or economic condition. 

Working conditions for teachers should be such as will 
best promote effective learning and enable teachers to con- 
centrate on their professional tasks. 


Teachers’ organizations should be recognized as a force 
which can contribute greatly to educational advance and 
which therefore should be associated with the determina- 


tion of educatienal policy. 


IV. Educational Objectives and Policies 


10. Appropriate measures should be taken in each country to 
the extent necessary to formulate comprehensive educational 


= 


oo 


so 
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policies consistent with the Guiding Principles, drawing on 
all available resources, human and otherwise. In so doing, 
the competent authorities should take account of the conse- 
quences for teachers of the following principles and 
objectives : 


@ 


(d) 


(e) 


YY) 


(g) 


(h) 


It is the fundamental right of every child to be provid- 
ed with the fullest possible educational opportunities; 
due attention should be paid to children requiring 
special educational treatment ; 


All facilities should be made available equally to enable 
every person to enjoy his right to education without 
discrimination on grounds of sex, race, colour, religion, 
political opinion, national or social origin, or econo- 
mic condition ; 


Since education is a service of fundamental importance 
in the general public interest, it should be recognized as 
a responsibility of the State, which should provide an 
adequate network of schools, free education in these 
schools and material assistance to needy pupils; this 
should not be construed so as to interfere with the 
liberty of the parents and, when applicable, legal guar- 
dians to choose for their children schools other than 
those established by the State, or so as to interfere with 
the liberty of individuals and bodies to establish and 
direct educational institutions which conform to such 
minimum educational standards as may be laid down 
or approved by the State ; 


Since education is an essential factor in economic 
growth, educational planning should form an integral 
part of total economic and social planning undertaken 
to improve living conditions ; 


Since education is a continuous process the various. 
branches of the teaching service should be so co-ordi- 
nated as both to improve the quality of education for 
all pupils and to enhance the status of teachers ; 


There should be free access~to a flexible system | of 
schools, properly interrelated, so that nothing restricts 
the opportunities for each child to progress to any level. 
in any type of education ; 


As an educational objective, no State should be satisfied 
with mere quantity, but should seek also to improve 
quality ; 

Tn education both long-term and shor:-term planning and 
programming are necessary; the efficient integration in 
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the community of today’s pupils will depend more on 
future needs than on present requirements ; 


All educational planning should include at each stage 
early provision for the training, and the further train- 
ing, of sufficient numbers of fully competent and quali- 
fied teachers of the country concerned who are familiar 
with the life of their people and able to teach in the 
mother tongue : 


Co-ordinated systematic and continuing research and 
action in the field of teacher preparation and in-service 
training are essential, including, at the international 
level, co-operative projects and the exchange of research ~ 
findings : 


(k) There should be close co-operation between the compe- 
tent authorities, organizations of teachers, of employers” 
and workers, and of parents as well as cultural organi- 
zations and institutions of learning and ‘research, for 
the purpose of defining educational policy and its 
precise objectives : 

(/) As the achievement of the aims and objectives of 

* education largely depends on the financial means made 
available to it, high priority should be given, in alf 
countries, to setting aside, within the national budgets, 
an adequate proportion of the national income for the 
development of education. 


Gi 
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V. Preparation for the Profession 


Selection 


Il, 


14, 


Policy governing entry into preparation for teaching should 
rest on the need to provide society with an adequate supply 
of teachers who possess the necessary moral, intellectual 
and physical qualities and who have the required profes- 
sional knowledge and skills. 


cational authorities should provide 


= is need, edu - . 
To meet this hing and sufficient 


adequate inducerhents to prepare for téac 
places in appronriate institutions. 


Completion of an approved c 
teacher-preparation institution S| 
persons entering the profession. 
Admission to teacher preparation should be based oe He 
completion of appropriate secondary eae ad tg 
evidence of the possession of personal qua ne i ei y e 
help the persons concerned to. become worthy members 


of the profession. 


ourse in an appropriate 
hould be required of all 
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While the general standards for admission to teacher pre- 
paration should be maintained, persons who may lack 
some of the formal academic requirements for admission. 
but who possess valuable experience, particularly in techni- 
cal and vocational fields, may be admitted. 


Adequate grants or financial assistance should be available 
to students preparing for teaching to enable them to follow 
the courses provided and to live decently; as far as possible. 
the competent authorities should seek to establish a system 
of free teacher-preparation institutions. 


Information concerning the opportunities and the grants or 
financial assistance for teacher preparation should be 
readily available to students and other persons who may 


‘wish to prepare for teaching. 


(‘) Fair consideration should be given to the value of 
teacher-preparation programmes completed in other 
countries as establishing in whole or in part the right to 
practise teaching. 


(2) Steps should be taken with a view to achieving inter- 
national recognition of teaching credentials conferring 
professional status in terms of standards agreed to inter- 
nationally. 


Teacher-preparation Programmes 


19, 


20. 


The purpose of a teacher-preparation programme should 
be to develop in each student his general education and 
personal culture, his ability to teach and educate others. 
an awareness of the principles which underlie good 
human relations, within and across national boundaries, 
and a sense of responsibility to contribute both by teach- 
ing and by example to social, cultural, and economic 


progress. 


Fundamentally, a teacher-preparation programme should 
include : 


(a) General studies’; 


(b) Study of the main elements of philosophy, psychology. 
sociology as applied to education, the theory and history 
of education, and of comparative education, experi- 
mental pedagogy, school administration and methods 
of teaching the various subjects ; 


(c) Studies related to the student's intended field of teach- 
ing ; : 

(d) Practice in teaching and in conducting extra-curricular 
activities under the guidance of fully qualified teachers. 
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21, 


ie) 


(1) All teachers should be prepared in general, special and 
pedagogical subjects in universities, or in institutions on 
a level comparable to universities, or else in special 
institutions for the preparation of teachers. 


(2) The content of teacher-preparation programmes may 
reasonably vary according to the tasks the teachers are 
required to perform in different types of schools, such 
as establishments for handicapped children or techni- 
cal and vocational schools. In the latter case, the 
programmes might include some practical experience to 
be acquired in industry, commerce or agriculture. 


A teacher-preparation programme may provide for a pro- 
fessional course either concurrently with or subsequent to 
a course of personal academic or specialized education or 
skill cultivation. 

Education for teaching should normally be full time : 
special arrangements may be made for older entrants to 
the profession and persons in other exceptional categories 
to undertake all or part of their course on a part-time 
basis, on condition that the content of such courses and the 
standards of attainment are on the same level as those of 
the full-time courses. 

Consideration should be given to the desirability of provid- 
ing for the education of different types of teachers, whether 
primary, secondary. technical, specialist or vocational 
teachers, in institutions organically related or geographi- 


cally adjacent to one another. 


Teacher-preparation Institutions 


2) 


The staff of teacher-preparation institutions should be 
qualified to teach in their own discipline at a level equi- 
valent to that of higher education, The staff teaching 
pedagogical subjects should have had experience of teach- 
ing in schools and wherever possible should have this 
experience periodically refreshed by secondment to teaching 


duties in schools. 

Research and experimentation in education and in the teach- 
ing of particular ,subjects_ should be promoted through the 
provision of research facilities in teacher-preparation insti- 
tutions and research work by their staff and students. All 
staff concerned with teacher education should be aware of 
the findings of research in the field with which they are 
concerned and endeavour to pass on its results to students. 


tunity of 
as well as staff should have the opportu 

ae their views on the arrangements governing the 
life, work end discipline of a teacher-preparation institution. 
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Teacher-preparation institutions should form a focus of 
development in the education service, both keeping schools 
abreast of the results of research and methodological pro- 
gress, and reflecting in their own work the experience of 
schools and teachers. 


The teacher-preparation institutions should, either several- 
ly or jointly, and in collaboration with another institution 
of higher education or with the competent education autho- 
rities, or not, be responsible for certifying that the student 
has satisfactorily completed the course. 


School authorities, in co-operation with teacher-preparation 
institutions, should take appropriate measures to provide 
the newly-trained teachers with an employment in keeping 
with their preparation, and individual wishes and circum- 
«stances. 


I, Further Education for Teachers 


3 


to 
Nv 


2 
w 


1. 


Authorities and teachers should recognize importance of 
in-service education designed to secure a systematic improve- 
ment of the quality and content of education and of teach- 
ing techniques. 


Authorities, in consultation with teachers’ organizations, 
should promote the establishment of a wide system of in- 
service education, available free to all teachers. Such a 
system should provide a variety of arrangements and should 
involve the participation of teacher-preparation institutions, 
scientific and cultural. institutions, and teachers’ organiza- 
tions. Refresher courses should be provided, especially 
for teachers returfing to teaching after a break in service. 


(1) Courses and other appropriate facilities should be so 
designed as to enable teachers to improve their qualifica- 
tions, to alter or enlarge the scope of their work or 
seek promotion and to keep up to date with their sub- 
ject and field of education as regards both content an! 
method. 


(2) Measures should be taken to make books and otber 
material available to teachers to improve their genera 
education and professional qualifications. 


Teachers should be given both the opportunities and the 
incentives to participate in courses and facilities and should 
take full advantage of them. 


School authorities should make every endeavour to ensure 
that schools can apply relevant research findings both in 
the subjects of study and in teaching niethods. — 
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36. 
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Authorities should encourage and, as far as possible, assist 
teachers to travel in their own country and abroad, either 
in groups or individually, with a view to further their 
education. 

It would be desirable that measures taken for the prepara- 
tion and further education of teachers should be developed 
and supplemented by financial and technical co-operation 
on an international or regional basis. 


VII. Employment and Career 
Entry into the Teaching Profession 


38, 


39. 


In collaboration with teachers’ organizations, policy 
governing recruitment into employment shouldbe clearly 
defined at the appropriate level and rules should be estab- 
lished laying down the teachers’ obligations and zights. 


A probationary period on entry to teaching should be 
recognized both by teachers and by employers as the op- 
portunity for the encouragement and helpful initiation of 
the entrant and for the establishment and maintenance of 
proper professional standards as well as the teacher’s own 
development of his practical teaching proficiency. The 
normal duration of probation should be known in.advance 
and the conditions for its satisfactory completion should be 
strictly related to professional competence. If the teacher 
is failing to complete his probation satisfactorily, he 
should ‘be informed of the reasons and should have the 


right to make representations. 


Advancement and Promotion 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


Teachers should be able, subject to their having the neces- 
sary qualifications, to move from one type or level of 
school to another within the education service. 


The organization and structure of an education service, in- 
cluding that of individual schools, should provide adequate 
opportunities for and recognition of additional responsibi- 
lities to be exercised by individual teachers, on condition 
that those responsibilities are not detrimental to the quality 


or regularity of their teaching work. 

Consideration should be given to the advantages of schools 
sufficiently large, for pupils to have the benefits and staff 
the opportunities to be derived from a range of responsibi- 
lities being carried by different teachers. 

Posts of responsibility in education, such as that of inspec- 
tor, educational administrator, director of education or 
other posts of special responsibility, should be given as far 


as possible to experienced teachers. 
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Promotion should be based on an objective assessment of 
the teacher’s qualifications for the new post, by reference to 


strictly professional criteria laid down in consultation with 
teachers’ organizations. 


Security of Tenure 


45. 


46. 


Stability of employment and security of tenure in the 
profession are essential in the interests of education as well 
as in that of the teacher and should be safeguarded even 


when changes in the organization of or within a school sys- 
tem are made. 


Teachers Should be adequately protected against arbitrary 
‘action affecting their professional standing or career. 


Disciplinary Frocedures related to Breaches of Professional Conduct 


47. 


48. 


49. 


Disciplinary measures applicable to teachers guilty of 


breaches of professional conduct should be clearly defined. 
The proceedings and any resulting action should only be 
made public if the teacher so requests, except where prohi- 
bition from teaching is involved or the protection or well- 
being of the pupils so requires. 


The authorities or bodies competent to propose or apply 
sanctions and penalties should be clearly designated. 


Teachers’ organizations should be consulted when the 
machinery to deal with disciplinary matters is established. 


Every teacher should enjoy equitable safeguards at each 
stage of any disciplinary procedure, and in particular : 


(a) The right to be informed in writing of the allegations 
and the grounds for them ; 


(6) The right to full access to the evidence in the case : 


(c) The right to defend himself and to be defended by a 
representative of his choice, adequate time being 
given to the teacher for the preparation of his 
defence ; 


(d) The right to be informed in writing of the decisions 
reached and the reasons for them : 


(e) The right to appeal to clearly designated competent 
authorities or bodies. 


Authorities should recognize: that effectiveness of discipli- 
nary safeguards as well as discipline itself would be greatly 
enhanced if the teachers were judged with the participation 
of their peers. 
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52. 


The provisions of the foregoing paragraphs 47—51 do not 
in any way affect the procedures normally applicable under 
national laws or regulations to acts punishable under crimt- 


nal laws. 


% Medical Examinations 


53. 


Teachers should be required to undergo periodical medical 
examinations, which should be provided free. 


Women Teachers with Family Responsibilities 


54. 


D5: 


56. 


58. 


Part-time Service 
59. 


60. 


‘In appropria 


_(b) Be granted right 


Marriage should not be considered a bar to the appoint- 
ment or to the continued employment of women teachers, 
nor should it affect remuneration or other conditions of 
work. 2 

Employers should be prohibited from terminating con- 
tracts of service for reasons of pregnancy and maternity 
leave. 

Arrangements such as creches or nurseries should be con- 
sidered where desirable to take care of the children of tea- 
chers with family responsibilities. - 
Measures should be taken to permit women teachers with 
family responsibilities to obtain teaching posts in the loca- 
lity of their homes and to enable married couples, both of 
whom are teachers, to teach in the same general neighbour- 
hood or in one and the same school. 

te circumstances women teachers with family 
responsibilities who have left the profession before retire- 
ment age should be encouraged to return to teaching. 


Authorities and schools should recognize the value of part- 
time service given, in case of need, by qualified teachers 


who for some reason cannot give full-time service. 


Teachers employed regularly on a part-time basis should : 


(a) Receive proportionately the same remuneration and 
enjoy the same basic conditions of employment as 


teachers employed on a full-time basis ; 
s corresponding to those ok races 
loyed on a full-time basis as regards holidays wit 
aay. ee leave and maternity leave, subject to the 
same eligibility requirements ; an 
i ia ial security 

Be entitled to adequate and appropriate social sec 

Me protection, including coverage under employers’ pen- 


sion schemes. 
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Vill. The Rights and Responsibilities of Teachers 
Professional Freedom 


61. 


62. 


63. 


64, 


65. 


66. 


67. 


68. 


The teaching profession should enjoy academic freedom in 
the discharge of professional duties. Since teachers are 
particularly qualified to judge the teaching aids and 
methods most suitable for their pupils, they should be given 
the essential roie in the choice and the adaptation of teach- 
ing material, the selection of textbooks and the application 
of teaching methods, within the framework of approved 
Programmes, and with the assistance of the educational 
authorities, 


Teachers and their organizations should participate in the 
development of new courses, textbooks and teaching aids. 


Any systems of inspection or supervision should by design- 
ed.to-encourage and help teachers in the performance of 
their professional tasks and should be such as not to 


diminish the freedom, initiative and responsibility of 


teachers, 


(1) Where any kind of direct assessment of the teacher's 
work is required, such assessment should be objective 
and should be made known to the teacher. 


(2) Teachers should have a right to appeal against assess- 
ments which they deem to be injustified. 


Teachers should be free to make use of such evaluation 
techniques as they may deem useful for the appraisal of 
pupils’ progress, but should ensure that no unfairness to 
individual pupils results. 


The authorities should give due weight to the recommend- 
ations of teachers regarding the suitability of individual 
popes for courses and further education ‘of different 
inds. 


Every possible effort should be made to promote close co- 
Operation between teachers and parents in the interests of 
pupils, but teachers should be protected against unfair or 
unwarranted interference by parents in matters which are 
essentially the teacher’s professional responsibility. 


(1) Parents having a complaint against a school or a tea- 
cher should be given the Opportunity of discussing it 
in the first instance with the scnool principal and the 
teacher concerned. Any complaint subsequently ad- 
dressed to higher authority should be put in writing 
and a copy should be supplied to the teacher. 


(2) Investigations of complaints should’ be so conducted 
that the teachers are given a fair Opportunity to 
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69. 


Responsibilities of Teachers 


70. 


TAK 


TE, 


74, 


defend themselves and that no publicity is given to the 
proceedings. i 


While teachers should exercise the utmost care to avoid 
accidents to pupils, employers of teachers should safeguard 
them against the risk of having damages assessed against 
them in the event of injury to pupils occurring at school or 
in school activities away from the school premises or 


grounds. 


Recognizing that the status of their profession depends to 
a considerable extent upon teachers themselves, all teachers 
should seek to achieve the highest possible standards in all 
their professional work. 2 
Professional standards relating to teaches performance 
should be defined and maintained with the participation of 
the teachers’ organizations. 


Teachers and teachers’ organizations should seek to co- 
horities in the interests of the pupils, 


operate fully with aut t 
ce and of society generally.” 


of the education servi 
duct should be established by the 


° 
Codes of ethics or of con ; 
teachers’ organizations, since such codes greatly contribute 
to ensuring the prestige of the profession and the exercise of 
professional duties in accordance with agreed principles. 
ared to take their part in extra- 


Teachers should be prep d 
curricular activities for the benefit of pupils and adults. 


Relations between Teachers and the Education Service as a Whole 


75. 


76. 


IHS 


“methods. 


charge their responsibilities, 
authorities should establish and regularly use recognized 
means of consultation with teachers’ organizations on such 
matters as educational policy, school organization, and new 
developments in the education service. 

recognize the importance 
hrough their organizations 


In order that teachers may dis 


Authorities and eras a 

of the participation of teac hers, L 

and etsee ae in steps designed to improve the quality 

of the education service, in educational research, and 

in the development an dissemination of new improved 
° 


litate the establishment and the 
work of pane d, within a school or within a 
broader.framework, to promote the co-operation of teachers. 
2 t and should take due account of the 


of the same subject. 
opinions and suggestions of such panels. 


ould faci 


Authorities sh t 
Is designe 
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Administrative and other staff who are responsible for as- 
pects of the education service should seek to establish good 
relations with teachers and this approach should be* equally 
reciprocated. 


Rights of Teachers 


79. 


80. 


81. 


82, 


83. 


84, 


The participation of teachers on social and public life 
should be encouraged in the interests of the teacher’s per- 
sonal development, of the education service and of society 
as a whole. 


Teachers should be free to exercise all civil rights generally 


enjoyed by citizens and should be eligible for public 
Office. 


Where the requirements of public office are such that the 
teacher has to relinquish his. teaching duties, he should be 
retained in the profession for seniority and pension pur- 
poses and should be able to return to his previous post or 
to an equivalent post after his term of public office has 
expired. 


Both salaries and working conditions for teachers sno be 
determined through the process of negotiation betwe 
teachers’ organizations and the employers of teachers. 


Statutory or voluntary machinery should bs pane Ee 
whereby the right of teachers to negotiate Be 
Organizations with their employers, either public © 
Private, is assured, 


Appropriate joint machinery should be set up to deal wie 
the settlement of disputes between the teachers and a 4 
employers arising out of terms and conditions of ep Oy 
ment. Ifthe means and procedures established fort ae 
purposes should be exhausted or if there should be a eee 
down in negotiations between the parties, teachers - a ‘a 
zations should have the tight to take such aie ae of 
are normally open to other organizations in the defe 

their legitimate interests. 


TX. Conditions for Effective Teaching and Learning 


85. Since the teacher is a valuable specialist, his work should 
be so organized and assisted as to avoid waste of his time 
and energy. e 
Class Size 
86. 


Class size should be such as to permit {he teacher to give 
the pupils individual attention. From time to time provision 
may be made for small group or even individual instruction 
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Ancillary Staff 
87. 


Teaching Aids 


88. 


Hours of Work 
89, 


90. 


Sie 


emedial work, and on occasion for 


for such purposes as 1 
mploying audio-visual aids. 


large group instruction ¢ 


With a view to enabling teachers to concentrate on their 
professional tasks, schools should be provided with ancillary 


staff to perform non-teaching duties. 


(1) Authorities - s ers and pupils with 
modern aids to teaching. Such aids should not be 
regarded as a substitute for the teacher but as a means 

of improving the quality of teachin 
a larger number of pupils t 

(2) Authorities should promote research into the use of 

such aids and encourage teachers to participate actively 


in such research. 


ed to work per day and per 


vith teachers” 


® . 
The hours teachers are requir r 
consultation 


week should be established in 
organizations. 

rs of teaching 
hich are relevant 


d be taken of 


account shoul 
k load, 


all pa oa to the teacher's Wor 
such as : 
(a) The number of pupils with whom the teacher is rc 
quired to work per day and per week ; 
de time for adequate planning 


provi g 
d for evaluation of 


(b) The necessity to 
and preparation of lessons an 
work ; 
(c) The number of different lessons assigned to be taught 
each day ; 
: on the time of the teacher imposed by 
(d) The demands up DOM een ee 


icipation 1 n 
rticipation 12 research, 10 | 5 
Peel in supervisory duties and- in coun- 


curricular activities, 
sellingsof pupils ; 
‘e) The desirability of providing 
a may report to and consult with pa 
ogress. 
vided time necessary for taking part 


Teachers should be pro 
in in-service training programmes. 


time in which teachers 
rents regarding pupil 
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92. Participation of teachers in extra-curricular activities sou 
not constitute an excessive burden and should not interfere 
with the fulfilment of the main duties of the teacher. 


93. Teachers assigned special educational responsibilities a 
addition to classroom instruction should have their norma 
hours of teaching reduced correspondingly. 


Annual Holidays with Pa Ly 


94. All teachers should enjoy a right to adequate annual vaca- 
tion with full pay. 


Study Leaye 


95. (1) Teachers should be granted study leave on full or par- 
tial_pay at intervals. 


(2) The period of study leave should be counted for 
seniority and pension purposes. 


¥ A ulation 
(3) Teachers in areas which are remove lrg nee PaaS 
centres and are recognized as such by e frequently. 
Tities should be given study leave mor 


Special Leave 


a « of bilateral 
96. Leave of absence granted within the La Oe dee ae 
and multilateral cultural exchanges shou 
service. 


River be 
97. Teachers attached to technical assistance proc Ba tek 
Stanted leave of absence and their seniority, ¢ = shoul 
Promotion and pension rights in the home coun a should 
be safeguarded. Ip addition special arrangemer 
be made to cover their extraordinary expenses. 


: : eave of 
Foreign guest teachers should similarly be given leave 


i 7 iority 
absence by their home countries and have their seni 
and pension rights safeguarded. 


98. 


: iw nce 
99. (1) Teachers should be granted occasional leave of ae 
with full pay to enable them to participate 
activities of their organizations. 


: in 
(2) Teachers should have the tight to take wii 
their organizations ;in such case their entitlem 


should be similar to those of teachers holding public 
Office. 


100. Teachers should be granted leave of abserce with full te 
for adequate personal reasons under arrangements specifie: 
in advance of ‘employment. 


= 
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Sick Leave and Maternity Leave 


101. 


102. 


103. 


(1) Teachers should be entitled to sick leave with pay. 


(2) In determining the period during which full or partial 
pay shall be payable, account should be taken of cases 
in which it is necessary for teachers to be isolated from 


pupils for long periods. 


Effect should be given to the standards laid down by the 
International Labour Organisation in the field of maternity 
protection, and in particular the Maternity Protection Con- 
vention, 1919, and the Maternity Protection Convention 
(Revised), 1952, as well as to the standards referred to in 
paragraph 126 of this Recommendation. 


Women teachers with children should be encouraged to 
remain in the service by such measures as enabling them, at 
their request, to take additional unpaid leave of up to one 
year after childbirth without loss of employthent, all rights 
resulting from employment being fully safeguarded. 


Teacher Exchange 


104, 


105. 


106. 


107, 


Authorities should recognize the value both to -the educa- 
tion service and to teachers themselves of professional and 
cultural exchanges between countries and of travel abroad 
on the part of teachers; they should seek to extend such op- 
portunities and take account of the experience acquired 
abroad by individual teachers. 

Recruitment for such exchanges should be arranged with- 
out any discrimination, and the persons concerned should 
not be considered as representing any particular political’ 
view. 

Teachers who travel in order to study and work abroad 
should be given adequate facilities to do so and proper 
safeguards of their posts and status. 


Teachers should be encouraged to share teaching experience 
gained abroad with other members of the profession. 


School Buildings 


108. 


| buildings should be safe and attractive in over-al 
sues i they should lend them- 


whe : : e 
design’ and. functional in layout ; t 
rective teaching, and to use for extra-curricular 


‘ . 
ites aha especially in rural areas, as a community. 
centre ; they should be constructed in accordance with, 
established sanitary standards and with a view to durabillity 
adapfubility and easy. economic maintenance. 
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109. Authorities should ensure that school premises are properly 
maintained, so as not to threaten in any way the health 
and safety of pupils and teachers. 


110. If the planning of new schools representative teacher 
opinion should be consulted. In providing new or addi- 
tional accommodation for an existing school the staff of the 
school concerned should be consulted. 


Special Provisions for Teachers in Rural or Remote Areas 


111. (1) Decent housing. preferably free or at a subsidized 
rental, should be provided for teachers and their families 
in areas remote from population centres and recognized 
as such by the public authorities. 


(2) In countries where teachers, in addition to their normal 
teaching duties, are expected to promote and stimulate 
community activities, development plans and programmes 
shoul include provision for appropriate accommodation 
for teachers. 


112. (1) On appointment or transfer to schools in remote areas, 
teachers should be paid removal and travel expenses for 
themselves and their families. 


(2) Teachers in such areas should, where necessary, be elven 
Special travel facilities to enable them to maintain their 
professional standards. 


(3) Teachers transferred to remote areas should, as an 
inducement, be reimbursed their travel expenses from 
their place of work to their home town once a year when 
they go on leave. : 


113. Whenever teachers are exposed to particular hardships. 
they should be compensated by the payment of special 
hardship allowances which should be included in earnings 
taken into account for pension purposes. 


X. Teachers’ Salaries 


114. Amongst the various factors which affect the status of 
teachers, particular importance should be attached to 
Salary, seeing that in present world conditions other 
factors, such as the standing or regavd accorded them and 
the level of appreciation of the importance of their 
function, are largely dependent, as in other comparable 
professions. on the economic position in which they are 
placed. C 5 


115. Teachers’ salaries should : 


(a) Reflect the importance to society of the teaching func- 
tion and hence the importance of teachers as well as 
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116. 


117. 


118. 


Wie), 


120. 


121. 
122) 


(2) The progression 


the responsibilities of all kinds which fall upon them 
from the time of their entry into the service ; 


(6) Compare favourably with salaries paid in other occupa- 
tions requiring similar or equivalent qualifications ; 


(c) Provide -teachers with the means to ensure a 
reasonable standard of living for themselves and their 
families as well as to invest in further education or in 
the pursuit of cultural activities, thus enhancing their 
professional qualification ; 


(d) Take account of the fact that certain posts require 
higher qualifications and experience and carry greater 
responsibilities. 


Teachers should be paid on the basis of salary scales 
established in agreement with the teachers’ organizations. 
In no circumstances should qualified teachers during a 
probationary period or if employed on aetemporary basis 
be paid on a lower salary scale than that laid down for 
established teachers. 


The salary structure should be planned so as not to give 


rise to injustices or anomalies tending to lead to friction 


between different groups of teachers. 

Where a maximum “number of class contact hours is laid 
down, a teacher whose regular schedule exceeds the normal 
maximum should receive additional remuneration on an 


approyed scale. 


Salary differentials should be based on objective criteria 
such as levels of qualification, years of experience or degrees 
of responsibility but the relationship between the lowest 
and the highest salary should be of a reasonable order. 


ishi ic salary scale of a 
n establishing the placement ona basic sa ; 
fiche of vocational or technical subjects who may have 
no academic degree, allowance should be made for the 
value of his practical training and experience. 
Teachers’ salaries should be calculated on an annual basis. 


n the grade through salary increments 


(1) Advancemee ie preferably annual, intervals should 


granted at regular, 
be provided. 
from the minimum to the maximum ol 
the basic Salary scale should not extend over a period 
longer than 10 to 15 years. i : 
uld be granted salary increments for service 
2 prteaaed pa periods of probationary or temporary — 


appointment. 
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123. (1) Salary scales for teachers should be reviewed periodi- 
cally to take into account such factors as a rise in the- 
cost of living, increased productivity leading to higher 
standards of living in the country or a general upward 
movement in wage or salary Jevels. 


(2) Where a system of salary adjustments automatically 
following a cost-of-living index has been adopted, the 
choice of index should be determined with the participa- 
tion of the teachers’ organizations and any cost-of-living 
allowance granted should be regarded as an integral 
part of earnings taken into account for pension purposes. 


124. No merit rating system for purposes of salary determina- 
tion should be introduced or applied without prior consult- 
ation with and acceptance by the teachers” organizations 
concerned. 


XI. Social Security 


1 
General Provisions 


125. All teachers, regardless of the type of school in which they 
serve, should enjoy the same or similar social security 
protection. Protection should be extended to periods of 
probation and of training for those who are regularly 

» employed as teachers. 


126. (1) Teachers should be protected by social security measures 
in respect of all the contingencies included in the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation Social Security (Minimum 
Standards) Convention, 1952, namely by medical care, 
sickness benefit, unemployment benefit, od-age benefit, 
employment injury benefit, family benefit, maternity 
benefit, invalidity benefit and survivors’ benefit. 

(2) The standards of social security provided for teachers 
should be at least as favourable as those set out in the 
relevant instruments of the International Labour Organi- 
sation and in particular the Social Security (Minimum 
Standards) Convention, 1952. 


(3) Social security benefits for teachers should be granted 
as a matter of right. ; 


127. The social security protection of teachers should take 
account of their particular conditions of employment, as 


‘indicated in paragraphs 128—140. 


Medical Care 


128. In regions where there is a scarcity of medical facilities 
teachers should be paid travelling expenses necessary to 
obtain appropriate medical care. z 


i 
~ 


130, 


132, 


| 133, 


7” 134, 


| Invalidity Benefit 


ly TSS. 


| " 136, 
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Sickness Benefit 
129, (1) Sickness benefit should be granted throughout any period 


of incapacity for work involving suspension of earnings. 


(2) It should be paid from the first day in each case of 
suspension of earnings. 


(3) Where the. duration of sickness benefit is limited to a 
specified period, provisions should be made for exten- 
sions in cases in which it is necessary for teachers to be 
isolated from pupils. 


Employment Injury Benefit 


Teachers should be protected against the consequences of 
injuries suffered not only during teaching at school but 
also when engaged in. school activities away from the 
school premises or grounds. ° -e 


Certain infectious diseases prevalent among children should 
be regarded as occupational diseases when contracted by 
teachers who have been exposed to them by virtue of their 
contact with pupils. 


Old-age Benefit ¢ 


Pension credits earned by a teacher under any education 
authority within a country should be portable should the 
teacher transfer to employment under any other authority 
within that country. 


Taking account of national regulations, teachers who, in 
case of a duly recognized teacher shortage, continue in 
service after qualifying for a pension should either receive 
credit in the calculation of the pension for the additional 
years of service or be able to gaina supplementary pension 
through an appropriate agency. 

Old-age benefit should be so related to final earnings that 
the teacher may continue to maintain an adequate living 
standard. 


Invalidity benefit should be payable to teachers who are 
forced to discontinue teaching because of physical or 
mental disability. Provision should be made for the 
granting of pensions where the contingency is not covered 
by extended sickness benefit or other means. 


Where disability is only partial in that the teacher is able 


to tedth part time, partial invalidity benefit should be 


payable, 
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137. (1) Invalidity benefit should be so related to final earnings 


that the teacher may continue to maintain an adequate 
living standard. 


(2) Provision should be made for medical care and allied 


benefits with a view to restoring or, where this is not 
possible, improving the health of disabled teachers, as 
well as for rehabilitation services designed to prepare 
disabled teachers, wherever possible, for the resumption 
of their previous activity. 


Survivors’ Benefit 


138. 


The conditions of eligibility of survivors’ benefit and the 
amount of such benefit should be such as to enable sur- 
vivors to maintain an adequate standard of living’and as to 
‘secure the welfare and education of surviving dependent 


children. 


Means of providing Social Security for Teachers 


139. (1) The social security protection of teachers should be 


140. 


(2) 


(3 


) 


assured as far as possible through a general scheme 
applicable to employed persons in the public sector or 
in the private sector as appropriate. 


Where no general scheme is in existence for one or more 
of the contingencies to be covered, special schemes, 
statutory or non-statutory, should be established. 


Where the level of benefits under a general scheme is be- 
low that provided for in this Recommendation, it should 
be brought up to recommended standard by means of 
supplementary schemes, 


Consideration should be given to the possibility of associat- 
ing representatives of teachers’ organizations with the 
administration of special and supplementary schemes, 
including the investment of their funds, 


XII. The Teacher Shortage 
141, (1) It should be a guiding principle that any severe supply 


(2 


~~ 


problem should be dealt with by measures which are 
recognized as exceptional, which do not detract from or 
endanger in any way professional standards already 
established or to be established and which minimize 
educational loss to pupils. 


Recognizing that certain expedients designed to deal 
with the shortage of teachers, such as ‘over-large classes 


and the unreasonable extension of hours of teaching 
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duty are incompatible with the aims and objectives of 
education and are detrimental to the pupils, the com- 


continue them. 

142. In developing countries, where supply considerations may 
necessitate short-term intensive emergency preparation 
Programmes for teachers, a fully professional, extensive 
Programme should be available in order to produce corps 
of professionally prepared teachers competent to guide and 
direct the educational enterprise. 


143, (1) Students admitted to training in short-term, emergency 
programmes should be selected in terms of the standards 
applying to admission to. the normal professional pro- 
gramme, or even higher ones, to ensure that they will be 
capable of subsequently completing the requirements of 
the full programme. i 


(2) Arrangements and special facilities, including extra study 
leave on full pay, should enable such students to comp- 
lete their qualifications in service. 


144. (1) As far as possible, unqualified personnel shuld be 
required to work under the close supervision and 
direction of professionally qualified teachers. 


(2) As a condition of continued employment such persons 
should be required to obtain or complete their qualifi- 
cations, 


145, Authorities should recognize that improvements in the 
Social and economic status of teachers, their living and 
Working conditions, their terms of employment and 
their career prospects are the best means of overcoming 
any existing shortage of competent and experienced 
teachers, and of attracting to and retaining in the teach- 
ing profession substantial numbers of fully qualified 


Persons. 
XM, Final Provision 


146) Where teachers Enjoy a status which is, in certain respects, 
more favourable than that provided for in this Recommend- 
ation, its terms should not be invoked to diminish the | 
Status already granted. . 


IMPLEMENTATION OF THE RECOMMENDATION 
CONCERNING THE STATUS OF TEACHERS 


The Special Intergovernmental Conference which adopted on 
5) October 1966 4 rage ea international instrument concerning 
the Status of teachers, marked the culmination of a long international 
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movement towards the professional and social upgrading of teachers. 
Since 1947, when the term “Teachers’ Charter’ appeared for the 
first time in Unesco’s programme, various attempts had been made 
to formulate a set of principles defining, at an international level, 
the rights and responsibilities of teachers and relating these 
rights and responsibilities to the wider issues of expansion and 
Progress of education in the world. Several international teachers’ 
organizations drew up teachers charters which reflected the experience 
and aspirations of their members, totalling some 10 million. Several 
Sessions of the International Conference on Public Education, con- 
vened jointly by Unesco and_ the International Bureau of Education, 
made detailed recommendations concerning the preservice and in- 
service training of teachers, their legal and material Status, as well 
as the exercise of the teaching profession, to Ministries of Education. 


The novelty of the recommendation elaborated jointly by 
Unesco ahd the International Labour Organisation, in co-operation 
with teaching organizations is threefold. First, it is based on all the 
previous work in this field, enriched and updated’ by regional _inter- 
national surveys and meetings of experts devoted to these issues, 
organized under the auspices of ILO and Unesco during the period 
1958-1966. It is therefore more comprehensive and more systematic 
than azy previous “charter”. Secondly, the provisions of the recom- 
mendation aimed at the improvement of the academic, professional, 
economic and social status of teachers are conceived in terms of an 
Overall educational planning and policy and organically related to the 
quantitative and qualitative progress of education. Thirdly—and 
most important—the recommendation was adopted by governments, 
which means on the one hand that, in its final version, due account 
was taken of the diversity of educational systems and socio-economic 
conditions in different parts of the world, and on the other, that the 
governments of Member States of Unesco and ILO are morally bound 
by this instrument and, by virtue of the constitutional provisions 
of the two organizations, responsible for its implementation. 


Dissemination of the Principles of the Recommendation 


As soon as the final text of the recommendation was adopted, 
the two sponsoring agencies made a systematic effort to publicize its 
content. Copies of the recommendation in four working languages 
have been put at the disposal of goverr ments and their appropriate 
public services, National Commissions, Unesco and ILO experts in 
the field, numerous teacher training institutions and teachers ea 
zations. In addition to this free distribution, organizations wie 
to distribute large quantities of the recomiaendation have pee 4 Se 
ed the possibility of obtaining copies at a nominal price. a e a 
number of Unesco printed copies distributed upto October | a 
has exceeded 12,000. Several teachers _ organizations eps 
the recommendation in their national periodicals, ine ae whic 
have impressive circulation figures: for oan, AG Rat 

(U.K.), over 200,000, and “L’enseignement’”’ (Canada), 80.000. 
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years after its adoption in four languages, the recommendation has 
een translated into seventeen other languages : Arabic, Chinese, 
Zech, Danish, Finnish, Flemish, German, Hebrew, Hungarian, 
Indonesian, Japanese, Korean, Portuguese, Serbo-Croatian, Swedish, 


into German, Flemish and Italian. In one country, the Ministry 
of Education addressed the full text of the recommendation to all 


In October 1967, a pamphlet entitled Status of Teachers was 
Published jointly by ILO and Unesco. The publication describes the 
Srigin and the significance of the recommendation, and in addition 
to the text of the instrument, gives pertinent quotations from other 
International declarations and instruments applying to teachers and 
Teferred to in the Tecommendation [the Declaration of the Rights 
Gptie Child, Freedom of Association and Protection of the Right to 
~tanize Conventions (ILO), Convention against Discrimination 
n Education (Unesco), ete.]. The pamphlet also Tepritfts ethe report 
of © Special Intergovernmental Conference and a list of relevant 
recommendations adopted by the International Conference on Public 
Education (Unesco/IBE). 


. In order to explain to the general public the main issues under- 
lying the objectives and main provisions of the recommendation, 
Professop Jean Thomas (France); President of the Special Inter- 
Sovernmental Conference on the Status of Teachers, wrote a booklet 
at the request of Unesco entitled Teachers for the Schools of Tomor- 
Tow (see p, 26), available in French, English and Spanish, 


There is no doubt that the wide dissemination of the principles 
Of the Tecommendation is the first step towards achieving. its object- 
Wes. At their meeting held in April 1968 at Unesco House, inter- 
National teachers’ organizations rightly emphasized this point of 
View and ©xpressed their determination to continue the Work of dis- 
amination, in Co-operation with other groups of organized public 
Pinion, €specially at provincial and local levels, so as to’ make the. 
ie <ommendation known and understood not only by individual prac- 
28 and student teachers and all parents, but generally by all 
those Concerned with progress and the quality of education. 


Studies and Enquiries 
Alth incipal rovisions of the recommendation are 
based on me piesa in fil regions of the world, the extent to 
Which these trends are manifest in individual countries varies consi-_ _ 
Stably according to socia-economic and cultural differences, and 
“cording to the patterns and organizations of educational systems, 
For this Teason, the Secretariat of Unesco has Initiated international 
Ys and Comparative studies on the manner in which the common 
Standards Set out in the recommendation are understood and applied 
1 2 selected numberof countries. It is hoped that the results of 
these Studies, when published, will provide stimulation and 
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guidance for improving the status of teachers, and promote pro- 
gressive educational policies in other countries. In 1968, an enquiry 
on the participation of teachers in the elaboration of educational 
policy and in the improvement of education, was carried out in 
co-operation with four international teachers’ organizations (World 
Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching Profession, World 
Federation of Teachers’ Unions, International Federation of Free 
Teachers’ Unions, World Union of Catholic Teachers). The enquiry 
covered 33 countries: Austria, Belgium, Canada, Ceylon, Chile, 
Republic of the Congo, Democratic Republic of the Congo, Cuba, 
Denmark, France, Federal Republic of Germany, Ghana, Hungary, 
India, Israel, Italy, Japan, Republic of Korea, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Nicaragua, Peru, Philippines, Sudan, Sweden, Tanzania, 
Thailand, Trinidad and Tobago, Tunisia, U.S.A., USSR, Uruguay, 
Yugoslavia. : 


In 1967-68, each of the international teachers’ organizations 
selected onc or more major chapters of the recommendation as a 
subject of study for their international © or regional conferences. 
The discussions were based on reports of national associations on 
problems relating to the implementation of the recommendation. 
Thus the World Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching 
Profession chose as the theme of its conference in Vancouver 
(Canada) 1967, “Professional respensibility of teachers”, and discussed. 
the content and implications of the recommendation at regional 
seminars in Latin America (Bogota, 1966), Africa (Tunis, 1967) 
and Asia (Tokyo, 1967). ‘Conditions for effective teaching and 
learning” was the theme discussed_ by the International Federation 
of Teachers’ Associations and the Federation of Secondary Teachers’ 
Associations in Copenhagen in 1967. The conference of the 
_Confederacion de Educadores Americanos in Mexico, 1967, was 
devoted to the theme “Improvement of the status of teachers in Latin 
America’, while the World Federation of Teachers’ Unions examin- 
ed “The scope and limits of the recommendation concerning the 
status of teachers” in Leipzig in the same year. The World Union 
of Catholic Teachers analysed the ‘‘Main features of the recommend- 
ation” in Berlin, 1967, and the theme selected by the International 


Federation of Teachers’ Associations for its conference in Dublin in 
1968 was ‘Teachers’ Rights’. Lastly, the International Federation 
of Free Teachers’ Unions has undertaken a systematic analysis of 
international conventions and re commendations adopted by ILO and 


applicable to teachers. 


. The provisions of the recommendation concerning the pre- 
service preparation of teachers served as a frame of reference for 4 
committee of experts convened by Unesco in December 1967 to 
review trends and problems in teacher education. The committee, 
whose composition reflected the diversity of educational systems 
and the main geographical and cultural regions of the world, exa- 
mined the present needs and changes in the organization and content 
of teacher education in both developed and developing countries. 
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Its conclusions, while in harmony with the general principles of the 
recommendation, offer more explicit guidance for future planning 
and action in the field of teacher ,preparation and, in addition, in- 
clude an inventory of urgent problems which deserve further study. 


The development of systematic measures for further education 
of teachers in service is a task upon which the recommendation 
places strong emphasis. The recent meeting of international tea- 
chers’ organizations convened by Unesco revealed that most national 
professional associations consider the strengthening of measures in this 
field, with the active participation of the organized teaching pro- 
fession, as a top priority activity for the improvement of the status of 
teachers. Assistance to national and regional schemes of further 
education of teachers has been a standing feature of Unesco’s edu- 
cational programmes for many years. In 1969-70, Unesco intends 
to carry out a world-wide survey of trends and preblems in this 
Vital field in order to facilitate an international exchange of relevant 
information en various national schemes. ° 


Progressive Application of the Recommendation 


° 


The Special Intergovernmental Conference which adopted the 
recommendation also unanimously expressed its concern that Unesco 
and ILO “after mutual consultation and in a spirit~of close co- 
Operation” should take measures for its implementation. In the weeks 
following the close of the intergovernmental conference, the Unesco 
General Conference at its fourteenth session and the Governing Body 
of ILO at its 167th session adopted an identical resolution inyiting 
Member States to apply the provisions of the recommendation, to 
submit the international instrument to competent authorities before 
1 December 1967, and subsequently to transmit periodic reports on 
measures taken by them to put the recommendation into effect. 
This resolution also stipulated that a small inter-organization body, 
half of whose members were to be chosen by Unesco and half by 
ILO, would be set up to examine these reports. 


By October 1968 the Secretariat had received thirty initial 
Teports from Member States indicating the name of the competent 
authorities to which the recommendation had been formally sub- 
mitted, and the nature. of the steps taken by them to give effect to 
the recommendation. » Several of these reports contained interesting 
information on measures taken to improve the academic, social and 


€conomic status of teachers. 


I rs after the adoption of the recomnienaation, 
the Toint IL) Uneseo Committee of Experts on the Application of 
the Recommendation held its first session in Geneva, from 16 to 
20 September 1968. The 12 members of the joint committee, 
appointed by the Executive Board of Unesco and the Governing Body 
of ILO, acting in_ their private capacities, drew up a questionnaire 
designed to guide Member States in the preparation of their reports. 


¥ 
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in addition to governmental reports, to-take into account information 
received from teachers’ organizations, whether national bodies 
which co-operate. with ILO or international organizations having 
consultative relations with Unesco. At its second session to be 
held in Paris in spring 1970, the committee will examine the reports 
of Member States, together with other pertinent information at its 
disposal and draw up its own evaluation of the progress achieved in 
Member States. Its report will be submitted to the General Con- 
ference of Unesco and to the Governing Body of ILO, which will 
decide on such separate but parallel action as they may deem 
appropriate. 


Instrument of Educational Progress 


___ There is evidence that the impact of the recommendation is 
being felt in educational circles in many parts of the world. When- 
ever national teachers’ organizations discuss their professional pro- 


ponsibilities for teachers, in addition to their current classroom 
duties. They are expected, through their organizations or by other 
means, to collaborate with educational authorities in such matters 
as the preparation of educational reforms, the revision of curricula 
and the development of new educational methods. There are signs all 
over the world that teachers are increasingly aware of these respon- 
sibilities which require a serious effort on their part to keep abreast 
of new educational developments. Through its programme of 
international studies on. the new responsibilities of teachers, its 
tegular consultations and active co-operation with teachers’ organi- 
zations, Unesco intends to stimulate this process aimed at developing 
a fruitful partnership between teachers ano’ educational authorities 


for the improvement of education. 
____ (By Vladimir Hercik, Unesco Chronicle, January 1969, Vol. XV 
No. 1.) x & 


———— 


————— 
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ie. 
In-Service Training of Primary 
School Teachers in Asia 


Principal Findings and Recommendations of a Regional 
YMposium 


Sch A Regional Symposium on the In-Service Training of Primary 
Chool Teachers in Asia was conyened by the Asian Institute for 
Bree Educators (sponsored by Unesco), in the University of the 
Re Mppines, Quezon City, Philippines, from 5 to 19 July 1967. This 
he the first meeting of its kind in the programme of the Institute, 
G © organization of .the Symposium was authorized by the 1966 
“neral Conference of Unesco and received assistance from Unesco, 


te In Tecognition of the importance of in-service traizing for 
revwhers, the Conference of MiniSters of Education and Ministers 
:, SPonsible for Economic Planning of Member States in Asia, con- 
raced ‘by ‘Unesco witht the co-operation of ECAFE in 1965, in 
Uauskok, made a special recommendation about this problem, 
i Tsing that Member States “organize in-service training of teachers 
Order to keep the teacher abreast with modern advances in edu- 
“ational theory and practice and in his own subject field, and to 
{nable those who do not possess adequate qualifications or are un- 
Fained, to acquire needed qualifications.” 
AG In Pursuance of the above decision and recommendation, the 
2n Institute invited experts, in their individual capacity, from the 
the uber States in Asia as well as observers from UNICEF, WCOTP, 
© Asia Foundation and Unesco sponsored regional institutes. Experts 
2 sixteen Member States submitted reports on their respective 


n 
c : t : 
Suntries and fifteen participated in the Symposium. 


© Objectives of the, Symposium 
These were defined as follows : 
(‘) To review the in-service training programmes in the 
Sountries of the region ; i BasiotEte 
RS f e review, to prepare a r 
Bee seat ae een and conduct of jn- 
Service training programmes ; an 
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(iii) To identify the areas where further research is needed and 
to develop research designs for such studies. 


THE NEED FOR IN-SERVICE TRAINING 
AIMS AND OBJECTIVES 


In-service training of primary school teachers in Asia is vital 
to the progress and qualitative improvement of education in the 
region, particularly at the primary level, and should be considered as 
both complementary and supplementary to the normal pre-service 
programmes. 


In view of the rapid expansion of education in all Member 
States, particularly at the primary level, many countries have had to 
recruit teachers with qualifications which are lower than either the 
minimum prescribed qualifications at the time of admission to train- 
ing or the present prescribed minimum requirements. In addition, 
these countries have had to resort to emergency or ‘‘crash” training 
programmes ‘to prepare as quickly as possible new teachers for the 
fast expanding school programme. As a consequence, there is a 
rather high proportion of unqualified or inadequately trained teachers 
in primary schools in many Member States, who must be given 
regular in-service training to ensure that the quantitative expansion 
in education is accompanied by qualitative improvement. 


The tendency in most countries today, especially among the 
advanced nations, is to lengthen the period for pre-service training 
and to raise the present minimum qualifications with a view to 
improving the quality of teachers and teacher training. Most develop- 
ing countries, however, cannot yet afford to think in terms © 
lengthening the period of pre-service training because of the urgent 
need of producing new teachers for immediate service in schools’ In 
any case, pre-service training, however long, does not and cannot 
fully prepare a person to function efficiently as a teacher throughout 
his professional life. Pre-service training must be followed by 
career-long in-service training and education if the quality of eae 
and of education in primary schools is to be maintained an ae 
proved. It is, therefore, essential that the pre-service Ct 
student teachers should be closely integrated and Gooruinare 3 
the in-service training programme for trained teachers In or fort 2 
provide a programme of continuous teacher education and to toste: 
their professional growth. 8 


There is a great deal of wastage in primary schools in some 
countries resulting from uninteresting and ineffective teaching by the 
large number of underqualified or inadequately trained teaciers 
particularly from the emergency training courses. A programme 0 
teacher education for these inadequately trained teachers will help to 
reduce the high percentage of dropouts from primary schools ani 
ensure equality of opportunity for children in »rimary schools and 
better returns on educational investment. 
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In the rural areas, the teacher is likely to suffer from intellectual 
and professional isolation and from low morale. In view of the fact 
that in some countries teachers have to serve not only as teachers in 
the classroom but also as leaders and guides in the social, cultural 
and economic life of the community, it is essential that these teachers 
be given in-service training to refresh their minds and keep 
abreast of cultural and educational developments. 


There has been a great deal of research and experimentation in 
the behavioural sciences in respect of the social, psychological and 
emotional development and growth of children and the learning 
process, which have revolutionized educational theory and practice 
and have contributed to the establishment of a sound, scientific basis 
for education. In addition, rapid changes are taking place in science 
and technology, resulting in an ever increasing use of new instruc- 
tional materials and equipment including audio-visual eids and mass 
media. All these developments have led educators to review and 
revise curricula on the basis of the new concepts of*education. It is 
Vital for teachers in primary schools to understand these developments 
and their far-reaching implications for teaching, administration and 
Supervision in the total educational system and be prepared adequately 
for giving effect to curricular changes. 


In-service training should also be designed to heip teachers to 
become well-adjusted members of a society in the process of change. 
For this, they have to keep themselves constantly abreast of the 
Tapid changes that take place in society and in the world around 
them. Negative attitudes to change have to be broken down and 
Positive attitudes built to broaden their cultural backgrounds, culti- 
Vate their personalities and improve their professional techniques. 
Since the content of education draws its vitality from the personality 
of the teacher, it is essential that teachers be given in-service training 
to enable (aor to find the resources to grow from within by refresh- 
ing their minds, strengthening their convictions, awakening their 
interests and curiosity and instilling professional pride and respect 


for high standards of performance. 

In-service training provides an excellent opportunity to Minis- 
tries of Education to offer further and specialtied training io promis, 
i i iti nsibility in 
In, motion to positions of greater responsi 
Berea snare aaa of administration and supervision have 
Changed materially during the last Sates ae ae eee deed 

ecessary to bring practi ate, 
the wee dave Eee the role of the administrator from the 
autocratic to ae demoGratic approach. Likewise, ibe super ispr a 
the ituation becomes 4 valuable resource to teachers who 
Solleberate a the planning of curricula and the improvement of 


instruction. 


In-servic€ training Pl 
enhances self-confidence an 


ional: th and thu 
motes professional’ grow t ‘ 
‘d security of tenure. The promise of a 
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career resting on the firm foundation of social and economic security 
is a very important aspect of in-service training. 


PLANNING AND ADMINISTRATION 
OF IN-SERVICE TRAINING 

Planning 

In many of the Asian countries to-day, the national plan for 
education does not make a distinguishable provision for in-service 
training, thus making it difficult to obtain adequate financial support 
for such training. It is necessary that the needs for in-service train- 
ing should be carefully assessed in every country and a definite plan 
to meet these needs formulated, which would form part of the plan 
for education within the overall national plan of economic and social 
development. / 


Planning an in-service training programme has certain special 
features which call for a considerable measure of flexibility. In 
planning for tlie development of schools and colleges, the number of 
Students to be catered for and the qualifications to which the curri- 
cula lead can be clearly and simply stated. In the case of in-service 
training, numbers will fluctuate according to the length of courses, 
that is, the shorter the courses the greater the number of teachers 
who can besaccommodated in any one year. Again, the objectives of 
the courses must be allowed to vary according to current needs. 
Nevertheless, in spite of these difficulties, a plan for in-service train- 
ing expressed in terms of the numbers and costs involved and the 
objectives is necessary if it is to be accepted as a normal and perma- 
nent part of an educational plan. Within this general framework, 
details of specific courses should be left to local decision. 


An important aspect of planning as it relates to the in-service 
training of teachers is to provide for ample and adequate consultation 
not only among teacher educators, supervisors, administrators and 
others involved in the organization of training programmes but also 
with teachers for whom these programmes are intended. 


Administrative Machinery 


Even a carefully conceived plan for in-service training with an 
adequate financial provision may prove ineffective if there is no proper 
Machinery for its implementation. It is, tlierefore, desirable that 
there should be a special administrative machinery at all levels of 
administration to take care of in-service training. 


r 


(or division or unit) of teacher education which takes care of both 
pre-service and in-service training. It is important, however, that this 
unit functions as a part and parcel of the total administration of the 
Ministry or Department of Education. Corresponding units should 
also be set up at the regional and local levels. 


At the national level, this could take the férm of a department * 


_—e 
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For an effective functioning of this machinery, it is imperative 
that it be headed by an officer of sufficient seniority and status and be 
staffed at all levels by properly qualified and competent personnel. 
If such personnel is not readily available, it will be necessary either 
to provide the facilities needed for their appropriate training or to 
utilise similar facilities available elsewhere either in the region or 
outside it. 


The machinery set up by the government for the administration 
of in-service training should include arrangements for utilising the 
Services of other agencies or organizations that can contribute effec- 
tively to this programme, such as universities, professional associa- 
tions of teachers, other government departments, local authorities, 
cultural and civic groups, local communities and international 
Organizations. 


a ' 
: Effective co-operation and co-ordination among these agencies 
is of prime importance. A suitable way of ensuring co-ordination is 
to establish a co-ordinating body composed of the representative of 
all the agencies concerned at the different levels. 


Co-operation should be particularly strong between teacher 
educators and supervisors in view of the fact that these two groups 
Share the main task of organizing and carrying out the in-service 
training programmes. The administrative personnel occupy a pivotal 
Position in the total scheme of co-operation and co-ordination since 
it is they who not only determine the general policies on which the 
in-service training programmes will be based and _ provide the neces- 
ary financial and material support but also license teachers and 
enforce service regulations. 

There should be a gradual movement in the direction ofa 
decentralized system of organization and administration for in-service 
training. While overall planning and determination of policy are 
inseparable from the functions of the Central authority, it is highly 
desirable that agencies of in-service training at the regional and local 
levels should be encouraged to assume increasing responsibility for the 
Organization and implementation of in-service training programmes, 

ne of the main advantages of decentralization lies in the fact that 
local educators, provided they are qualified, are in the best position 


to know the local conditions in which in-service training operates as 


Well as the needs of’children and the problems of teachers in their 
: areas. 

i very important role to play in the in-service 
thine not aint rh te Ht, they have been concerted more 
With the .inspection of school facilities and with the assessment of 
teachers’ competencies than with assisting teachers in their profes- 
Sional growth. In future, every encouragement and help should be 
given to them to enable them to assume a leadership role, in colla- 
boration with other educators, in the development of effective pro- 


grammes of in-service training. 
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In their own particular role as supervisors, they can also help 
teachers to grow professionally by making use of such diverse means 
as providing individual guidance, holding group conferences, giving 
demonstrations of teaching, distributing professional literature, and 
organizing study groups of teachers. 


There are at least two restrictive factors that prevent many 
supervisors in the Asian countries from making an effective contri- 
bution to the in-service growth of teachers. These are: (i) the un- 
duly large number of schools and teachers that they are required to 
supervise, and (ii) the enormous amount of clerical work that they 
have to do for lack of adequate clerical assistance. If these two 
inhibiting conditions are improved, supervisors could be expected to 
play a more useful role in the in-service training of teachers provided, 
of course, they are properly qualified and competent to take on this 
special assigrment. 

Finance ss 

Investment in an in-service training programme aims primarily, 
through upgrading of factor skills, at increasing the returns on exist- 
ing investments by reducing dropouts and improving output. As 
such, it contributes directly to social and economic development and 


should be eanceived as an essential component in resources allocation 
policies. € 


To enable programmes to be efficiently planned ahead, budget- 
ary provision over a period of years is necessary and efficient evalu- 
ation procedures must be devised to ensure economical functioning. 


Supplementary funds may be available from other sources such 
as foreign and international organizations. and national non-govern- 
mental agencies such as banks, local foundations, business groups, 
teachers’ organizations, civic and cultural groups, parent-teacher orga~ 
nizations, and local communities; but these will be insufficient 
for a systematic and full programme without the main support from 
public funds. 


Evaluation 


Evaluation of in-service training programmes is needed both to 
measure the economic returns on the investment and, to assess, in 


educational terms, their impact on schools ané teachers. 
Such evaluation may take the following forms : 


47) Evaluation of a particular in-service training activity in the 
total programme in terms of the extent of involvement 
of the participants in the activity, the quality of thinking 
that took place, and the usefulness of the activity to the 
participants. 


(ii) Assessment of the impact made on the schools by a 
particular activity in the programme, which may be done 
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through such means as follow-up visits by staff, a study of 
reports made by participants, and the reactions of princi- 
pals and supervisors. 


(iii) Periodical evaluation of the total programme for the 
benefit—firstly, of the organizers, who could then effect im- 
provements in it, and secondly, of the government, who 
could decide to expand, curtail or modify it. 


THE ROLE OF VARIOUS AGENCIES 
Primary Teacher Training Institutions 


_ In most of the Asian countries, the primary teacher training insti- 
tutions have been concerned mainly, if not exclusively, with providing 
Pre-service training. In future, they should be expected to be equally 
Concerned with providing in-service training. In order, however, to 
facilitate their participation in this aspect of teacher training, there 
should be appropriate adjustments in their organization and staffing, 
Including the addition of necessary personnel and facilities not 
only for the actual in-service training but also for follow-up. 


Among the functions that such institutions may be expected to 
undertake, the most important are : 


(i) Participating in the development of a comprehensive pro- 
gramme of in-service training at all levels ; 5 
(ii) Providing courses for both trained and untrained teachers ; 
(iii) Organizing seminars and workshops to deal with specific 
problems faced by teachers ; 
(iv) Helping teachers to adapt the curriculum to local require- 
ments ; and 


(¥) Undertaking the evaluation and follow-up of the training 
that has been given. 


Special Centres or Institutes 


fo In some countries, special centres or institutes have been set up 
an the express purpose of providing in-service training to primary 
4 ol teachers, thus complementing the efforts of the regular primary 
€acher training institutions and other agencies engaged in this work. 
auch centres, wherever they exist, could also undertake to organize 
rome spondence courses, long-term courses for untrained teachers and 
Tefresher courses for trained teachers. However, in view of the sound . 
g eens that pre-service, training should not be divorced from in- 
f Tvice training, it might not be desirable to delegate the responsibility 
Or refresher courses entirely, or even largely, to such special centres 
OF institutes. 


There are ciher useful functions that such special institutes 
Could perform ; 
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(i) Provide in-service training for teacher educators, super- 
visors and administrators who are concerned with the train- 
ing of primary school teachers : 


(ii) Take part in or undertake research and experimentation in 
primary education and primary teacher training ; and 


(iii) Produce and distribute educational literature such as edu- 
cational abstracts, teachers’ guides, etc. 


There are also some institutes in this fegion which are primarily 
engaged in educational research but which also conduct in-service 
training. This is a useful service which all educational research insti- 
tutions should be encouraged to render. 


Universities 


a . . 

In very few countries in Asia ate the universities directly in- 

volved in the pre-service training of primary school teachers, and it 

will, perhaps, be a long time before they assume this responsibility. 

hey can nevertheless play an important role in the in-service training 

of primary school teachers, provided the personnel involved are given 

the necessary facilities. In particular, they should have Opportunities 
for familiarising themselves with primary schools. 


‘ Some of the ways in which they can participate in such train- 
ing are : 


(i) Assisting in the planning of in-service training pro- 
grammes ; 


(ii) Organizing training courses, or providing resource persons 
for courses in such areas as the primary school subjects, or 
the social sciences which have a bearing on education, such 
as philosophy, psychology and sociology, or such special- 
ised fields as art, music or agriculture, ifand where these 
subjects are taught in the university ; 


(iii) Providing special courses for teacher educators, educational 
administrators and supervisors ; and 


(iv) Assisting in evaluation and research relating to in-service 
training. 


Other Governmental Departments and Agencies 


Other governmental departments such ‘as the Ministries a 
Departments of Health, Agriculture, and Community Pil eae 
and governmental agencies such as museums, public libraries ane 
government broadcasting systems can assist the Ministry or Berar’ 
ment of Education in implementing in-service training programmes by 
providing the needed resource persons, useful data and - spLCrMALON) 
pertinent publications and literature, and other facilities needed for 
In-service training programmes, 
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Teachers? Organizations 


} Teachers’ organizations can make a useful contribution to the 
im-Service training of teachers in a number of ways. They can assist 


In the formulation of plans and programmes : stimulate teachers to 
attend in-service training activities through such means as educa- 
tional broadcasts and financial assistance to teachers for attending 
Such activities ; publish professional literature for use in in-service 
training activities ; organize professional Meetings to discuss new 
trends and development in education ; and finally, lend support to 


training Programmes organized by other agencies. 


Associations of teacher educators, where they exist, should also 
engage themselves actively in the in-service training of teachers. In 
Countries where such associations have not yet been formed, it is 
desirable that teacher educators should take the initiative in organiz- 
Ing them. At a later Stage, a federation of all such associations in 
the Asian Tegion could be formed to promote an exchange of views 
and experiences among teacher educators in the region! ard to develop 
Programmes of mutual professional assistance. 


Other N, on-Governmental Agencies 


Depending upon their interests and resources, other national 
Non-governmental agencies can render the same kind of*support to 
Programmes of in-service training as teachers’ organizations can. 


Foreign and international agencies can assist in this direction by 
£0-sponsoring with national governmental agencies special program- 
Mes of in-service training. Such joint sponsorship can take the form 
Of (i) joint effort in planning, financing and implementation of pro- 
grammes ; (ii) technical and/or material assistance ; (iii) scholarships 
for the training of personnel, especially for teacher educators, admi- 
Nistrators and Supervisors ; and (iv) exchange of personnel and inter- 
“ountry visits of educators. 


Regional Cooperation 


It is hi desirable that regional and _bilateral co-operation 
Should be ae among the Ai Member States for the purpose 
™plementing programmes for the in-service training of primary 
Schoo] teachers. Such co-operation may take the form of exchange 
iersonne|—students, eeducators, specialists, etc. ; co-operative 
sseatch ; exchange of professional literature ; and inter-country 


In i -operative activities among the Countries ot the 
fegion, eee ees by several regional institutes, such as 
the Asian Institute for Teacher Educators and the Asian Institute of 
Educational Planning and Administration, should be availed of. 

€re are also other regional programmes such as those relating to 
Educational research, science teaching, reading materials and schooj 
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buildings which could assist in promoting the in-service training of 
primary school teachers in the region. 


PROGRAMMES FOR IN-SERVICE TRAINING 


This section reviews first the in-service programmes for un- 
trained and trained teachers and then certain requirements common 
to all programmes ; finally, it deals with the special needs of rural 
and remote areas. The problems that in-service training is attempting 
to solve are common to both men and women teachers, 


The Untrained Teacher 


The number of untrained teachers in over half of the Member 
States is staggering. The problem is often a double problem of how to 
give these untrained teachers enough general education for their task 
as well as how to train them in the necessary professional skills. The 
matter is of such urgency that exceptional measures need to be taken 
and comprthensive plans to cover a period of years (including conti- 


nuing budgetary commitment) are essential. 
To reduce the size of the problem two suggestions are made : 


(a) That untrained teachers of long teaching experience should 
not be required to take a full course of training but should 
be given trained teacher status after an appropriate short 

~ course ; 

(6) That so far as general education is concerned, teachers who 
are much below the required standard should not be requir- 
ed to follow the same course of study as that for secon- 

* dary school children but should take a special course more 
suited to their needs and shorter in length. 


To reduce the time needed to catch up wih this backlog of un- 
trained teachers, part of the training should be given through media 
which large numbers gan use simultaneously, such as correspondence 
courses, programmed instruction, teachers’ guides, radio and possibly 
television. Provided the numbers involved are large (which in most 
countries they are), the costs per untrained teacher are definitely 
lower than those incurred by using only traditional methods. 


Some use of traditional methods is nevertheless essential. The 
media to which reference has just been made are sometimes called 
‘indirect’ media because teacher and pupil cannot directly discuss 
problems. For this reason any programme of in-service training for 
the untrained teacher which uses these media must be accompanied 
by more traditional means, such as vacation courses, weekly seminars, 
auu' visits by training staff to observe the teacher in school, In parti- 
cular, four ingredients should find a placé in every complete pro- 
gramme : 


(a) Group discussions of problems, 
(6) Individual counselling, ; 
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(c) Supervised classroom teaching, and 
(a) Library facilities, 


.° €ncourage the teacher the whole course should be broken 
down into units, each of which earns credit. ‘ 


to Member States in the region. 

In concluding this section on the untrained teacher, it is neces- 
Sary to emphasise speed not only because the problem hangs like a 
millstone round the neck of educational progress but also because 
the lack of professional status amongst a large number of teachers 
1S bad for the morale of the teaching service and the Welfare of the 
Schools. Most untrained teachers should be able to qualify within 
three or four years. 


The Trained Teacher 


._, Itis evident that in a number of Member States the in-service 
training of trained primary teachers takes a very low priority. Many 
Teasons could be produced in support of a much higher priority, but 
Perhaps these can best be summarised by two statements : 


(2) It is difficult to introduce improvements and changes 
throughout the primary schools by any other means as 
Speedily as by in-service training, and for many changes 
there are no other means. 


(4) Even in conditions where improvements must be postponed 
for a time, in-service training can help to prevent a lower- 
ing of standards and a loss of morale. 


_ It may be useful to distinguish certain broad categories of in- 
Service programmes according to the type of teacher catered for and 
© Objectives of the course. First, there are courses for the sub- 
Standard trained teacher. As standards rise many teachers find them- 
Selves below the latest requirements for a qualified teacher either on 
© general education side or professional side. These courses are 
signed Specifically to upgrade them and their value is clear, 


: Then, there are courses for the fully qualified teacher. These. can 
ore = sage variety cf objectives and perhaps, because of this, they 
often Suffer from two weaknesses : (a) a lack of continuity and se- 
duence, and so their effect is weakened and dispersed; and (b) a failure 
© Tecognise that when the objective of the course is to introduce 
Something radically new in the schools, the cooperation of heads and 
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supervisors must first be sought and follow-up arrangements must be 
intensified. The remedy lies in sequence planning of courses where 
necessary (this is not desirable in all cases), proper attention to pre- 
paring opinion for the acceptance of change, and follow-up visits to 
schools to encourage and advise the teachers who have taken 
courses. 

The detailed content of the courses for fully qualified tea- 
chers must depend on local circumstances, but three considerations 
should be borne in mind when devising the programmes : 

(a) If the felt needs of teachers are given prominence, those 
attending the courses are more likely to become genuinely 
interested and actively involved. 

(b) If in-service programmes can be seen to be contributing to 
the solution of widely recognised problems—such as wast- 
age from the primary school or weaknesses in the basic 
subjects—they will gain more support from the authorities. 

(c) If due attention is paid in the courses to the teacher’s 
social needs, his effectiveness as a person will be increased 
and his morale raised. 

The length of courses and the methods used can cover a wide 
variety. The only point to be made here is concerning method. 
There shotiid be an increasing use of methods which require active 
Participation by the teacher——such as discussion groups, seminars, 
workshops and action research. In contrast, lectures should only be 
used when there is no other way. These “participating” methods 
are more suitable for experienced adults, especially when dealing with 
the practical problems of education. 

Requirements Common to all Programmes 


These requirements include the provision of incentives to teachers 
to attend courses, the involvement of teacher’s interests in the pro- 
grammes, the support of school principals, supervisors, and pre-service 
training staff, the follow-up of teachers who have been on courses, 
and provision for training of teacher educators engaged in in-service 


Incentives may be used to persuade teachers to take Part in in- 
service training programmes and can be positive or negative. They 
can be positive by offering rewards, such as credit points towards 
promotion and/or increases in salary, travel allowances, ‘release 
time”’, etc., or they can be negative by providing penalties for non- 
attendance, such as “efficiency bars” and limited certification. Or 
atte;dance may be made compulsory and become part of the accept- 
ed life of a teacher. ¢ Setieranare 


Though incentives are valuable, and in most circumstances 
necessary, they are not by themselyes sufficient. A teacher's atten- 
dance can be ensured, but more than lip service is not certain unless 
he becomes genuinely convinced that what he is leataing will benefit 


Pa TT Sa 
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his Pupils and his school. It above refers to the desir- ability 
Ol giving prominence during courses to those needs which are 
felt by teachers to be important. The point to be made here is that 
for teachers to feel that they are being consulted and involved in the 
Courses, it is not enough for supervisors, who are in a position of 
authority, to report their views. Those who are engaged in planning 
and Tunning the courses must also have the Opportunity of informal 
Consultations with teachers. Involvement is largely an emotional 
Problem and therefore the promotion of a climate of harmony, good- 
will and close personal relations must always be a main consi- 
deration both in the preparation for, and the day-to-day conduct of, 
I-service courses, 


Where radical changes, such as a new approach to the teaching 
of arithmetic, are to be introduced into the schools through in-service 
Courses, it is more than ever necessary to secure the understanding 
ani Sympathy of supervisors, heads of schools eand pre-service 
teacher educators before any in-service courses are held. Otherwise, 
©pposition arising out of lack of understanding may easily nullify 

© influences of the teacher who has attended a course. Short 
Co: €rences, demonstrations and personal explanations can be used 
secure this cooperation. 


Courses introducing radicil changes also need more follow-up 
Support than do courses which improve on already accepted practices, 
Ttis Very desirable that follow-up visits to schools should be made by 
the staff who were involved in the in-service course and every effort 
Should be made to release them to undertake at least part of the 


follow-up programme. 


j i i i have been 

On the subject of quality of in-service courses, there 1 

Complaints of a thoteee of suitable staff in some countries. So it 

may be helpful to suggest what are the minimum qualifications 
needed by in-service staff. These are three : 


(2) Practical experience of some continuous teaching at the 
primary level, without which it is not easy to win the teal 
respect of experienced teachers. That the ‘experience 
should be continuous is important because teaching isolat- 
ed lessons does not allow one to acquire practical experi- 
ence of child development at this level. 

ill i ds of teaching 
and some skill in, the metho c chi 
ee Rene aS (as is distinct from pre-service training 
eee Sania These methods are referred to above, 


‘ali ein his subject fields, usually of a . 
io eta seen ay required for pre-service training 


Training aoheines to meet these special Tequirements of in- 
Service teacher educators could most economically be arranged ip 
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conjunction with any national schemes for training pre-service 
teacher educators (who in many cases will be the same people). 
Such training could be given in special institutions or in universities 
but perhaps the most suitable setting would be in primary teacher 
training institutions already engaged in some in-service training. 


The Special Problems of Rural and Remote Areas 


. Rural primary schools constitute the vast majority of primary 
schools in this region and the rural primary teacher carries the extra 
responsibility of contributing to rural leadership. In-service courses 
could play an important part in keeping the rural primary teacher 
informed of economic and social development policies and the part 
he could play in them as well as in maintaining the isolated teacher’s 
interest and enthusiasm. 


RESEARCH FOR IN-SERVICE TRAINING 


The emergence of most Asian countries into independent status 
during the last two decades has brought about unprecedented social 
and economic changes all of which, in various ways and degrees, 
Tequire corresponding changes in education. Educational leaders 
are becoming increasingly aware of the need for educational reforms. 
Since action must Keep pace with rapid changes, and resources in 
experts and money are limited, educational research must perforce 
be largely functional and action-oriented. Moreover, research in 
in-service training will have to take related problems into account. 
Although basic or fundamental research is not precluded, it is strong- 
ly felt that in the present stage of educational development in Asian 
countries, primary emphasis should be on practical problems and 
needs. These practical problems about which great concern was 
expressed and which require urgent investigation relate to the 
following four major areas : 


(i) Primarily administrative and supervisory in nature ; 
(ii) Primarily concerned with curriculum and methods ; 
(iii) Primarily dealing with school personnel ; and 
(iv) Primarily related to the social context matters. 


In developing a programme of research, priority should be 
given to surveys and reviews, action research, comparative 
evaluative studies, opinion and attitude surveys, pilot studicc-2a2 
experimentation, and analytical and descriptive studies. The ap- 
proach and method to be used in the research will be determined by 
the specific nature of the problem. 


The following criteria might be found helpful in determining 
priorities in educational research : 
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(i) Educational research must have a direct bearing on 
contemporary educational problems. 


(ii) Research should develop and utilize common standards 
of comparison. 


(iii) The terms used must be precisely defined. 
(#) Research should be useful and functional. 


(v) Research should lead to action for improvement. 
(vi) Research should relate to local situations and conditions. 


(vii) Research should be designed to have value and impor- 
tance for the needs of the country. 


__ In the present stage of development of educational “research in 
Asian countries, it will be particularly useful to undertake coopera- 
tive research, within each country as well as regionally, because. it 
develops coordinated effort among participating entities, helps by 
Mutual exchange of information, avoids unnecessary duplication 
and makes it possible to share the limited resources of expertise. 

he areas of the teacher training curriculum, student teaching, and 
valuation of training are especially suitable for co-operative research. 


‘ For the systematic organization and encouragement of research 
in elementary education and teacher education in the Member 
States an appropriate central organization or unit in each country 
1s desirable. Wherever such a central organization does not exist, 
It should be established to discharge the following functions :. 


(i) Development of cooperative research ; 
(ii) Coordination of research carried out at various levels in the 
country ; 
(iii) Promotion of training of research workers ; 
(iv) Dissemination of available information ; 


izati ini for encouraging 
v) Organization of training programmes ; 
Y teachers to design simple studies and conduct practical 


; research in classroom problems ; and 


i = iversity students in edu- 
vi) Involvement of post-graduate university 
me cational Faeercnraieed to urgent practical problems. 


ized to fulfil the above 


If some such central body is organ he 
functions it would serve as a professional arm of the Ministry of 
: ith national and international organi- 


ducation for collaboration wi 
zations for educational research. 
° 


emselves should be helped 


It is vitally important that teachers th ably objective 


to analyze the problems felt by them in a reason 
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Almost all the country reports presented to the Symposium 
draw attention to the lack of professional literature available to the 
teacher and the paucity of library facilities, In any programme of 
book development, the need for educational literature should be given 
high priority. International assistance could be particularly useful in 
Promoting tHe production of modern educational literature for 
teachers. In addition, educational research organizations and teacher 
training institétions in Member States should undertake the prepara- 
tion and production of instructional materials for the use of teachers 
eas activity being considered as an essential part of their “extension” 
‘unction. 


: The Asian Institute for Teacher Educators should play an 
Important role in the promotion arid development of research in 
this region, and therefore it should be suitably strengthened. Its 
programme should include : 


(i) The publication of abstracts of research done in the 
Member States 8 


(ii) Regular dissemination of Tesearch findings for the use of 
teachers ; 


(iii) Training in research methodology of selected research 
fellows ; 


(iv) Planning and execution of cooperative research projects. 


It is noted with satisfaction that a small provision has been 
made in the Institute budget for developing cooperative research, 
It is recommended that the programme in this regard should be 
expanded urgently and additional resources pfovided to the Institute 
which may be used to finance research projects in teacher education 
in the Member States on a matching basis. 


In the Institute’s programme of coopéfative research, high 
priority should be given by it to conducting a comprehensive survey 
of*teacher training in the Asian region, at all levels (primary as well 
as secondary) and forms (general, vocational, special etc.). A 
Status study of this kinds is essential if further research is to be 
directed to assessing the assumptions on which present practices and 
methods are based. 
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One important direction for the development of Asian Institute 
for Teacher Educators would be to provide for teacher educators 
from Asian Member States to come to the Institute for a specific 
Period to participate in its training and research programmes, 


Unesco may appoint a panel of consultants _from among the 
Asian Member States to advise the Institute on its programme of 
Tesearch and to act as a liaison with research organizations and 


institutions in the region 


Unesco may be requested to establish research fellowships in 
each Asian Member State to carry out specific research projects with- 
In the framework of the cooperative research projects. The Selected 
Tesearch fellows should be provided opportunities to meet periodically 
at the Institute, 


» 


Recommendations of the Meeting of 
Experts on Educational Planning 


in Asia (1966) 


A mepting of Experts on Educational Planning in Asia was 
organized in Simla (India) from May 16 to May 28, 1966, by the Asian 
Institute of.Educational Planning and Administration, New Delhi, 
under the auspices of UNESCO. The meeting was attended 
by 21 participants including delegates from 10 countries (Philippines, 
Afghanistan, Thailand, Ceylon, Malaysia, Iraq, Japan, Iran, India 
and France). Important recommendations were as under : 


THE CONCEPT OF EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 
WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO 
TRAINING AND RESEARCH 


The meeting felt that’ educational planning was not a science 
but an operation, drawing upon various disciplines (Statistics, Econo- 
mics, Pedagogy, Sociology, etc.). Planning was therefore essentially 
team-work and involved collaboration at various stages between seve- 
ral specialists of the administrative and educational services. 


Task of Educational Planners 


According to the committee, in general terms, persons engaged in 
educational planning may be said to constitute all those in any nation 
or in international organizations, who carry significant responsibility 
for the formulation, implementation and revision of educational policy 


of a forward looking character. 
Their tasks include : 
oO 
(a) Diagnosis and appraisal of the existing educational system 
in relation to the population of school-going age, its per- 
formance and its relation to the economic and_ social 
situation. (Planning of adult education 1s nowy ac 
ministratively separate but should be linked to the planning 
of formal education.) 
(b) Setting special basic objectives, priorities and directions for 
change in the broad magnitude of resource-allocation to 


154 
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education over the long term. This would inyolve the 
establishment of relevant quantitative projections in the 
light of economic, demographic and social factors and 
ake the reform of contents, methods and structure of edu- 
cation. 


(ce) Practical elaboration and programming in conjunction with 
other national plans and in terms of specific educational 
goals, ie., pupils by sex, by level and by type of educa- 
tion, training and recruitment of teachers, location and 
construction of school buildings, production of books and 
equipment, programming of external assistance require- 
ments, costing and financing of programmes. 


(d) Implementation of plans and initiating appropriate action 
for the same (e.g., budget, contracts, school-mapping, edu- 
cational and vocational guidance, etc.). 

(e) Evaluation and revision of plans in the light” of implement- 
ation and taking into account new educational, political, 
technological, economic and demographic developments. 

(f) Administrative reforms and inter-ministerial co-operation at 
the central and local levels. 3 

(g) Maintenance of the necessary contacts with national research 


groups of educators, economists, demographers and socio- 
logists, with a view to ensure the effective use of resources in 


education through research findings. 


In brief, within the overall national planning body, the Ministry 
of Education and other public and private agencies, there should be 
people who understand how to look at the educational system in 


relation to the contribution which, at various levels and according to 


different types, it can make to economic and social development, and 


Ow in practical terms resources should be organized, quantitatively 


and qualitatively, to contribute to this end. 


Categories of Personnel Needed 
The meeting identified the following categories and personnel 
needed : R 
(i) Junior officers of central and local educational planning 
_units, without specialization ; 
Gi) Senior edugational planners responsible for the over-all 
coordination of the educational plan ; 


(ii) Specialists of various disciplines, such as economics, sta- 
tistics, demography, manpower, etc. ; 


(iv) Highest level officials responsible for policy-making at 
the ministerial or under-secretary level ; 
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(vy) Administrators of the Ministry of Education at the cen- 
tral and local levels ; 

(vi) Officials outside the Ministry of Education concerned 
with educational planning. 


Concerning the above classification, a number of comments 
were made. First, a distinction between training and information 
was emphasized : for some categories of personnel a full-time training 
was needed, whereas for other categories, orientation programmes 
and dissemination of information were considered to be sufficient. 
It was also suggested that the specialists included under category 
(iii) would not be necessarily located in the planning unit of the 
Ministry of Education, and that the contribution of specialists from 
other departments could be suitably drawn upon. 


Organizat‘on of Training Courses 


The general problems of organizing a course on educational 
planning was summarized as follows : 


(@) A successful course requires: a competent staff, an able 
and appropriately qualified body of students and good 
curriculum material ; 

(6) +14 satisfactory balance between (i) lectures, (ii) informal ’ 
discussions and seminars, (iii) practical work and case- 
studies, and (iv) individual reading. 


3 The meeting recommended the desirability’ of organizing train- 
ing courses around the process of educational planning. In this 
respect, the meeting suggested that statistics should be directly 
related to the different problems and not taught as a separate acade- 
mic subject. 


The participants felt that before making recommendations on 
training at the national, regional and international levels, there 
should be an evaluation of the efficiency of existing trainins 
facilities. 


Training at the National Level 


The meeting felt that undoubtedly, training in educational 
planning will ultimately be given in national institutions, such as 
teacher-training colleges or universities. 


The meeting felt that when national courses are organized, a0 
attempt should be made to harmonize their contents, so that they 
‘provide a common background for the participants who proceed to 
join international -training courses. The Regional Instituss—Zaight 
assist in the preparation of curricula for such courses. 

Aid offered at the International Level 
The meeting suggested that until a network of, national training 


institutions was established, the Member-States of the Region would 
have to continue utilizing the facilities offered by UNESCO. 
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The participants examined the possibilities offered by long-term 
Pee fellowships. It was felt that in selecting aeaenechve 
ellowship-holders, the variations between different levels of training 
should be borne in mind, and continuity of training should be evolv- 
ed in the field of educational planning. 


_ Such continued training should normally start with elementary 
national or regional course, and then proceed to longer and more 
comprehensive training either at the regional institutes or in a 
Paonal university, ultimately ending at the International Institute 
or Educational Planning. 
ay In between such periods of training, the meeting felt that the 
i ected official would naturally work for a sufficiently long time in 
ae own administration. The pattern will, however, have to be 
pelicd with flexibility, taking into account the particular circum- 
Stances of each country. 

_ The members were of the opinion that it would help the 
regional and international institutions concerned if a plan could be- 
drawn in each country indicating its future need of planners and ad- 


Ministrators at various levels. 
TRAINING PROGRAMMES 2. 


A. Composition and Basic Tasks of an Educational Planning 
Office 
In most countries of the region where educational planning 
Offices exist, the staffing pattern is as follows : 


(a) A number of junior officers engaged in detailed operations 
of educational planning ; 

(6) A departmental head assisted by one or more senior 
Officers ; 

(c) A number of specialists in the field of statistics, school 
building, budgeting, etc. 

at following basic operations are 

al educational situation in formu- 

n the process of evaluating them : 


ementary analysis, projec- 
f the school system and 


requ; ule. meeting suggested th 
quite in the analysis of the actu: 
Colles the educational plans and i 
5 €ction of statistics, tabulation and el 
NS ; costing ; assessment of the efficiency 0 
chool mapping. 


B. Course for Junior Planning Officers 
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practical techniques so that they could carry out their jobs 
efficiently. 


_ In performing the basic tasks described above, the junior plan- 
ning officer will also have to 


(a) Analyse a provincial educational report, summarize reports, 
write official letters, etc. ; 

(6) Maintain liaison with other ministries (defence, culture, 
health, labour, etc.) as well as the press ; j 


(c) Possess a knowledge of foreign assistance programmes of 
the relevant agencies and their operations. 


In the light of these observations, the following major headings 
were suggested for the syllabus : 
(i) General issues in educational planning ; 


(ii) Easic training in statistics, school mapping and demo- 
* graphy ; i 

(iii) Costing, financing and budgeting ; 

(iv) Evaluation ; 

(v)--Office practices, reporting and data compilation ; 


(vi) Practical planning exercises. 


It was strongly recommended that instruction should not be 
carried out mainly along the various disciplines which go to make up 
the course, but that it should have a strong emphasis on operational 
practices. Practical exercises, for example, in the form of preparing 
a provincial plan in alternative contexts, should get a high priority in 
the training course. In short, the training should be plan-oriented. 


It was suggested that the course should cover a minimum of 
160 and a maximum of 230 class hours, the suggested division of 
time over the various subjects being as follows : 


Practical exercise _ 25% 

General issues in educational 

planning _— 20% 

Statistics = 20% 

Costing and financing — 20% 
Evaluation a 10% 

Office practices — Se es 


These percentages as well as the duration of the course could 
be adjusted in the light of the outcome of the first experimental pro- 


grammes, 5 
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C. Comprehensive Long-term Course 


The meeting considered the syllabus for a comprehensive long- 
term course for the preparation of senior officers in the field of edu- 
cational planning. 

___ It was recognised that for a course of this nature the “problem- 
oriented” approach was the most appropriate method of instruction. 


As the participants would normally have widely varying back- 
grounds and capacities, it was felt that in the initial stage of the 
Course their specific remedial needs should be met. 


The core of the programme could be organized. around six key 
areas ; aks 


(i) Analysis and diagnosis of the existing situation ; 
(ii) Preparation of long-term prospectives ; i 
(iii) Detailed consideration of short-term plan’; ° 
(iv) Evaluation and revision of plans and programmes ; 

(v) Action-oriented research. 


The course should comprise a variety of selected practical 
exercises and case-studies which» would be continuously and appro- 
Priately interwoven with the programme of studies. The intention is 
Not merely to enable the participants to deal with the total process of 
educational planning but also to give them improved understanding of 

© Operational techniques. This would enable them to face in 
Tealistic and flexible ways the situations as they present themselves. 


D. Orientation Seminars for Specialists 


.., The meeting agreed that specialists, whether in or outside the 
Ministry of Education, should have some basic knowledge of educa- 
Uonal planning so that they may adapt their specialized competence 
to the inter-disciplinary operation of planning in education. 


Two kinds of specialists were considered : 


(‘) Specialists in one phase or level of education. It was felt 
that basic orientation in educational planning could be 
given to thesé specialists through meetings of experts in 
specific types of education. 

(ii) Specialists who are more or less directly involved in educa-. 

= tional planning, such as : 


(a) Economists (including cost accountants, development 
economists, etc.), 


(6) Social scientists, 
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(c) Statisticians, 

(d) Demographers, 

(e) Curriculum designers, 

(f) School building specialists, and 

(g) Educational and vocational guidance counsellors. 


' The main elements in the orientation seminars for these specia- 
lists would be— 


(i) General considerations on educational planning and ad- 
ministration ; 


(ii) General considerations on socio-economic development ; 


(iii) Application of specialised knowledge and techniques in 
€ducational planning and development. 


It was suggested that orientation seminars should be held for 
a period of 10 to 15 days and, if possible, simultaneously for the 
various types of specialists. However, they could also be held 
Separately according to the needs of the situation. 


E, Information Programmes 


The meeting also discussed various means of providing inform- 
ation on educational planning to a variety of persons who were con- 
cerned with it. It was suggested, that, apart from the categories con- 
sidered below, it was necessary to involve a wide variety of people in 
the planning process by information through appropriate document- 
ation and the extensive use of mass media. 


Four major categories and the ways of providing information 
to them were examined. 


(i) The first, and also the most important, category is of the 
highest level officials, either in the Ministry of Education 
or in other ministries (e.g. planning) and also key per- 
sonalities concerned with education. Those responsible 
for policy-making at the ministry level, get opportunities 
for information on educational planning through confer- 
ences organized by Unesco. For other high officials, 
meetings may be convened by the Regional Institutes if 
only one region is concerned, and by the LLE.P. if officials 
from various regions are invited for examining problems 
of a common nature. The main purpose of such meetings 
would be to assist the participants in developing and iitiprov- 
ing the quality and effectiveness of policy-making and 
administration through educational planning. In view of 
the limited time available, no attempt would be made to 
deal with the whole problem during owe single meeting. 
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(i) 


(iii) 


(in) 
™“ 


The topics for discussion would neither be too general nor 
too academic but rather oriented towards concrete prob- 
lems. The discussion would remain at the level of policy 
and technique and would indicate how planning may help 
to solve these problems. 


The second category would comprise mainly officials of 
ministries other than the Ministry of Education, who are 
concerned with educational problems, at the administrator 
level and for whom information seminars would be orga- 
nized. These seminars would not normally include 
specialists, as specialists are expected to undergo the 
courses indicated above. In cases, however, where they 
could not be released, they might also participate in such 
seminars. It is expected that, in the majority of cases, 
such seminars would take place at the national level but 
that the Regional Institute might participate in their pre- 
paration and organization. Such seminars would provide 
Opportunities for these officials to meet their counterparts 
in the Ministry of Education. The seminars might last for 


one to two weeks. 


Having convinced the participants of the necessity of co- 
Ordination between thé various departments, these semi- 
nars would attempt to arrive at concrete solutions. Em- 
phasis would be laid on the fact that planning is necessary 
before action at all levels and that is an integrated pro- 
cess. The topics to be discussed might be somewhat 
similar to those for Category (i), but should be examined 
On practical considerations. 


A third category would comprise officials of the Ministry of 
Education, provincial administrators, supervisors, directors 
of schools and professors of teacher-training colleges. 
Associations of Teachers could also be included. The 
approach here would consist of lectures and workshops 
organized at the national or provincial levels, for a few 
days but not exceeding two weeks and preferably during 
the vacation period. While broadening the views of the 
participants on the changing role of education, such work- 
shops would focus on immediate problems of planning in 
their respective areas of responsibility within the over-all 
system of social and economic planning. 7 

Although the above categories comprised essentially 
government officials, it was agreed that information should 
also be disseminated to persons outside the ministerial 
organization but concerned with specific or general aspects 
of education. In some cases, they might be included in 
the first two categories, but it was felt that they would not 
be much concerned with the problems of integration and 
co-ordination which would be the main topics of discussion 
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relation to educational planning (involving universities, 
research institutions, etc.) ; (4) enlisting public cooperation 
(with mass media specialists) ; and (c) manpower aspects 
(involving industrial managers, economists, specialists of 
vocational training and technical education). 


In each seminar of two to five days’ duration, outsiders could 
also_participate along with the administrators of the educational 
system. 


Such “seminars should be supplemented by the distribution of 
appropriate material on problems of educational planning. 


IV. RESEARCH REQUIREMENTS FOR EDUCATIONAL 
PLANNING IN ASIA 


._,._ AS far as research was concerned, it was agreed that a clear 
distinction.should be made between : 

(a) The work necessary for the improvement of the training 
programme of the Institute, which would be in the nature 
of “studies” in whose conduct the Institute would play a 

direct and essential role. E 
(6) Fundamental research concerning problems of educational 
planning which are not directly connected with the training 


programme of the Institute. The Institute could promote 
this type of research and co-ordinate it at the regional 


level. 


(c) The participation of the Asian Institute in international 
studies undertaken by Unesco’s Office of Educational 


Planning. 
A. Studies Related to the Training Programme of the Asian 
Institute 


Three main principles were accepted with regard to studies of 
this type : 
(a) They should be problem-oriented and should contribute 
to the solution of the problems they study ; 
(6) They should generally comprise collection or analysis of 
data ; 


(c) They should be undertaken in close cooperation with other 
existing institutions, either in UNESCO (OEP, IIEP, the 
Bangkok Regional Office) or outside the organization, 


f 
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meeliie large number of suggestions made by the participants 
Which are illustrative of the kinds of studies needed are grouped 
under three main headings : (a) Methodology, (6) Case-studies and 
data collection, and (c) Evaluation. : 


(4) Methodology 
The following suggestions were made : 


(i) Studies concerning educational planning are often ham- 
pered by problems of vocabulary and of definitions. 
Further work could be undertaken in this field, including 
the preparation of uniform definitions, where feasible, for 
comparative purposes. 


(ii) It was also suggested that studies could be undertaken to 
establish some basic standards, such as _pupil-teacher 


ratios, area per pupil, etc. 

(iii) Considerable attention was also to be given to the»planning 
process, particularly as it prevailed in Asia. From the 
practical point of view, it was recognized that basic data 
required for planning are often missing and that a_method- 
ology should be developed, which would make some kind 


of planning possible without them. < 
(b) Case-studies and Data Collection 
The following fields of study were mentioned : 


(i) School wastage ; 

(ii) Statistics : the collection of satisfactory statistics being 
essential for planning, the problem of their reliability and 
of their significance should receive more attention ; 


(iii) Cost of education and the problem of “productivity” 
(a preliminary study of this subject is being undertaken 
jointly by the Asian Institute and the Bangkok Office) ; J 


(iv) Manpower information, such, for example, as would be 
recorded by a study of the follow-up of graduates at 


different levels ; 
(») Assessment of the quantitative need for personnel special- 
ized in educational planning ; 
(vi) Educational policies of the countries of the region ; 
(ii), Social and pedagogic data on changes and innovations in 
the educational system ; 
(viii) Improvement of the curriculum. 
(c) Evaluation 
The need fon evaluation at different levels was considered by 
the Meeting : 
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(i) It was felt that it would be useful to devise methods or 
tests which would apply to an educational system as a 
whole and which would provide a basis for a preliminary 
assessment of its performance, 


(ii) It was also felt that, generally speaking, the trainees should 
be familiar with the techniques of evaluation, which are 
directly relevant to programmes or projects in their own 
country, 


(iii) It was suggested that one of the responsibilities of the 

_ Institute should be to evaluate its own training programme, 

by following up the work of the trainees after they had 
completed the course. 


A significant contribution to the Tnstitute’s programme of 
studies cotlid be expected from the trainees themselves. Information 
could be obtained from them on the planning situation in their 
Tespective countries. 


It was agreed that the Suggestions made by. the participants were 
of an indicative character and that the Director of the Institute 
should feel free to adapt them in the light of available staff and 
financial resources. 


B. Coordination of Research at the Regional Level 


In this connection, reference Was made to the recommendations 
of the Bangkok Conference of Ministers of Education, which invited 
further research in the field of manpower planning, drop-outs and 
wastage, scientific testing and evaluation procedures, adult education 
as well as literacy programmes. 

CG. Studies undertaken by Unesco’s Office of Educational 
Planning 


Two international studies are actually being carried out by the 
Office of Educational Planning : 


(a) A survey of the situation of educational planning in the world 
for the preparation of which information sheets are being 
circulated to Regional Centres, experts in the field, etc. 


(6) Practice of educational planning in developing countries. 


26 


—->_ 


Educational Planning in the 
Industrialized Countries 


When we talk of education and national development, our 
thoughts turn away from Europe to Asia, Africa and Latin America, 
the areas where education is battling the dire enemies ef develop- 
ment—poverty, hunger, ignorance and disease, where the compara- 
tively poor three-quarters of humanity, despite their otruggle for 
advancement are growing comparatively poorer. Why this neglect 
of Europe, of industrialized societies ? 


Dimension of the Problem 


Perhaps because of the terminology we use in referring to 
So-called “developed” countries, perhaps because that terminology 
€xpresses a kind of deep rooted belief that these societies have solved 
all their really serious problems in becoming comparatively rich and 
IN growing steadily comparatively richer, we tend to discuss the role of 
heir educational systems almost exclusively in terms of past achieve- 
ments and historical models for others to follow. We {sometimes 
Orget that the process of development poses for the industrialized, 
ighly-advanced quarter of our globe a whole new series of problems, 
NO less urgent because they are more complex, no less dramatic 
cause the goals are more difficult to define, and no historical 
Models exist to help in defining them. 


These problems are often different from those faced at earlier 
Stages of development ; they call no less imperatively for decision 
and choice. They pose questions more of purpose and direction than 
of competing priorities, yet they demand immediate attention. And 
the development problems of the industrialized countries, like those 
of all countries, involve fundamentally and centrally the education 
System through which the accumulated experience of the human race 
IS not only preserved and transmitted, but also renewed and restored, 
and education is no les§ fundamental to their solution... 


Extracts fi he opening address given by the Deputy Director-General 
Of Unesco oa 12 June 1967 10 the Finnish Educational Planning Seminar organiz- 
d by the Finnish National Commission for Unesco and Seinajoki Summer 


Niversity, 
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I believe the contribution which education is making to develop- 
ment in industrialized countries can and should be radically increas- 
ed—by a deliberate effort to respond more adequately to three sets of 
growth problems : the economic problems of stagnation and under- 
development, technological unemployment and under-employment 
and skill shortages ; the social problems of community wastes, use of 
leisure, youth and special education ; and the international problems 
of economic equity and peace. 


Such an increased contribution imposes a number of cons- 
traints on educational systems. It is these constraints and the adequacy 
of response to them that will determine, for industrialized countries 
and indeed for the entire world, the perspective of the future. 


The first imperative that the industrialized country faces is the 
planning of education. Too long, in these countries, has planning 
been dismissed as a socialist fantasy or something smacking of under- 
development.. It has been held that unplanned chaos is a mark of 
advancement, that the “laissez-faire” ostrich is the lamp post of 
development. These short-sighted ideas and misleading slogans 
now belong, I hope, entirely to the past in the industrialized coun- 
tries. I, for one, take seriously the ominous paraphrase of Clemen- 
ceau's memorable words heard repeatedly in these countries : 
“Education has become too important to be left to the educator.” 
Education is going to be planned for a variety of reasons. If educa- 
tors do not plan education, it will be planned by the technocrat and 
the amateur. 


Planning : A Tool, not a Master 


‘ This does not mean that planning is a substitute for innova- 
tion—the outpouring of the free human spirit. Nor does it mean that 
from somewhere up atop, decisions on education will be handed down. 
Educational planning is a°tool, not a master. It simply enables 
the alternative educational paths, which are consistent with national 
objectives to be set forth clearly, and so provides a rational basis 
for decision by the appropriate authorities. Its necessity follows 
the recognition that in the complex demand and supply relation- 
ships that comprise education, the market mechanism is incapable 
of functioning adequately and can provide no assurance that any- 
thing like optimum investment will be ageached. What are these 
demand and supply relationships 2 They include technological 
unemployment, disguised unemployment, skill shortages, bulging 
defence and service-producing sector demands and_ reconciliation 
of all these production constraints with the call important demands 
of consumption education. But this is not all. 


In terms of policy, educational planning must also assist in 
reconciling such contradictions as the objective of economic growth 
with the principle of equalization of opporturity, international 
understanding and co-operation with the need for national defence 
nd integration, the increased payoffs to educational investment 
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in the developed regions of an industrialized country with the need 
to develop the backward areas and the nation’s poverty pockets... 


In all educational planning there is one risk. In the absence of 
planning, I should add, this risk becomes a certainty. The risk is 
that a given strategy with its priorities for action might sacrifice 
what is most fundamental to all education—its content and quality. 
In the last resort, what justifies the high investments in education 
prevalent in industrialized countries and what makes education a 
dynamic factor of growth and development is quality as well as 
quantity, the standards of education as well as the output in numbers. 


Referring to the serious migration of talent and skill—the 
“braindrain’’—from Britain to the United States, (it is estimated 
that 20 per cent of the annual output of 2,000 Ph.D. scientists so 
emigrate), Quintin Hogg, Minister of Science in the previous Govern- 
me nt, declared in the February debate in the British House of 
Commons: ‘Our only prospect (to counter this “ outflow) is 
excellence in everything, politically, socially, economically and 
technologically. Three broad conditions are necessary “for that. A 
first-class system of primary education is the first.” And that is 
Where educational planning begins. bhvs 

The price of quality is eternal vigilance. The continuing 
breakthroughs in content and methods in many subjects make it 
Vital to up-date teaching programmes in schools and coileges. The 
methods of learning and the techniques of instruction are also 
undergoing rapid change and need similar evaluation and. up-dating. 
Referring to the use of new media by industrialized countries, Wilbur 


Schramm describes the development in graphic terms. Italy uses 
them to make up for a shortage of secondary schools ; Japan to 
le who have full-time jobs ; 


provide fu ion for young peop ‘ ) 
Saas y in the United States 1s using 


and Washington County (Maryland) in 
Six chegneleot BG television throughout the school day 


to make expert teachers available in the classrooms, where otherwise 


their specialities would not be taught as well. 

A number of courses have always - been considered necessary 
to general education courses—namely mathematics, history and 
science—not merely because of their practical value but also and 
Primarily because of their contribution to the individual student's 
culture and mental discipline. This means that in purer to ay 
Own school days, when Janguase and literature were ery sory an 
a choice had to be made between science and mathematics or 


his ; today for the educationist to re-examine 
eipandials, the ae an view of the diversity of life 


the content of | education. 
general i eens 
ani 7 ‘ confronting contemporary man. W y 
Seater age eae eater practical value and increasing 


sh i ve gr roast 
ull not courses NG a a | with these problems and likewise 
tters have been under discussion 


social meaning be evolved to dea 

be considered compulsory- These ma 
long enough, now for over @ century 
Started the debate in 1840 in Denmark. 


and a quarter. Grundtvig 
Js it not time that they should 
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pass from the desirable to the necessary and from there on to being 
considered compulsory, just as elementary education itself has passed 
from being considered desirable, to necessary and now to being 
compulsory ? 


The Machinery for Innovation 


Incorporation of new knowledge and for reinterpretation and te- 
Orientation of the existing corpus. It must enable the identification 
and nurturing of individual and unusual talent. It must mobilize 
the wealth of knowledge and experience of the teaching profession in 
the planning‘and execution of these tasks, 


university tradition of being in the vanguard of human knowledge, 
probing into the unknown and providing stimulation for young inquir- 
Ing minds, as well as an association and inter-action between different 
disciplines, Places the university and its research resources for educa- 
tional and Scientific content and methods in a key position. And 
as the portals of the university open out to the community on the 
One hand, and industry and governmental research establishments 
on the other, the resulting cross fertilization can only enhance the 
Service of the universities to the reform movement in education. 


This contribution of universities is part of a larger contribution 
that they must make to growth in the industrialized countries, And 
that contribution is to humanize technology, to ensure that growth 
Serves its objective, which is man. 


[Unesco Features—July (I) 1967.] 


Adult Education 


Literacy as a Part of the Continuing Education of 
Adults. Obviously, literacy education should be seen as the first 
Step within a broader programme of the continuing education of 
adults, This concept has been repeatedly emphasized and reaffirmed 
at international conferences, among them the World Conference on 
Adult Education held in Montreal in 1960, the World’Conference 
On Literacy and Society held in Rome in 1962, and the Regional 
Conference on the Planning and Organization of Literacy*Programmes 
I Africa held in Abidjan in 1964. 


It was stressed in the outline plan for African educational 
development, adopted by the Conference of African States held in 
ddis Ababa in 1961, the adult education programmes must go 
beyond the teaching of reading and writing and numbers. For per- 
Sons with little formal schooling, such programmes must provide 
4 continuing education related to the activities of adults in their 
everyday lives. They must also promote a progressive understand- 
. Ing of the great social and technical changes taking place in Africa. 


Literacy as a Capital Investment, The 1961 Conference 
of African States states in its Outline Plan for African Education, 
that ‘a literate population is essential to the economic development of 
emerging States’. 

Definitions of Functional Literacy. A meeting of experts 
n literacy held by UNESCO in 1962 recommended unanimously, 
that the objective of ‘functional literacy’ should be defined as 
follows : 


“A person is literate when he has acquired the essential know- 
ledge and skills which enable him to engage in all those activities in 
Which literacy is requiled for effective functioning in his group and 
community, and whose attainments in reading, writing and arithmetic 
make it possible for him to continue to use these skills towards his 
Own and the communijty’s development. 


“In quantitative terms the standard of attainment in functional 
literacy may be equated to the skills of reading, writing and arith- 
Metic achieved after a set number of years of primary or elementary 


Schooling.” 3 
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The 1962 World Conference on Literacy and Society held in 
Rome took literacy to mean the fluent reading of ordinary news- 
Papers or the equivalent of five years’ ordinary schooling. 


From the Philippines comes the following definition of literacy 
for good citizenship : <A good citizen should be able to read with 
understanding newspapers, bulletins, advertisements, tax notices and 
letters, and to Write an ordinary letter,’ 


Literacy Programmes in a Wider Context. But, as has 
been Tepeatedly stated, the mere attainment of literacy by an adult 
should Not be a goal in itself. Adult literacy work cannot be seen 


Adult Education, The World Conference on Adult Educa- 


tion held in Montreal in 1960 describes the role of adult education 
in the following terms : 


“The best in the traditional Culture of each country should be 
ee and enhanced, and people should be encouraged to feel 
Pride and dignity in their own cultural heritage. People must be en- 


Utmost of which he or sh 
Ponsible person, In educatj 


¢ ditt education js needed to Promote international under- 
8 au Ing, mutual sympathy fferent points of view 
and to put €very adult in the Way of arriving at the truth. 


“Through adult education, 


4 deficiencies jn earlier formal educa- 
tion must be made 00d. : 


“Tt can also be a me i i 
at sob ans of creating better understanding bet- 
minced groups in Society, for example, between different gene- 


“Every adult Must be able toe 


as full a part at Rene ee quip himself or herself to play 


S to take in social and civie life. 
“Ever 
Or she can ee houtd have the pportunity of Hurovenne how he 
Slyingly and ercleatively tise: Histor Herleisire? 
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Z Second World Conference on Adult Education in 1960 observed: 

Adult education alone can meet the needs of our situation here and 

now and it must be accepted as a normal and necessary part of the 

caret of educational provision. That is its role in a changing 
r 


The International Committee for the Advancement of Adult 
Education (1961) says : “Adult education must be seen as a part of 
the total educational provision ranging from primary school to uni- 
versity. It would be a bad mistake to regard education as being 
divided into separate compartments.” 


The same committee states: “Adult education should enable 
everyone to study his or her role as a parent and as a member of a 
community, as a wage-earner and as a responsible citizen. It must 
also give opportunities for vocational employment.” Aes 

Several Causes of Reluctance in Adults. The 1962 World 
Conference on Literacy and Society held in Rome distinguished the 
Major causes of reluctance in adults towards coming to literacy 
classes as follows : 

_ (a) The environment of the illiterate adult does not seem to 
him to require literacy in order to bring immediate changes in the 
Standard of living. = 

(6) The problem of earning a living is so acute that the adult 
does not have sufficient time or energy to come to the class. 

(c) The adult illiterate often feels that it is too late to learn to 
read and write anywhere. * 

_ (d) The individual going to class_may find himself in the mino- 
rity and accordingly an object of suspicion by the majority. 

(ec) Social customs and traditions may make such demands 
upon the time of the adult that he is unable to attend classes 
regularly. 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE WORLD CONFERENCE OF 
MINISTERS OF EDUCATION ON THE ERADICATION OF 
ILLITERACY (TEHERAN, SEPTEMBER 1965) 


ss of Ministers of Education on the Eradi- 
cation of Illiteracy, convened by the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organisation in Teheran from 8 to 19 
September 1965 on the gracious invitation of His Imperial Majesty 
the Shahinshah of Itan : 


Considering that the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
proclaims that everyone has the right to education. Considering 
that the Constitution of the United Nations Educational Scientific and 
Cultural Organisation proclaims that the whole diffusion of culture 
and the education of humanity for justice and liberty and peace are 


The World Coxgre 
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indispensable to the dignity of man and constitute a sacred duty 
which all the nations must fulfil in a spicit of mutual assistance and 
concern. 


Noting that the attainment of literacy by the hundreds of 
millions of adults who are still illiterate is of fundamental impor- 
tance for full economic and social development and that without it 
there can be no complete and active participation of the peoples in 
national or international civic life. 


Noting that illiteracy, which more particularly affects the popu- 
lations of developing countries and the women of many countries, 
accentuates the unfavourable position of these people who thus suffer 
from a form of de facto discrimination which must be eliminated. 


Conyinced, further, that illiteracy affects not only the people 
directly involved but the whole of mankind, whose progress it 


impedes, and that all nations must Cooperate in the fight against 
this evil. 


Desirous of asserting the Principles that should govern the 
Struggle to eradicate illiteracy and of defining the measures, national 
and international, that should be taken in this regard. 


Adopts the following general conclusions and recommendations, 
I. The Place of Literacy Work in National Efforts 


The development of the modern world, the accession to inde- 
ies, the need for the real 
emancipation of peoples and for the increasingly active and produc- 
icipation, i i nd political life of human 
Society, of the hundreds of millions of illiterate adults still existing 
in the world, make it essential to change national education policies. 
ducation Systems must provide for the educational training needs 
hot yet begun working life, 
Come adult without having 
f elementary education. 


and the generation that have already be 
had the benefit of the essential minimum o 


There is no contradiction between the development of the 
School system, on the One hand, and of literacy work, on the other. 
Schooling and literacy work supplement and Support each other. 
National educational plans should include Schooling for children and 
literacy training for adults as parallel elements, 


economic and socia Priorities and to 
needs. All efforts should therefore ten 
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the teaching of reading and writing. The very process of learning to 
read and write should be made an opportunity for acquiring infor- 
mation that can immediately be used to improve living standards ; 
reading and writing should lead not only to elementary general know- 
ledge but to training for work, increased productivity, a greater 
participation in_ civil life anda better understanding of the surround- 
ne world, and should ultimately open the way to basic human 
culture. 


Integration of Literacy Programmes. Literacy teaching 
should be resolutely oriented towards development, and should be an 
integral part not only of any national education plans but also of 
plans and projects for development in all sectors of the national life. 
In view of mankind’s needs today, education can no longer be con- 
fined to the school ; the necessary promotion of adult literacy makes 
it essential to integrate all the school and out-of-schoolresources of 


each country. 

Functional literacy for adults must, moreover, involve the 
whole of society and not governments only. It demands the co- 
Operation of all the forces in the nation and, in particular, local 
authorities and communities, educational, scientific and cultural 
bodies, public and private enterprises, non-governmental organisa- 
tions, political groups, religious movements, women’s organisations, 


and so on. 


Mobilisation of Human and Material Resources. The 


main responsibility for the struggle against illiteracy rests with the 
countries which still have illiterates among their populations. The 
mobilisation of the human and material resources of these countries 
is fundamental to the success of the efforts that should be undertaken 
by all mankind with a view to eradicating this evil. 

Il. Utilisation of Different Means, Methods, Structures and 

Techniques ’ 

New Techniques. The disproportion between the immensity 
of the task to be accomplished and the limited material and human 
resources of the developing countries, and the introduction of new 
elements in literacy policy, including the transition from rudimentary 
to functional literacy and the diversification of literacy programmes, 
call for new solutions to_ the problems involved in the training of 
instructors and the selection of techniques and in the educational 


infrastructure needed to overcome illiteracy. 


Personnel Needed. The new concept of functional literacy 
makes it necessary to reconsider the question of the personnel needed 
to carry out programmes. To ensure the full mobilisation of resour- 
ces, the teachers must be supplemented not only by specialised 
instructors or, if they are not.available, by specially trained voluntary 
workers, but also by the members of all the groups that make up the 


educated sector of the national community. 
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i iteracy de- 
of Literacy Programmes. Functional literacy « 

ace success Eee es Sapaee TST pe 

i ilities, out-of-school facilities in 4 > 
Een caeee it ae presupposes the use of schools as literacy ee 
and the creation of a number of Services specialised in oes 
inthe preparation of teaching and reading material and pu ee Be 
The literacy programmes should be considerably enlarged an 
duration of teaching extended accordingly. 


Programmes Suited to Adult Psychology. Tobe Cans 
literacy work demands programmes sufficiently diverse in form an 
Content to take account of differences in age, sex, condition, _environ- 
ment, the field of interest of the adults concerned, their motives and 
immediate employment openings. This diversity Presupposes ay 
Search into the Psychological and social characteristics of the differen 
Categories.© Sin addition, the existence of many linguistic groups an “ 
the determination of many governments to provide literacy aut 
and adult edsication) in the mother tongue of the people concerne 


will probably Involve special linguistic Studies and the transcription 
of non-written languages. 


The elaboration of teaching methods adapted to the mental 
habits of adults, to the Psychology and way of life of the different 


Judicious Combination of Traditional and Modern 
Techniques, The need to carry out an j 
Period demands that traditiona 
with the most modern ones. The lack of 
need to reach millions of 
and the power and attraction of sound 
using non-conventional means of commu 
ques, e.g., radio, television, films, the pr 


Papers and certain forms of Programmed instruction, Indeed, their 


utilisation will add a new dimension to adul education, But the 
Massive use of such media to create Suitable Motivations for learning 
and provide education, in areas having a high pa 


“oportion of illiterates, 
will require experiment and a very careful evaluation of its results. 


The immensity of the task and the 
degree of social involvement required fo 


f acquired €xperience. A series of 
thorough investigations and a scientific evaluation of programmes 
and their conomic, social and education aspec’ ~hould therefore be 
Carried out, 


The evaluation should mak 


S 
} € it possible to compare the results 
of programmes carried out in differ 


ent countries, and to estimate the 
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return on investment and the effectiveness of the means used, direct 
and indirect, long term and short term. 


_ The results of these studies and evaluations should be made 
available to those who, throughout the world, have a direct or in- 
direct interest in the problem of illiteracy. 


Ill. Role of International Cooperation, Bilateral and Multi- 
lateral 

© Although the chief responsibility for the struggle against 

illiteracy lies with the countries which still suffer from it, the assist- 

ance of the international community as a whole is essential to the 

success of this great undertaking. 


(b) Obviously, every country that is fighting against illiteracy 
among its people must define its needs and priorities and ders up its 
plans, and so determine the direction of bilateral and multilateral aid. 


(c) An important and early feature of international co-operation 
should be the exchange of experiences and closer contacts between 
the countries concerned. The similarity of aims and the variety of 
solutions chosen make it desirable to strengthen this co-operation 


between the developing countries. 


_ (d) In determining the priority to be given to literacy work in 
their bilateral aid programmes, developed countries should take 
account of the priority fixed by the developing countries which are to 


receive that aid. 


__(e) The contribution that literacy can 

tion of agriculture, industrialisation, the inc 

and ‘the strengthening of international trade justifies an increase in 

international trade and justifies an increase in international assistance 
irable for the United 


at the preinvestment level. It would be desi 
Nations Special Fund to extend its assistance by providing aid for an 


increasing number of experimental literacy projects carried out in 
accordance with UNESCO's programme and_ by including literacy 
Work in various preinvestment projects. 


make to the modernisa- 
reased mobility of labour 


It is highly desirable that UNESCO should be enabled to 


expand and to extend tg a greater number of countries the excellent 
experimental world literacy programme adopted by the General 


Conference at its thirteenth session. 
_ (f) To the extent that literacy is essential to the implement: - 
ation of economic development projects. particularly agricultural and 


industrial projects, international and regional authorities which have 
Mvestment funds at their disposal should devote a part of them to 


Iteracy work. 

ad . 
(g) The complex nature of literacy work and the many different 
responsibilities involved in carrying it out call for close cooperation 
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under the aegis of UNESCO, between all the competent international 


Organisations and agencies and in particular the various Specialised 
Agencies of the United Nations. 


(A) It is adjudged desirable that bilateral cooperation ae 
grammes and international assistance programmes should be properly 


fitted into national programmes ; here again, UNESCO can play an 
important part as a catalyst, 


for the Purpose and through the 
Tesources, 


_ The Teheran Conference of 1965, «« 


s convinced that the struggle 
28ainst illiteracy, aimed at the t i 


ation from our planet of the 


: : : ees 
» 18 a2 moral imperative for our generation, 
recommendations with : 


A. Solemn and Urgent Appeal 
To the United Nations, its Specialized Agencies and, in the 
first place to Unesco 
To Tegional bodies concerned 
education in Particular ; 


To mon-governmental Organizations Which include assistance, 


irect or indirect, to education in their operational pro- 
grammes ; i 


To religious, Social and cultural institutions B 
To national and 


international foundations, both public and 
Private ; » 


with development in general and 


view to intensifying and accelerating the Wo.ld-wide attack 
on illiteracy 5 and 


I in particular to exert their influence on all 
Tesponsible leaders - 
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‘LD To ensure that literacy work is an integral and essential part 
a every development plan in: countries where illiteracy is 
Tife ; 

O To increase, so far as may be practicable and appropriate, the 
national and international resources set aside for the fight 
against illiteracy ; 

(J To make possible the provision of additional resources for 
development in general and for literacy work in particular as 
and when further funds become available through a reduction 
of military expenditures or for other reasons ; 

(] To harness to the full all available information media for 
propagating the new concept of adult literacy ; 

O To ensure that priority in the allocation of available resources 
is accorded to the fight against the great human afflictions that 
constitute a major threat to peace, namely hunger, disease and 
ignorance, among which illiteracy occupies.a place of key 
importance, 

Programme in Action 

' _ Two months after Teheran, the programme was endorsed by 
.the United Nations General Assembly. Then, in January 1966, the 
governing council of the newly constituted United Nations Develop- 
ment Programme, at its very first session, allocated nearly $38 
million for the first three pilot projects in Algeria, Iran and Mali. 
This was the first time that large sums from international funds for 
€cOnomic development and pre-investment had been earmarked for 
literacy. At its second session in June 1966, the governing council 
allocated a further total of $2,350,300 for two more similar pilot 
Projects in Ecuador and Tanzania. 


In all five cases the projects form part of the national develop- 
Ment plan, and the governments are making very considerable contri- 
butions themselves : together they amount to nearly $16 million, with 
Iran and Ecuador more than equalling, Algeria and Mali more than 
doubling and Tanzania more than quadrupling the funds allocated to 
them by the United Nations Development Programme. 


In Algeria, where in 1965 it was estimated that over 80 per cent 
of the adult population were illiterate, the project 1s spread over five 
years. The National Literacy Centre set up in 1965, is devoting its 
first year to producing teaching materials and training instructors. 
Then, while the centre is expanded and developed, intensive literacy 
training will begin in three areas, one agriculturul, one industrial and 
ne with both agriculture and industry. By the end of the opera- 
tional phase in 1970 there are expected to be 2,000 instructors in the 
field, one in each village or urban district in the areas concerned. 


In Iran the project consists of two separate four-year experi- 
Ments, one in an cil-producing region in Khuzistan recently selected 
a8 a pilot area for economic development, the second among 
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industrial workers in the ancient but now rapidly expanding city of 
Isfahan. 


The third project is being carried out in Mali, a predominantly 
rural country with an 80 per cent adult illiteracy rate. It wiil 
comprise two five-year experiments, the first concerning 100,000 
agricultural workers in the region of Segou, and the second to affect 
three-quarters of the 8,500 illiterate workers employed in about 
twenty State-controlled enterprises in the industrial zone of Bamako. 


In Ecuador a five-year literacy project is to be carried out in 
three different zones and forms part of a ten-year development plan. 
The over-all objective for the project is to give literacy training or 
basic education to some 40,000 adults in 1,270 centres. 


In Tanzania, the pilot project is to be integrated with the five- 
year devels>ment plan launched in 1964, and located in a priority 
development zone south of Leke Victoria. The region is primarily 
agricultural, but the national plan provides for a certain amount of 
mechanization and industrialization. The project, which will be 
carried out with the participation of cooperatives and trade unions, 
1s expected to affect the lives of between 200,000 and 300,000 people. 


_ Unesco is also providing expert advice for a sixth project now 
being launched in three areas of Venezuela where government develop- 
ment programmes are already under’way. 


Provision is made in each of these projects for the evaluation 
of results, and the direct and indirect contributions of literacy to 
development will be assessed. The lessons learned will eventually be 
applied to the problems of other areas. The long-term aim is to 
establish methods and mobilize support for an effective attack on 
illiteracy on a world-wide scale. 
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Winding Them up for Life 


The Success Story of Denmark’s Schools for Young Adults 


. A Danish idea which other countries might well consider «im- 
Porting’ (indeed many have already done so) is that country’s striking 
“ontribution to adult education—the folkehojskole, literally but inade- 
quately translated as ‘folk high school’. = 


6 Inadequately, because they are not thigh schools? in tho English 
ee Of the word: their Students are all past school age, they have 
aa iderable Choice in the subjects they study, and there are NO exa- 
fo @tions. Nor do the schools award final certificates or diplomas, 
T the education they offer is not intended to be of direct use in a 
S career or profession ; nor yet do they attempt to provide 
versitier” Version of the academic education offered by the “uni- 


Pp ( 
*eparing the People for Democracy 


Centy ete folk high schools were started in the middle of the last 
lonstY t© broaden the general education of young farmers during the 
ioe, Winter months when there was little to do on the land, _ Condi- 
d Vel in Denmark at that time were comparable to those in soine 
agrig PINE Countries today : the economy depended almost entirely on 
insti ture, formal education ended at an early age, and democratic 
Orig Utions Were only just beginning to appear. The idea came 
afraid ly irom a remarkable poet-priest, Nicolaj Grundtvig, who was 
op] that democracy would prove to be meaningless unless the 
sins © Were better prepared for the important role they had to play. 
citi, Must be made ready”, he said, “for life in a society of free 

arti’ 2 life in which we all have the possibility and the duty to 
18 nop Pale.” And the agefor real learning, maintained Grundtvig, 


Is n tds 
oe Childhood but early adulth@od. 


Hip Srundtyie's Writings and influence led to the founding of a Folk 

Igqq “Choo! for young adults at Rodding in south Jutland a3 early as 

e though it must be said that this first school was eunched on a 

Slogy sof local Patriotic feeling, for the increasing Germanization of 

Natio.® at that time was seen as a threat to Danish culture and 
2 identity. 
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Much of the credit for the ultimate success and popularity of 
the folk high schools must go to Christen Kold, a schoolmaster from 
a humble background whose unconventional methods had frustrated 
his teaching career. Kold shared most of Grundtvig’s ideas, but he 
was of a more practical turn of mind and above all closer to the 
people than the clergyman. With his savings and Grundtvig’s finan- fl 
cial support, he founded, and helped to build with his own hands in 
1851, the Folk High School at Ryslinge, which was to become the 
model for all later folk high schools down to the present day. It was 
above all due to Kold’s enthusiasm and personal qualities that the 
idea took root in the farming community—an indispensable factor in 
its success. 


Kold’s Idea : A Second Home 


.., Kold’s schools—he founded another, larger one in 1862—were 
boarding schools (a tradition which has been maintained), and his 
idea was to create a kind of second home, with teachers and pupils 
eating’at the same table, sleeping under the same roof and sharing 
their leisure activities. The purpose was not just to increase the 
young people’s knowledge, but also to stimulate their interest In 
human and social questions and encourage them to take an active role 
in the new democratic society—to make them, in short, more complete 
and more useful citizens. What he wanted to do, as Kold explain® 
to an enquiring farmer, was ‘to wind his pupils up so that they would | 
never stop again”. With this stress on firing the enthusiasm, it was 
not surprising that book-learning was—and still is—reduced to 4 
minimum ; Grundtvig and Kold believed that the spoken word, an 
not the written word, was the best vehicle of education. However. 
he did train his students to become readers, and on _ theif 
return home their minds stayed open to new ideas : a magazine for 
young farmers, introducing new agricultural techniques, ws widely 
Sie and had an important influence on the development of agri 
culture. 


The fact that until recent years all the students at folk high 
schools came from farming families had its drawbacks : townspeople 
looked on the folk high schools as “rustic” institutions, and only 
lately has this prejuduce been overcome. But nowadays, while vit-_ 
tually every young farmer still attends a folk high school, there is 2 
considerable proportion of young people from the towns. 


In Denmark today there are-neiely 70 folk high schools run on 
the pattern set by Grundtvig and Kold, not counting several similar 
schools run by the Church and by workers’ associations. While theif 
students are no longer drawn exclusively from the rural population, | 
their aims and their approach remain more or less unchanged, Somé 
of the subjects taught have of course changed with the years—religion, 
for instance, no longer has the same place in the curriculum it had a 
hundred years ago. I 

What do folk high school students learn nowadays ? Individual 
schools differ, but here is what the school at Herning, one of the — 
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Most modern (it was founded in 1961), is offering. First, there are 
‘Compulsory subjects : Danish (concentrating on either the written 
anguage or literature), and a foreign language (choice of English, 
Tench, German and Russian) ; as well as civics, foreign affairs, 
Current affairs and cultural history, on which lectures are given by 
Politicians and other visiting experts. 


_ Then there are subjects from which the student must choose a 
“sttain number, including literature, economics, psychology, law, 
Yomparative religion, the history of philosophy, sociology, study of 
Dasumer habits and the history of the wartime occupation of 

Omark. 


Thformal Study Circles 


Herning, like many other folk high schools nowadays, emzcur- 
88es its students to form study circles—small informal groups with the 
“Mphasis on participation rather than passive learning. Sone af the 
5 l subjects suggested for group activities at this particular 
<choo} are physics, dramatics, appreciation of art and music, textile 
punting, Pottery, typing and first aid. Herning also provides. sports 
“cilities, art studios and music rooms. 
This is a typical curriculum for a winter course, which may last 


ftom four to six months. In’ the summer, folk high schools offer 


otter i i eople and several designed 
Courses, including some for older people and seve: gi 
for families, with clasesron child psychology, the family and society 
iin Other subjects of special interest to parents. These family ous 
ae become very popular in recent years ; they last a pais t an 
in WOSt schools parents can bring their children, who are looked after 
the Nursery during the classes ‘and lectures. In summer aud yin 
Who miority of students are young people between an 
® alteady have a job and go back to it after the course. 
heay; The schools are still privately run, but the State subsidizes theta 
a (up to about 90 per cent of the total ac ane provides 
‘ i winte 
ace cc the student’s board and lodging. Cay : 
tenet about 7,000 young men and women every year—about Cie, 
Rone Of their generation. Many more attend the aoe suns 
Very ° with Askoy, the largest school, receiving some 2,000 studen 
ear. 


BS 


ier i i aetBE taken up by many coun- 
tries Che folk high school idea has Pest ee se ee a 


the ,Utside 1 «. The other : 
locahtst to follow, ene there was aoe Pore 
Other e2ditions. Holland, Germany, Poland and Fra 8 
Sin Osan counts hee thre, are meen or al ed 
; Dspi i m, : 

deg hag ited by, rather than copied fro avand’ Ghana 


* Spread overseas too, notably to Indi : 
ments of the Danish system 


TG) Z P 
hag bes ne Of. the most remarkable Son OE tion aadlenewledee 


create a genuine desire for 1 
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and an interest in civics and the workings of democracy. Right from 
the early days, former folk high schools students have played a large 
part in the cooperative movement, and in the founding of workers’ 
colleges, youth groups, continuation schools (efierskoler), evening 
classes, village clubs, choral societies and so on. 


New Directions 


Today, as education becomes more and more specialized, the 
value of the broad general education with the accent on community 
participation which the folk high schools offer is being increasingly 
recognized. Nor is the system static: new forms of folk high 
school are springing up to meet modern needs, such as those in 
Denmark with an international flavour which invite young people 
fre other countries (the teaching is in English); the seven folk high 
schools in Sweden which take part in the Unesco Associated Schools 
Project for education in international understanding : or the special 
one planned in Finland for mentally retarded youngsters who have 
been juable to continue their ordinary education beyond primary 
school. 


When Unesco convened the first World Conference on Adult 
Eduzation in 1949, it was not by chance that Denmark’s first intet 
national folk high school at Elsinore was chosen as the meeting place. 
Unesco’s Director General at that time, Jaime Torres Bodet, pointe 
out that adult education should not be a mere ‘ornamentation’, but 
a vital function of civilized societies. Denmark is certainly one of 
the countries where this ideal has found roots, thanks largely to its 
folk high schools and the vision of the men who began them. 


(UNESCO FEATURES, No. 494/495.) 
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Museums and Development 


The International Council of Museums (ICOM) celebrated its 
twentieth anniversary in 1967 with the launching of the second 
International museums campaign, officially inaugurated in Warsaw on 
1 October 1967 in the presence of distinguished men and_women in 
the museums world. Many countries, anxious to seize the opportunity 
thus presented to emphasize the role of museums at the present time, 
have already announced that they will participate inf these activi- 
ties. It will be recalled that the first campaign was organized in 1956 
by Unesco in cooperation with ICOM. 


: Since the First World War, museums like many other institu- 
tions have undergone considerable transformations in: their aims 
and methods. They have had té adapt to the present-day needs of a 
vast public, and many of them have been able to do so. But while 
the impetus for such changes has come from museums themselves, 
there has often been little understanding among the persons respon- 
sible in each country for providing the material resources for putting 
them into effect. The aim therefore of this second international 
campaign is to determine the role of museums today and to draw up 
clearer directives on their functions. It may be useful in this con- 
nection to outline the policy and principal objectives of ICOM. 


The Diverse and Living Role of Museums 


Are museums primarily a means of preserving the past, a source 
of aesthetic enjoyment ? Are they unprofitable, outmoded institu- 
tions in an era of mass culture? This is the opinion in some 
Countries which have sought new formulas, such as “cultural centres”. 
Others, convinced that suseums are an indispensable element of 
development in all domains, are doing their utmost to create new 
Ones and give encouragement to museums by modernizing them : 


and making them more attractive. 
A museum demands neither the effort required for reading 
Nor even the ability to read : compared with photographs and films, 


it has the advantage of presenting real, three-dimensional objects. 
Tt possesses its own particular language, or rather it allows the 
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object to speak for itself by displaying it in context. The museum 
in fact is flexible, varied and universal 3 it embraces all the sciences 
and all aspects of human activity. It is a window on the world 
and on mankind. Half a billion people visit the world’s fifteen 
thousand museums each year, and the number of visitors is increas- 


ing rapidly all the time. 


__As an auxiliary to education, the museum is a kind of visual 
university without examinations or diplomas ; it is open to everyone 
and it acts by osmosis on the mind of the visitor. It brings alive 
the most abstract concepts, inspires vocations and opens up broad 
horizons. 


__A reflection of the past, the museum establishes a link between 
vanishing *reditions and a world geared to the future, thus ensuring 
the spiritual “comfort”? of men who would otherwise feel isolated 
In a transient universe. 


A symbol of human society, the museum strengthens the ties 
between men everywhere, beginning with members of a same nation. 
In enhances similarities and explains differences uniting or dividing 
the elements of a national community. é 


A mirror of science and technology, the museum helps man 
adapt to the future, demonstrates the needs of material develop- 
ment, explains the mysteries of everyday life. By displaying and 
commenting material objects in their appropriate setting, it brings 
abstract Concepts within reach of all, from university graduates to 
the illiterate. 


As a sanctuary of beauty, the museum offers man relaxation, 
an aesthetic pleasure to compensate him for the fatigue, irritations 
and psychological aridity of a life dominated by material problems. 


No less important, though they may not attract as much public 
attention, are the other functions of museums. To fulfil their edu- 
cational role and contribute to man’s material and spiritual develop- 
ment, museums must establish collections and ensure their preservation 
and study under optimum conditions. The museum is not merely 
an exhibition hall : it also consists of offices, laboratories, workshops 
and storehouses all orientated to satisfying the requirements of the 
visitor. Each object must be received, studied, identified, catalogued, 
processed and perhaps repaired, classified and, if it is part of an 
exhibition programme, presented for display. Tt is) therefore 
in the public interest that museums should be scientific institutions 
for the préservation of mankind’s heritage. That heritage is vast 
and embraces all aspects of nature surrounding man, human evolution, 
man’s achievements from earliest times, from the wheel to the 
steam engine and space rockets, from flint implements to the 
creations of modern art, from the legends of mythology to the 
symbols of contemporary social stuctures 


.Y 
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able, in future ages, to revive for our descendants the recent and 
distant Past despite the destruction caused by industrial civilization. 


tions of Material objects act as a corrective to abstract deductions, 
Make possible the verification of hypotheses and provide a rich 


‘ Museums contribute to development in all sorts of Ways, often 
little known. They are not merely well arranged display windows, 
but highly compiex institutions which, when properly planned and 
a Ministered, respond to numerous present-day needs. It would be 
@0surd to Telegate them to the rank of survivals of the past. But if 
this is to be avoided, members of the public who at present satisfy 
their needs with photographic’ reproductions and literaryo Sescrip- 
ons Must give them active support ; curators must recognize their 
Vocation as Populariz2rs ; and the responsible authorities must not 
look upon museums simply as an extra tourist attraction and neglect 
to furnish them with the funds essential for modernization. 


Future Prospects 
: One of the aims of the second international museums campaign 
iS to make known these ideas which, ICOM, in collaboration with 
Nesco, has for the past twenty years striven to put into practice. 
“spite its very limited resources and the difficulties inherent in the 
nety, nature of the museum—a term which embraces widely differing 
‘nstitutions—and despite a certain prejudice connected with a name 
Which has become the symbol of “conservatism”, ICOM has already 
achieved Positive results on the professional level. Moreover, ex- 
anges between museums—of experience, persons, exhibitions, 
jollections—are on the increase. And the growing number of meet- 
ings between professionals at all levels means that isolation, the 
Major Obstacle to progress, has been overcome. ae 
Muse yi n international discipline whose principa 
EPtescntativer dee oe tomar limited to nationals of countries where 
th first museums were established some two centuries 01900 
me Contrary, they are appearing more and more frequently in oe 
Rio S where museums, because they are of recent date, have the 
reatest Chance of fulfilling their true vocation, adapted to the 


Odern world ae, 
It is to be d that future developments will justify these 
jrorts and the hove Bae in an institution which, alone on the 
hectational level, has a» mission to preserve mankind’s visible 
hantage, not for sombre reflections on past civilizations but for a 
sont Onious material and spiritual development of the individual an 
iety, 
(By H. de Varine Bohan, Director, International Council of 
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Documentation, Libraries and 
Archives 


Recommendations of the International Advisory Committee 
on Documentation, Libraries and Archives 


The Committee was established in accordance with resolution 
4.51 of the.fourteenth session (1966) of the General Conference of 
Unesco, and it succeeds the former International Advisory Com- 
mittee on Bibliography, Documentation and Terminology. 


The functions of the Committee are to advise the Director 
General, at his request, on questions of documentation in general, 
and in particular those related to, subject fields of interest to Unesco. 


The first session of the Committee was held in Paris, at Unesco 
House, from 26 to 29 September 1967. 


Among many other items on its agenda, the Committee care- 
fully studied a report on Unesco activities in the field of document- 
ation, libraries and archives and made suggestions on the pro- 
gramme of DBA for the coming years. The Committee recommend- 
ed that priority be given to the following programmes : (a) Improve- 
ment in the planning of national, regional and international services 3 
(b) Training of personnel, including training in planning techniques. 
using traditional and new methods; (c) Establishment of common 
minimum standards for the use of traditional and new techniques 
and for vocational training programmes ; (d) Organization of research 
centres in these fields ; (e) Evaluation and use of new documentary 
techniques and in particular of data-processing considered as an 
essential instrument for the development.of documentation. 


The Committee showed great interest in the project for the 
study on the feasibility of a world science information system an 
decided to nominate an observer to attend the meetings of the central 
committee of the project. The Committee also agreed that Unesco 
should take an active part in developing the project of shared cata- 
loguing on an international scale through contacts with the U.S. 
Library of Congress and national and non-governmental bodies. 
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In conclusion, the Committee made a statement in which it 
stated the place of documentation work in the world today. In the 
Committee’s opinion “Not only has it special significance in relation 
to science and technology, particularly in view of the rapid increases 
in knowledge arising from these activities, but it is also in a position 
to make vital contributions to all spheres of human activity. This 
is particularly important at a time when mankind is beset by so many 
problems, economic, social, political and even philosophical. The 
solving of many of these problems can be hastened by improved 
methods of communication between men and nations and not least 
by the integration of documentation, techniques, known and forsee- 
able, with all methods of advancing human knowledge. Particular 
attention should be paid to developing countries, which badly need 
Unesco’s assistance in creating and equipping the structures necessary 
to hasten their development. or 
is so clearly a component of all Unesco pro- 
grammes, that it and its associated activities in documentation centres, 
libraries and archives must not only be studied and developed with 
renewed vigour but also organized within the framework of Unesco 
itself to enable the Organization to make the contribution to all 
activities in this field that is so clearly possible. é 


Documentation 


Working Party on Educational Documentation 


Following the meeting of the International Advisory Com- 
mittee on Documentation, Libraries and Archives. a Working Party 
on Educational Documentation was held at Unesco on 2-3 October 

| Advisory Committee were 


1967, ers of the Internationa é 
aed in the working party ; Miss Josefa Sabor 


hard Dogbeh (Dahomey). A third consul- 
ead of the Documentation and Information 
itute for Educational Research was 


invited to take part 
(Argentina), and Mr. Ric 
tant, Mrs. Zojica Levi. Hi 
Centre of Yugoslav Federal Inst 
also invited to take part. 

incipa ics of discussion were the improvement of educa- 
Abeer create services, problem areas in educational docu- 
mentation, and plans for regional and international action in 


educational documentation. 
we j ation regarding national 
A distinct nesd for more informa ne 
resources in this field was noted, and it was recommended that 
Unesco continue to gather information which should in turn be 
disseminated to experts working at both a national and an inter- 
national level. ” 
i i the lack of understanding of 
Specific problems discussed were 1 
the ener rducational documentation, lack of trained staff at both 
national and international levels. lack of proper Sa eve 8 
an international scale, the problem of language. ie erms 0 su ject 
Matter it was felt that documentation Was either lacking or insufficient 
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on curricula and curriculum reform, rural educational programmes, 
and up-to-date statistics. 


In conclusion it was recommended that Unesco continue to 
foster the establishment and/or improvement of national centres ‘of 
educational documentation, encourage strong national centres to 
take on regional responsibilities, and help in meeting national needs 
through the production of abstracts and reference material (biblio- 
graphies, directories, etc.). 


. (Unesco Bibliography Documentation Terminology, Vol. VIL, 
No. 1, January 1968.) 
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Education Enters the 
Machine Age 


_ Once, the American student had virtually only three tools with 
Which to help him learn: books, pencils and paper. Today, the 
equipment that surrounds him and aids his learning process can be as 
varied as his interests and as numercus as he can profitably use. 


To distinguish between two major types of Educational tools 
Now in use, educators have adopted the terms ‘“‘software” and 
“hardware”. The software is made up of paper-based education 
Programmes. The hardware takes in a galaxy of new mechanical 
and electronic devices. Most of the time, particularly for the more 
Complicated devices, the hardware (i.e., a machine) needs the soft- 


Ware (a programme) to tell it what to do. 


What has been called the ‘new’ educational looks complicat- 
fd—and it is. Let’s just take software—newspapers, books, 
Magazines, educational games, flash cards, sets of special materials 
Which grow in difficulty as the student progresses, and of growing 
Importance, computer programmes. Hardware ? Well, that includes 
teaching machines of one kind or another, projectors, television 
receivers, phonographs, tape recorders, classroom kits of various 
nds, language labs for the study of foreign languages through 
Tecorded tapes, and: other sophisticated machines. What these 
devices and equipment now teach or may eventually be developed to 
teach covers a broad field of fundamental subjects. 


All of this did not happen overnight. oe Bees er of 
today’s eq i tools existed, in various stages of sophistication, 
for a hacade eae But the old has produced generations of the 


i he new. Even the 
New and, to some extent at least, given way to t 
textbook has been partially succeeded by the programmed book and 


the teaching machine. 


All of this has both caused and been caused by two things : a 


dramatic surge in electronics and an equally dramatic surge in edu- 
cational ideas. Electronics allowed us to produce the machines now 
being used in the classroom. Ideas showed us how to se them. 
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One idea was that education should be an individual activity 
to a much greater extent. Children should not all be forced to go 
through the same steps of learning at the same pace. The quick 
students will want to rush ahead. The slower ones will need more 


time. 


Another idea was that children learn best in different ways and 
at different times. Some children learn best by listening—they 
may get comparatively little from reading the same thing. Other 
children are just the opposite—they need to see something written 
down in order to absorb it fully. The style of learning may change 
with age, too. Young children, the experts believe, learn best if 
they can handle and see and hear and smell, using all their senses in 
acquiring knowledge. As they grow older they are able to learn ina 
more abstract way. 


A third idea was that learning can be accomplished faster and 
better through reinforcement. The well-known psychologist B.F. 
Skinner is often called the ‘‘father” of the teaching machine because 
his experiments taught him that learning could be enhanced if the 
knowledge to be learned were first broken into very small pieces and 
each piece presented so clearly and simply that the student could not 
make many mistakes. Each correct answer would be settled more 
firmly in the student’s mind if he were reinforced in his learning, if 
he were praised for his correct learnings. 


In the teaching machine developed by Skinner, the reinforce- 
ment consisted in immediately notifying the student that his answer 
was right, that he had learned something well. This strengthened 
his ego, provided him with satisfaction and—because the student 
would want to continue this gratification—produced the desire to 
learn more. The arrangement of the tiny bits of knowledge into a 
logical sequence was called the programme. The process was called 
programmed learning. 


And the best programmes are conceived to be those that are 
so clear it is virtually impossible for the student to fail. Such a 
design ensures maximum correct answers, maximum reinforcement, 
maximum stimulus for the student to continue. Programmed instruc- 
tion becomes a game in which the student can hardly lose. The 
ne he wins the more he wants to win... and the more he wants 
to learn. 


One other point should be noted—that the game is an indivi- 
duel game. The student is not competing with other students. He 
is playing the game by himself. What others co with their games 
does not slow him down or speed him up. 


Not all of the new devices in the classroom are designed to be 
programmed. Some are simply tools with which to reach children 
at many ages. There are the simple wooden rods of varying lengths 
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and colours to show the relationship of numbers to reality graphi- 
cally. There are the science kits which provide a simple micro- 
Scope for each student in an elementary class. There are the indi- 
vidual reading booklets. These are items that appeal to the senses. 


Whatever the sophistication of the devices, they are only as 
g00d as the planning that goes into thier use as learning tools, 
Also, the newest of the new computers can be a complete failure in 
teaching unless it’s been given a high-quality programme, unless it has 
@ well thought out plan of learning to present and knows at which 
Step to present what idea to each student. 


In an elementary reading programme, for example, which the 
Student might be able to complete in a half-hour, the computer must 
be given about 9,000 commands in order to function efficiently. 
According to reports, Dr. Patrick G. Suppes of Stanford spent 
Something like six years in devising a computerized eléméntary 


Mathematics programme. s 
a 


.__ Dr. Suppes was one of the early experimenters with computers 
'N instruction, That was in the early 1960’s at Brentwood School, 
Palo Alto, California. Today at Brentwood, a first class student 
‘aps out his code number and first name on an electric typewriter 
hooked to a computer. The machine responds by typing the 
Student’s last name. Then a taped voice built into the fachine 
asks: “If you have three pineapples and two grapes, how many 
Pieces of fruit do you have ?” The student has 10 seconds to 
respond. Then the machine offers its congratulations on a right 
Answer, its condolences on a wrong one, or, if there was no answer 
Within the time limit, may simply invite the student to ‘‘Try again”. 


On a higher level of mathematics, the computer may ask a 
{uestion and tell the student to choose from several possible answers 
displayed on a cathode-ray tube by touching it with a light pen. 
Teally a small flashlight to whose rays the tube responds. 


If the student fails to respond correctly to a number of similar 
“uestions, the machine may branch off from the main line of the 
Programme and switch the student into remedial work to clear up 
in 4tever difficulty he may be experiencing or to help him learn some- 
‘lng he somehow failed to learn before. Once the difficulty has been 
;oltected, the computer goes back to the point it began its remedial 

Tanch and continues to fellow once more the main line of the 

rogramme, 
hee The machine is indefatigable. It never gives up. Tt never 
Ses patience. It’s persistent, never tired or cranky. It’s alert for 
““dback from the student using his answers to questions as triggers 
in its operations—its swift run-through if the student is quick, or 
, Slow thoroughness if the student is slow. A slow student may see 
Tief movie or hear a tape recording, view a diagram or see a 
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printed explanation, all provided by the computer. The swift student 
may never know—or need to know—that these additional learning 
aids are there at all. 


The strong suit of the teaching machines and the teaching 
computers has been in teaching facts or operations. Learning to 
judge, to analyze, to get along with others, to create through writing 
or art—these are still largely outside the province of the machine, 
although they are being worked on. One computer has experimen- 
ally been programmed to criticize spelling and grammar in student 
themes. 


You might think that B.F. Skinner, whose findings provided a 
major push to the new education, would be delighted with the more 
sophisticated computers that have been developed. But not so. Cum- 
puters for teaching, Skinner has been quoted as saying, are 
merelv. “a fad... Economically, computers are out of this world. 
A simple programmed work-book will do what these computers can 
do and do At better at one-tenth the cost. Asa means of storing 
information, like a library, to quickly bring forth some audio or 
visual materials, or as part of a school and classroom management 
system, a computer can do a job. But as a teaching device it's 
ridiculous.” 


But Brentwood School. where computer-assisted instruction 
began early, reports that first class students taught by computer ha 
learned to read much more rapidly than a control group taught by 
conventional methods. And the computer-taught students remem- 
bered far more—nearly double—than the conventionally taught 
students, 


The Skinnerian ideas themselves have not been sacrosanct, 
either. Noam Chomsky, a scientific linguist at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, has criticized Skinner’s belief in learning-as- 
behaviour and his assertion that verbal behaviour can be taught. like 
any other behaviour. Chomsky asserts that “Skinnerian-type training 
is appropriate only to industrial workers who need to develop complex 
technical skills. Is growing up and learning no more than the shap- 
ing of behaviour? If that’s what education is all about, authori- 
tarian figures shaping people, then may be we don’t need it.” 


When Skinner-type teaching machines were first developed: 
teachers became worried. They—and many others—thought the 
teaching machine would replace the teachers, take over completely 
in the classroom and, what’s more, possibly do a better job. 


But it soon became evident that the machines were not fool- 
proof. If the programme that went into the machine was poor, 10 
amount of flashing lights would make 7% any better or make the 
student learn. It soon became evident that new teaching devices 
could, in fact, free the teacher for better things—for planning more 
creatively, for planning more thoroughly, for devising exciting learn- 
ing situations. But planning took time and, before the advent 0 
the machine, there wasn’t enough time. 
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‘Today, teachers are still somewhat worried, because the 
Machines have grown in complexity and sophistication. The students, 
of course, have generally been delighted with the machines, excited 
by them, stimulated by them. Perhaps in many instances their 
Mcreased classroom performance, attributed entirely to the machine, 
Came because of the machine, but not intrinsically from the machine. 


Psychologists in industry found some time ago that when any 
Change is made in the working environment, if only the colour of 
the walls were changed, the fact of change and the knowledge they 
Were part of an experiment had a stimulating effect on the workers. 

€ is possible the same effect occurs with school-children in experi- 


mental programmes. 


More important than the computer's help to student learning, 
SOme educators believe, may be its use in learning aboutlearning. 
ducational researchers hope to use the machines to discover more 
Precisely how people learn. In doing so, the teaching pyocgss as we 
ave known it may itself be changed radically. 


While the arguments go on, the developers of the computers 
and teaching machines and programmed books and recorders and 
Projectors and games and kits and other equipment and devices by: 
the score continue their work. And perhaps Robert _W, Sarnoff,. 
President of RCA which *makes cdmputers, is right. Sarnoff Says = 
“One day man will look back and consider the introduction of com- 
Puters in the classroom as significant a development as the introduc- 
tion of textbooks some two centuries ago.” 


[Span, November 1969.] 
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Higher Education by Post 
in U.S.S.R. 


OF the 5 million students enrolled at institutes of higher edu- 
cation in the Soviet Union by the end of 1970, approximately half 
will be workers and employees studying part-time through corres- 
pendence ‘courses or in evening classes organized in factories and 
offices. 


Correspondence courses are organized at all levels of primary 
and secondary education (8 or 10-year school), both for general 
education. and for the more specialized education provided by the 
“technicums’’. a 


But it is in higher education that correspondence teaching really 
comes into its own, especially in the fields of teacher training and 
technology. Courses are available in about 280 subjects through a 
whole network of specialized institutes, faculties and correspondence 
tea_ ing services attached to the universities and technical colleges— 
in fhact there are even branches of universities in the main towns and 
icndustrial centres. 


The reason for the wide choice of possibilities in part-time 
education courses, is simply that the students’ leisure time and_ their 
availability for attending classes vary according to their particular 
job—and according to the location of the college or institute. 


Take, for instance, the case of school teachers who wish to 
improve their qualifications so as to be able to teach in the senior 
classes of secondary schools or technicums. They can enrol as corres- 
pondence students at any one of 200-odd <eacher training colleges in 
the main towns of the Soviet Union ; but during the summer vacation 
they have to attend courses and examinations which are held at the 
college. 


= 


At Factory and Farm 


For the fields most likely to interest industrial technicians and 
workers, things work rather differently. Here there are too many 
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‘subjects and specialities for there to be institutes and colleges con- 
veniently placed for everyone. It would also be impossible to call all 
‘candidates for an examination at the same time without interrupting 
factory routine. For this reason, institutes of higher education have 
established study and consultation centres at each major factory and 
kolkhoz, where students can receive all the advice and help they need 
from qualifizd teachers. To enable them to prepare for their examina- 
tions, workers are given additional periods of leave with pay which - 
can amount to a year’s study over a five year course. 


How many institutions for part-time education exist in the 
USSR at the present time 2 All but one of the 48 Soviet universities 
have a correspondence teaching service, as do 209 teacher training 
Colleges in 193 towns, and two special institutes, one in Moscow and 
the other in Erevan (Armenia). There are also 70 agricultural 
institutes, 15 veterinary colleges, 20 forestry institutes and ,.dqzens of 
‘other schools, sending instruction by post to economists, planners, 


€ngineers, lawyers, ... ° © 


Largest College 


A special word must b2 added about the All-Union Correspon- 
‘dence Polytechnical Institute in Moscow which, during its 37 years of 
existence, has trained, for example, more than 38,000 engineers in 59 
different fields. With its 42,000 students and 937 teachers, the Institute 
is one of the largest colleges in the Soviet Union. It maintains seven 
‘branches in other cities, 23 study centres, 105 laboratories, publishes 
its own textbooks and courses (387 works in 1969 alone), makes use 
of every conceivable modern method—programmed instruction, films, 
tape—and broadcasts courses over television. 


Though their studies are made easier by the Institute’s modern 
methods and techniques, the students’ workload is still very heavy. 
Returning to academic study after an interval of several years (the 
najority are aged between 30 and 36), they have to spend most of their 
leisure time studying, despite their family commitments. Most of them 
Stick it out and manage to pass their finals. Several of these ‘pillar 
box’ graduates have distinguished themselves in research or applied 
Science. Some have been awarded the Lenin Prize. Virtually all 
‘Were promoted in their jobs. 


[Unesco Features Mo. 571, March (II), 1970.] 
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Recent Educational Experiments, 
Innovations and News 


1. Training Teachers in Combating Drug Abuse in the 
US.A.1 ” 


As part of the US Government’s expanded effort to combat drug 
abuse among the nation’s youth the Office of Education announced 
the award of $3 million in grants to train teachers and community 
personnel in drug education. 


All 50 States will receive fund$ designed to help them strengthen 
their drug education programmes. More than 40 States are using 
portions of their grants to send teams of teachers and other personnel, 
including students, to one of four national training centres on drug 
education being conducted by the Office of Education. 


The Office of Education anticipates that the 300 persons trained 
this summer will be able to prepare during the next school year 
approximately 150,000 teachers and 75,000 students and community 
leaders to promote drug education at the local level. 


[Unesco Features, September (I), 1970.] 


2. More than a-third of World’s People Benefit from Unesco 
Free Flow Agreements 


Nearly 1,500,000,000 persons—more than a-third of the world. 
population—get easier access to books and other educational, scienti- 
fic and cultural materials, thanks to a decision of Unesco’s General 
Conference, twenty years ago. On 17 June 1950, the delegations to 
the General Conference meeting in Florence unanimously adopted 
the text of the Agreement on the Importation of Educational, Scienti- 
fic and Cultural Materials, the “Florence Agreement’’. 


During the twenty years of its existence, more and more 
Member States have adhered to this Agreement which is now applied 
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by 60 countries. The most Tecent acceptance was officially deposited 
by Japan at United Nations Headquarters on 17 June 1970—the 
twentieth anniversary of the original adoption. 


The so-called ‘Florence Agreement”, which takes its name 
from the city where the General Conference was meeting, removes 
tariff and trade barriers from a wide range of educational, scientific 
and cultural materials. Among them, in addition to books, are news- 
Papers, magazines, works of art, scientific equipment, antiques, 
materials for the blind and educational and scientific films and record- 
ings. The Agreement also provides that Member States grant foreign 
xchange for the purchase of these materials as far as possible. It 
has been estimated that by removing tariff barriers on these instru- 


-ments of knowledge, Unesco’s Member States are foregoing customs 


revenue amounting to millions of dollars a year, since the ifternational 
Circulation of these materials totals 3% of all world trade. In so 
doing, these countries are giving reality to the basic Unesto aim set 
forth in its Constitution “to promote the free flow of ideas by word 
and image.” 3 


In a special ceremony held at the United Nations Headquarters 
on 17 June 1970, the representative of the Director-General of 
Unesco, welcoming the accession of Japan to the Agreement, declar- 
ed: “Tt is our hope in Unesco that those Member States which have 
Not as yet joined the Agreement will give renewed consideration to 
the Possibility of becoming Contracting Parties to it. We trust that 
the message emerging from this modest ceremony, as we Cora 
Tate the twentieth anniversary of the Agreement, will be heard an 
“cted upon, and so speed the day when the Agreement becomes a 
truly universal instrument for the dissemination of knowledge. 


[Unesco Features No. 578/579, July (1/1), 1970.] 
3. World Rates Arms Higher than Schooling 


In atest year for which full figures are available, the 
World eM million on public education—5'2% gue 
Aggregate Gross National Product—according to the Unesco Office 

Statistics. But in the same year, $180,682 million—7°3 % of the 
P was spent on armaments. 


i n schools than 
OF seven world regions, only two spent 50; of GNP) on edu- 


Suns: Afri hich spent $1,576 million (3'5% iN 1 edu- 
fation, Bence able miitary expenditure of $1,061 pote NOE 
“nd Latin America, spending $3,195 million (29% © ) 


€ducation, and $2,468 million on armaments. 


The source for the military data is the annual publication of the 
Us. Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. 


[Unesco Features No. 578/579, July (1/I), 1970] 
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4. Computerized School Reports in Germany 


In Germany, school reports were recently issued for the] 
first time by a computer. The schools in Munich have been! 
feeding their pupils’ marks into the computer since the beginning } 
of the school year. 


The computer analysed marks for written work, exercises 
and oral examinations, and issued a report on each pupil with 
his final place in the class and one of eighteen general comments 
with which it had been provided. 


So far, both staff and pupils are satisfied with the electronic 
reports, ic teachers because it reduces their work load, and the 
pupils because the computer is completely impartial and thus “fairer 
than many: teachers often are’’. The teachers however still reserve 
ime right to check the computer’s decisions and if necessary modify 

em. 


[Unesco Features, No. 573, April (II) 1970).] 
5. Data Processing to be Compulsory in Japan’s Schools 


From April 1973 all secondary schdéol pupils in Japan will 
be required to attend classes in data processing. The subject is 
already taught in 14 secondary and a number of vocational schools. 
in the Tokyo region. 


[Unesco Features, No. 373, April (II) 1970.] 
6. New York’s Unique ‘College for Human Services’ 


The Talent Corps was started by a handful of ladies in New 
York City in 1964 with the idea of training poor women for jobs 
as assistants to professionals in schools, hospitals and other social 
agencies. 


Now, little more than six years later, it has evolved into 4 
two-year ‘‘College for Human Services’ that may become a model 
for some changes in American higher education. 


Its students are adults (a few are then) between the ages of 
21 and 60. Half were on welfare at the beginning of their training. 
Eighty per cent are Negro, 15 per cent are Puerto Rican. Most have 
families, and a-third have four or more children. 


There are far more applicants than places—2,500 for 200 posi- 
tions in 1968, for example. Students are chosen on the basis of 
simple written tests and a series of interviews. Only about half 
the students were graduated from secondary schcol. What admis-! 
sions officials say they look for is interest, eagerness and socia 
concern. 
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. Three Days of Work, Twe Days of Study : The curriculum 
combines work and study—three days of work in a school, hospital 
or other social institution alternating with two days of classes. 


Everyone takes a “core curriculum” the first year. It consists 
of some psychology and readings in topics like education, sociology 
and social issues. Students prepare surveys of subjects like police 
and health services in communities or towns they chose. In theo.,, 
the academic work relates to experiences drawn from students’ job 
experiences. The teachers help design the first-year curriculum. 


The second year consists of a variety of courses without a. core 
Programme. Most of the teachers are professors from universities 
in the New York City area. 


Trainees are assigned to field work throughout the city. Of 
the 210 current first-year students, the largest group works in New 
York public schools, the next largest in hospitals and health 
Services, with the others assigned to some 30 agencies. 


A particular set of teachers, called field co-ordinators, super- 
vises both class work for small groups of about 10 students. 
Co-ordinators visit co-operating agencies and institutions, set up 
the standards of the training jobs and try to keep in close touch with 
the students’ supervisors in the field. 


As it has placed more and more people successfully, the Talent 
Corps has established valuable contacts and acquired reputation in the 
city. Most of the teachers in schools the Talent Corps works with, are 
eager to get more student assistants. And hospitals likewise are 
pleased with their experiences with Talent Corps trainees. 


The Talent Corps’ reputation, in fact, is spreading beyond 
New York. It received nation-wide publicity in September 1969 
When the New Republic magazine carried a lengthy, laudatory 
article on it by Joseph Featherstone, an eminent critic of American 
education. 


Mr. Featherstone concluded his article by reporting that : 
“The trainees are good, the education they are getting 1s good, and 
the problems usually centre on meshing study and work and getting 
Places in which people can learn as they work. 


Most of the Talent Corps’ operation is financed by the Federal 
Government through the Department of Labour's “New Careers 
Programme, an attempt ‘to use education as a means of training 
Poor people for a host of new “paraprofessional” jobs as assistants 
to professionals. 

The Talent Corps is in many respects a refinement of ideas 
dating {compile eafly 1960's when a number of theorists and socio- 
gists began proposing the creation of new careers for the poor, 
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setting up permanent jobs in various understaffed human service 
areas of the economy, jobs that would include promotions _and 
on-the-job training, allowing able trainees to rise to professional 
positions. 


The Talent Corps is the only “New Careers”? programme that 
has been recognized as an official institution of higher education. 
It is receiving a charter from the New York State legislature to 
grant its students associate two-year college degrees, 


This represents a giant step for the Talent Corps, and could 
* be the beginning of a new development in American higher education, 
* since New York is a pace-setting State for the nation. 


[Unesco Features, No. 573, April (II), 1970.] 
_ 7. Education for Self-Reliance in Tanzania 
f %. 


The key word which involves everyone from President Julius 
Nyerere, whose Proudest title is Mwalimu (‘teacher’ in Swahili), to 
. the humblest teacher in the bush, is self-reliance. The word, applied 
to the current educational reform here, covers a coherent re- 
examination of the school system, its syllabus, examinations and 
above ail its goals, President: Nyererey himself a teacher before he 
assumed executive leadership when his country became independent, 
set the tone ina policy paper titled “Education for Self-Reliance’. 


stances it is impossible to devote 147,330,000 shillings (over 
$20 million) every year on education for some of our children (while 

’ others go without) unless its result has a proportionate relevance to 
the society we are trying to create.” 


“This means that the educational system of Tanzania must 
emphasize co-operative endeavour, not individual advancement, 
President Nyerere made clear in a recent interview with a group of 
education writers, 


The Privilege of Education, “Those who receive this 
privilege,” the President declared, “therefore have a duty to repay 
the sacrifice which others have made. They are like the man who 
has been given all the food available in a starving village in order 
that he might have the strength to bring supplies back froma distant 
Place. If he takes the food and does not bring help to his brothers, 


of superiority, or fail to use their knowledge to hélp the development 
of this country, then they are betraying our Union.” 
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The switch of stress from academic education to vocational and 
agricultural training is evident in various activities in schools where 
pupils besides basic academic subjects are taught to work in the 
fields, Since these pupils will stay in the villages rather than flock to 
the cities, entrance to primary schools is being raised from six to 
Seven years, and even higher in some schools so that, when pupils 
leave after seven years, they will be ready for employment. 


Teaching for Life on the Land. Typical of the way the 
local school fits into the concept of self-reliance is the raral primary 
School of Badugu, some 60 miles from Mwanza, on the beautiful but 
bilharzia-infested Lake Victoria. It boasts two adobe classroom 
buildings built by the villagers themselves. The school with 315 
Pupils also has housing for the seven teachers. Since only 700 of 
the 5,000 primary school leavers in the Mwanza region, entered 
Secondary school last year, it is clear that all but a very few pupils 
at Badugu will stay in the villages. Pupils therefore, are being 
trained on the school’s own two-acre cotton field and a four-acre 
field where maize is grown. Last year, the school raised 600 
Shillings (about $85) by selling their cotton. 


The pupils at Badugu are lucky to have a school, They are 
lucky to have parents who ungerstand _the value of schooling and 
able to pay even the modest fee of 15 shillings (about $2) a year for 
the first four grades and 50 shillings for grade 5 through 7. In the 
Mwanza region, as elsewhere in the country, only 50 per cent of 
children of school age are in school. 


This state of affairs is due in part to a deliberate policy. 
During the first five-year plan, because of financial constraints and 
the pressure to provide secondary and higher education, primary 
€ducation did not expand significantly. The increase in the number 
of children admitted to Standard 1 rose from 160,000 in 1964 to 
318,000 in 1968, but this increase only kept pace with the total 
number of six-year-old children. During the second Five-Year Plan 

for Economic and Social Development (1969-1974), the Government 
intends to progressively increase the number of children admitted to 
Standard 1, hoping to reach universal primary education by 1989. 


As for secondary and university education, they will be closely 
Controlled to suit manpower estimates of the Ministry of Economic 
Affairs and Development Planning. Inter-ministerial committees 
have been formed to ensure that pupils completing secondary school : 
are channelled toward productive and essential work. The policy is 
to achieve essential self-sufficiency in manpower in all but the most 
Skilled levels by 1980. 


International Aid. To achieve this ambitious goal, Tanzania 
Will continue to require large infusions of financial help, skilled 
Manpower and teachers. So far it has done well with international 
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and bilateral help. The spanking new university on the hills behind 
the colourful capital of Dar-es-Salaam is stil] largely staffed by expat- 


Nations Development Programme (UNDP) is helping to finance the 
Faculty of Science at the University of Dar-es-Salaam with Unesco 


F This Faculty of Science is a tribute to international coopera- 
tion, as is the $14 million university itself which has buildings 
financed through grants or easy loans from the United Kingdom and 


Federal Republic, a mosque given by the Aga Khan and a building 
fora Post office, bookshop and bank, donated by Mainland _China. 


Unesco senior lecturers, Mainland China incidentally also provided 
a gift to the Faculty of Science—several Jars of dissected animals and 


a stuffed Peking duck. Where else could ideology and experimen- 
tation mix more freely ? 


[Unesco Features, No, 573, April (II), 1970.] 


8. Student Science Societies Spark Individual Research 
(U.S.S.R.) 


This was the view of Nikolai Semyonoy, who won the Nobel 
Prize for chemistry in 1956, and it is Shared today by many education 


They believe that the time devoted to lectures and compulsory practi- 
cal work should be kept to a minimum, giving the Student as much 
Opportunity as possible for individual research. 


These are the ideas which inspired the Student Scientific 
Societies (SSS) set up in most centres of higher education in the 


Soviet Union, The Societies now have a total membership of nearly 
400,000, 
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’ The Baumann engineering school in Moscow—15,000 students, 
6 faculties—is a good example of what these student groups can 
achieve. It was in the Baumann School, sixty years ago, that 
Nikolai Zhukovsky, father of Russian aviation, founded the first 
Scientific flying club, and it was here, too, that Andrei Tupolev built 
his first glider, forerunner of the famous series of “TU” aircraft. 


f Orders for Industry. Working through various construc- 
tion sections, the student group is able to link theory directly with 
Practice. The students carry out orders for industry, they 
construct prototypes and take part in the testing of machinery. In 
this way they come face to face with scientific problems at produc- 
tion level, and a two-way exchange is initiated in which the students 
both receive and contribute ideas, and are stimulated to undertake 


Original work. 


The various student societies form a central link in a system 
Which starts with primary school science clubs and culminates in 
Professional associations of research-workers, engineers and techno- 


logists, 


Two of these associations—‘“Yunost” (Youth) in Vilnius 
(Lithuania), and “Fakel’’ (Torch) ih Novosibirsk (Siberia) are now 
famous throughout the Soviet Union. Their structure is similar to 
that of the SSS and their members are young research-workers, 
engineers and students. ‘Yunost”, which earns considerable sums 
by carrying out orders for factories, devotes these resources to a 
Variety of purposes: it subsidizes the publication of work by young 
Tesearchers ; organizes maths. and physics classes for high schoo 
raduates from remote rural areas ; and has financed the building of 


4 youth centre. . 


Self-Teaching. Vladimir Rodinov, a fifth-year student at the 
Moscow Technical Institute of Aviation, had this to say about the 
Scientific Societies : “They make it possible for us to do creative 
Work, and at the same time represent a form of student participation. 


“Progress in science and technology demands a constant 
Tenewal of methods and» syllabuses. Both teachers and students 
ave to assimilate an enormous amount of knowledge, and the effort 
Tequired of the student grows greater every year. Here in the Avia- 
tion Institute we have to study for as much as ten hours a day. 
What's to be done ? Tit my view the answer lies in a new convertion 
the training process. The student must become in a sense his 


©Wn teacher. Instead of just passively storing up data and formulae, 
€ must learn to organise his own research and to organize it 


Tationally, with the help of all the resources of modern technology.” 


[Unesco Features, No. 571, March (II), 1970.] 
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9. Career Prospects for New Graduates (U.S.S.R.) 


Three months before their studies come to anend, students in 
the Soviet Union already know where they are going to work, what 
their job will be, and how much they will be earning, 


In cach centre of higher education, an appointments board is 
in session throughout the second term of the academic year, to 
allocate newly qualified specialists to jobs. The board is made up of 
teachers representatives from ministries, local government and indus- 
try and in some cases elected representatives of the students. 


Each student appearing before the board is asked about his 
studies, his other interests, his family responsibilities and his health. 
He is asked where he would like to work. Then the board, taking 
into ezceunt as far as possible the wishes of the student himself, 
Suggests a possible post among the vacancies at their disposal. The 
board may alco Suggest that a student proceed to a higher degree or 
scientific research, instead of being allocated io a job at this stage. 


Sometimes a student’s family responsibilities oblige him to ask 
the board to change the job proposed to him. In such cases he is 
Sent to a post where he can be near his family. 


Married graduates, whether or not they were both students in 
the same place, are sent to the same district. If a student marries 
after he has been allocated to a post, he can have his post changed if 
necessary so that the couple can both work in the same town. 


In rare cases the board may authorize a graduate to find a job 
for himself. But he has to provide good reasons for wanting to live 
and work in a place which has not asked for the services he is 
Specially trained to provide. 


A specialist allocated to a job by the appointments board is 
supposed to continue in it for at least three years. This is a require- 
ment imposed by the State, which paid for his education. Similarly, 
the factory or body he works for cannot dismiss him for redundancy 
during the three-year period, nor transfer him to a post which does 
not correspond to his qualifications. 


Nearly six million specialists, gradua“es of the various centres 
of higher education, work in different branches of the Soviet national 
economy, and statistics show that even after the prescribed three 
years are over, most of them go on working in the Place to which 
they were originally posted. = 


How the System Work 2? Every year over half a million 
new graduates enter the national economy, but the need for engineers, 
teachers, doctors, lawyers and technologists is still very great, and 
it is essential to share out properly the available specialists. On the 
one hand, places which haye vacancies must be satisfied as far as 


° 
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possible ; and on the other, the best possible use must be made of 
the hundreds of thousands of specialists themselves. It cannot be 


done mechanically, like filling in a cross-word puzzle. 


Under Soviet law, every student who has a degree or diploma 
from a centre of higher education or from specialized secondary 
Schools is guaranteed employment. But how is this guarantee made 
good ? 


The ministries concerned draw up lists of the requirements in 
the various factories, organizations and institutions, and these lists 
are sent to Gosplan, the body responsible for carrying out the 
national plan. Similarly, centres of higher education inform Gosplan 
of the number of new specialists they will be turning out in any given 
period. 


The needs both of the Soviet Union as a whole and of each of 
the Republics are taken into account. The planners try tolevel out 
disproportions between the real economic needs of the various 
Ttegions and the number of trained experts they happen to produce. 
Thus in 1968 specialists trained in the Russian Federation were sent 
to work in the 14 other Republics—411 in Uzbekistan, 382 in 
Kazakhstan, and so on. Many young graduates from Moscow and 
Leningrad went to take up posts in Siberia, the far north,» and the 
far east of the USSR. 


[Unesco Features, No. 571, March (II) 1970.] 
10. More Pakistan Women Receive Technical Education 


A polytechnic centre for women, offering three-year courses in 
Tadio electronics, commercial education and dress designing, will 
Open in Karachi in 1971. 


, There is an increasing demand for women’s technical education 
In Pakistan, and the Government recently announced plans for 10 
New vocational institutions for women. Already, Karachi *Univer- 
Sity, one of the largest in the country. has about half women 
Students, and in some years the number of girls enrolled exceeds the 
Number of men. 

According to a recent survey, over 70,000 Pakistani womien are 
€ngaged in career jobs. The largest number of working women, 
19.450, are employed as teachers. Over 1,000 are working in the 
field of transport and communications, and over 500 in banks, 
Msurance companies, business and industry. 


[Unesco Features, No. 570, March (II), 1970.] 
U, Pow Provides Profile of U.S. College Freshmen (1969) 


Eyery year for the past four years a nation-wide poll has _been 
taken in the Unite@ States to determine the backgrounds, attitudes 


Opinions of college freshmen (first year). 
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The most complete survey of any dealing with U.S. college 
students, it provides a clear profile of a group of some 1,640,000 
youths—most of them 18 years old—who will help set the tone of 
campus life in America for years to come. 


It is conducted with painstaking scientific care by an organi- 
zation representing some 1,500 colleges, universities and educational 
groups called the American- Council on Education. In the latest 
poll, 260,000 students at 390 campuses responded. 


Following are some of the highlights of the 1969 survey. : 


—When asked to select objectives considered to be “essential 
or very important’’, 82% chose ‘develop a philosophy of life’, 66% 
“help others in difficulty” and 59% “be an authority in my field’. 


—Thirteen percent plan to be secondary school teachers, 11% 
businessmen, 9% elementary school teachers and 8% engineers. 
Nearly half said they intend to go to graduate school when they 
finish college. 


—Nine out of every 10 thought the Federal Government should. 
‘combat pollution. Only one in four thought the Government shoul 
move to eliminate violence in television programmes. Eighty-eight 
percent thought the Government should help fight crime and 78% 
wanted it to help eliminate poverty. 


. —Nine out of 10 thought students should design their own 
curriculums, and 68% thought students should evaluate faculty 
members. 


—Seyenty-six percent thought abortions should be legalized, 
and 47% wanted divorce laws liberalized. 


—Eighty-nine percent had attended a church service during 
the previous year. 


—Fifty-four percent favoured abolishing capital punishment. 
—Fifty-eight percent read poetry for personal enjoyment. 


—Thirty percent called themselves “liberal” and 21% ‘‘conset- 
vative’. Forty-four percent said they were in between or «middle 
of the road’’. Interestingly, 15% of the latter thought four years of 
college would change their political orientations, 9% to the right, 
6% to the left. 


Among questions that were asked the year before, there were 
marked increases in the percentages of students agreeing that 
“marijuana should be legalized” (up from 19 to 26%); that “only 
volunteers should serve in the armed forces” (up from 37 to 53%) 
and that “most college officials have been too lax on student protest’ 
{up from 55 to 60 percent). 3 
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Answers to questions about background revealed these facts 
about the students: few of their parents graduated from college ; 
Seven out of every 10 grew up in a metropolitan area ; 30 percent of 
their fathers were businessmen; and half go to a college within 
commuting distance of their homes. 


Fifty-seven percent of the freshmen are men, the same percen- 
mee as the year before. Six percent are Negro, one percent are 
Oreign. 


Male and female students agreed on most questions of attitudes 
and opinions, but on a few, significant differences appeared. Six 
Out of 10 women, for example, thought the Government should 
control firearms ; only four out of 10 men did. Far more men than 
Women thought the army should be voluntary, that the major benefit 
of college is monetary, that courts overprotect the criminal, and that 
divorce laws should be liberalized. 


On the other hand, significantly more women than nitn thought 
Capital punishment should be abolished and violence eliminated from 


television programmes. 
[Unesco Features, No. 570, March (1), 1970.] 
12. Bilingual Education for U.S. Children , 


This school year, 76 school districts in 12 States throughout 
the USA have started teaching in a second language as part of a new 
national programme of bilingual education. 


Initially, the programme will meet the needs of some 25,000 
children and teenagers who are limited in school because they come 
from familiés where English is rarely spoken. Sixty-seven of the 
bilingual projects apply primarily to Mexican-American children 
Whose mother-tongue is Spanish. Five are concerned with Cherokee 
and other American Indian languages, two with Chinese, two with 
Portuguese and one each with French and Japanese. 4 


\ In some schools, students may receive as much as 75% of their 
instruction in their mother-tongue, with teaching in English being 
Stepped up as they become more proficient in the language. Mothers 
of participating children in some districts are being hired as teacher 
aides, 


A student’s study of the history and culture associated with his 
Native language is also considered essential to the programme ; in one 
School in Utah, for instance, instruction in the history and culture 
Of the Navajo Indians has been added to the curriculum. 


Federal funds totalling $7°5 million are being provided to 
Support the 1969-1970 programme. 


[Unesco Features, December (I/II), 1969.] 
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13. A New Teaching Device for Soviet Schools: The Car 


Since the beginning of the current schoo 
the motor car—has been taught to the senior 
schools. The pupils learn to drive cars (or 


harvestors in rural areas), and study their 
and repair. 


[Unesco Features, No. 563, November (II), 1969.] 
14. Primary School Mathematics : 


Tt seems likely that in the not too distant future job application 


forms will include, along with the traditional questions about school- 
ing and professional qualifications, an ex 


of the applicant to use a computer. In 
—the children at sc 
fairly advanced kn 
are increasingly permeating the various 

medicine, biology, €nonomics and linguistics 


__ This towing demand for m 
activity creates p 


l year, a new subject— 
classes of some Soviet 
tractors and combine- 
mechanics, maintenance 


A Soviet Experiment 


branches of learning— 


athematics in all fields of human 
: educational level, and in the Soviet 
Union groups of s ogists and doctors have been study- 
ing the question. The result is a new syllabus, in particular a new 
mathem h instead of overloading children’s 
arn rules and theorems by heart, aims 
Powers of reasoning and abstract thought, so that 
they can learn to Solve the prob I 


Unsuspectea Potential, 
human brain ienti 


if A+ =C, and B+A=C ; then A+B=B-+4A4 
=. Seven-Year-old Is_perfectly Capable of un 
letters and using them in elementary algebra. 


: Up to now, educators based their syllabuses On the theory that, 
in all branches of knowledge, the underst 


anding of principles and 
general laws must always be preceded by tite acquisition and corre- 
lation of the largest possible quantity of facts and data. Thus in 
atics courses 


In other words, 
derstanding notation by 


elementary cycle, 


It is stil] true, of coy i rocess 
works from the t Tse, that the learning pro 


j to theory, and 
; waco But the Soviet educators’ research 
Since the children a i the guidance of 
Process.and proceed from 
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__ This is why it was decided to introduce children to algebra _ in 
their first year of primary school, give concrete form in arithmetic 
Classes to the abstract notions acquired, and give more instruction in 
gcometry. In this way, children of 7 to 10 years are enabled to 
develop the theoretical thought necessary for a more effective and 
Tapid assimilation of the syllabus. 


Under the direction of Professors L. Zhukov, V. Davydov and 
D. Elkonin, a teaching programme based on the new methods was 
used experimentally with several thousand primary classes. Since 


the beginning of the new school year all primary schools in Moscow 
have been teaching the new syllabus, and the methods are to be 
extended shortly to the entire Soviet school system. The new 
Mathematics programme, original both by its content and_ its scope, 
1s also being taught over three years instead of the four previgusly 


taken for this kind of teaching. 
[Unesco Features, No. 563, November (II), 1969.] » 6 


IS. More Women at British Universities 


The proportion of women full-time students at British Uni- 
Versities is rising steadily, according to figures released recently by 
the UK Department of Education and Science. Of 200,121 full-time 
Students in 1967-68, 54,844 were women, a proportion of F744 — 
“thus continuing a small, but steady, upward trend,” according to 
the Department. 

The number of first class degrees obtained by women was 14% 
higher than in 1966-67, but the increase was not evenly distributed. 
There was a rise of only 5% in science degrees, compared with 19% 
iN engineering and technology and 18% in social administrative and 

Usiness studies. 
[Unesco Features, No. 561, October (II), 1969]. 


16. International Games for the Disabled . 
Two hundred and seventy-five physically handicapped sports- 
Men from eight European countries competed at the International 
Games for the Disabled, held at Kerpape, Brittany, at the end of 
September. Events ranged from fencing to javelin throwing, from 
archery and shooting to table tennis, from bowling to basketball and 
Imming. 3 
The idea of the internationa! contests for the disabled was first 
Put forward in England 21, years ago by Dr. Ludwig Guttmann, 
‘tector of the National Spinal Injuries Centre at Stoke Mandeville, 
Uckinghamshire. Teams from many countries have regularly 
“ompeted at the Stoke Mandeville Games since 1948. 


Sir Ludwig (he, has recently been knighted) attended the 
Kerpape Games as President of the International Federation of 
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Sports for the Disabled. He stressed that sport plays an impor 
part in the social rehabilitation of the disabled, both young and old, 
by stimulating the mental faculties and restoring self-confidence. 


The World Championship for the Disabled is to be held i 
July 1970 at Saint-Etienne, in central France, and Olympics for the 
Disabled will be held in Munich following the 1972 Olympiad. 


[Unesco Features, September (II)/October (1), 1969.] 


17. “Instant” Laboratories for Asian Schools 


How can you produce an “instant”, movable, light and inex- 


pensive school laboratory, which is nevertheless perfectly efficient 
and fully operational ? 


This was an important problem tackled—and now successfully 
solved—by the Unesco-sponsored Asian Regional nsttutens: ct 
School Building Research at Colombo, Ceylon. A pilot Pr 
using such a newly designed type of laboratory has been going on ide 
@cat at the Homagama Secondary School, a few miles outs! 
Colombo, where it is being tested by a class of 30 students. 


___ The success of this project could have far-reaching effects on 
Science, teaching—especially chemistry teaching—in Asian so 
dary schools. It could thus help to meet the growing pleas fm 
ministries of education (and not only in Asia) for more science ae 
ching in schools as essential groundwork for countries’ econom 
and social development. 

P Design for Grou 
new” teaching of scienc 
in Asia, as well as most other parts of the world, according to wil 
laboratory experiments are devised as far as possible by the studen 
themselves, guided by the teacher who often assumes the role of © 
worker. The new 


laboratories designed for a ye 


tional teaching method with the raised demonstration platform 4? 
large, heavy, high student ben 


G 
; ches, formally lined up to face u 
teacher, which encouraged individual rather than group work. 
These new laboratories, 


built in’ self-contained units for iG 
Students each, are “instant” because they can be quickly assembled iS 
One classroom, dis embled, if necessary, in anot a 
not depend on built-in plumb 
gas pipes and electric wiring. 
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these new labs only one cubic foot of timber is needed per student, 
compared with 3 to 5 cubic feet in the traditional establishments. 


As about 80% of Asian schools are in rural areas, these advan- 

t ages not only lend themselves to new teaching needs, but remove one 

of the main difficulties in extending science education—the capital 
Cost of providing the necessary equipment. 


__ The laboratories are the brain child of Mr. D.J. Vickery, a 
British research architect who is senior Unesco expert at the Regional 
Institute, and Mr. Jinapala Alles, a Ceylonese, who has developed a 
reformed science curriculum for secondary schools in his country. 


Saving Water. Each unit consists of a hexagonal wooden 
bench, allowing room for five students to work in a grolip, with a 
portable plastic sink attached to the sixth side. Usually these benches 
are linked in pairs with the sink serving as a hyphen between them. 
The radius of the bench is tailored to the arm reach of students 
and the height has been lowered to make sitting possible and tasks 
such as reading a burette easy without climbing on unstable 
stools. 


Water for experiments is sttpplied in plastic, 3-litre, bottles. 
When conceiving the project, it was calculated that the amount of 
Water used for all necessary experiments—95 carried out by students. 
75 demonstrated by teachers, and 29 mixed, in one school year— 
could be cut down to 16 litres per term, per group of five students 
This is half, a third, or even less than what is used and often 
Squandered away in traditional school laboratories. With such a 
small amount of water used, only a small amount of waste results, 
So neither piped supplies nor drainage is needed. The waste is colletc- 
ed in the portable, plastic sinks, which can be lifted out and emptiep 
after every lesson. Such a saving of water is important in man,y 
places, especially rural areas where it may be in shore supply. 


Heat is provided by self-contained spirit lamps, often using 
Solid fuel for compactess, and kerosene burners. Electric ‘power, 
needed for electrolysis and kindred experiments, is provided by 
motor-car batteries. Se 

During the pilot project several adjustments have been made both 
to the benches and to the equipment to improve practical efficiency. . 
Now the experts are satisfied that the new furniture and simplified 
‘equipment meet with the original aims: namely to enable the new 
methods of chemistry teaching to be introduced more easily, with 
Sreater participation by the students, and at less expense. 


So far, thtee other Asian countries—Malaysia, Philippines 
and Thailand—have been in touch with the Regional Institute with 
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a view to installing similar laboratories in some of their secondary 
schools. 


[Unesco Features, No. 549, April (II) 1969.] 
18. Student Riots in 56 Countries 


During the academic year of 1967-68, there were student 
riots and disturbances in 56 out of the 80 of Unesco’s member 


countries which have universities. (The other 45 Member States do 
not as yet have universities.) 


(Unesco Features, No. 549, April 1969,) 
19. More Mixed Schools—A Definite World Trend 


_More girls are sharing classrooms with boys, at all levels, in a 
growing number of co-educational schools all round the world. 


Tweaty-seven out of 105 countries which replied to a recent 
Unesco questionnaire reported they now have a complete co- 
educational system, with few exceptions, and the majority of other 
Countries said they have mostly mixed establishments at different 
levels, In addition, 14 more countries said they were considering 
the Introduction or development of co-education. 


Completely, and legally, separated education exists in only two 
of the Countries replying—both Arab lands. One notable exception 
to this traditional Separation of boys and girls at schools in the 
Arab world is Tunisia, which last year announced plans for the 
Complete co-education of their schools at all levels. On the other 
hand, Morocco, together with the Republic of Vietnam, said they 


were contemplating discontinuing Co-education and re-introducing 
Separate classes in some cases, 


The highest percentages of fully mixed classes are found, in 


descending order: in the USSR 100%: all Euro 9 i he 
¢ i ies pe, 35%, with th 

countries of Eastern Europe leading the fi Id; i 33%: 
North America, 28%; Oceania, 25% ia, 12% and lesa Arion 


7 ; Asia, 12%: and lastly, Africa, 
ys 


Why Co-education is Fovoured ? 


because of any clearly defined principle: 
é princip. 
For (eanbles in rural areas, where the school age population is scat- 
tered, co-education enables savings to be made in funds, school build- 
one Guster and also phelbs to alleviate possible shortages © 
> WhO are more difficult to iti an in 
anna ate recruit in rural areas than i 


Minimizing costs, tho i f i i 
z 3 ugh important, is ont; ivation. 
Many countries have accepted co-education Sete 


nin principle as the only 
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possible system in modern education adapted to today’s world in 
Which women play an increasing role in social and professional life. 
In ‘almost all traditional societies, women were mainly concerned 
with household chores, bringing babies into the world, looking after 
children and related activities which kept them close to home: men’s 
activities, on the other hand, were more generally focussed on the 
Outside world, on civic and professional life. However, an ever 
Mcreasing number of women are now engaged in regular and ‘“‘non- 
domestic” occupations, and in the professions. The distribution of 
activities purely by sex is steadily diminishing. Countries which 
have become aware of these profound changes indicate that they 
consider the development of co-education as an effective starting 
Point to adopting, or adapting to, new standards of behaviour for 
both sexes and so facilitating their integration into modern society. 


[Unesco Features, No. 546/547, March (I/I) 1969.1] ° ~ 
20. $10 Million Scheme to Improve Schooling in Guyana 


Guyana’s education system below the secondary level is to be 
Te-organized and strengthened through a major project to cost $10 
million. Rather more than half this sum—S$5‘8 million—is being 
Provided by the World Bank and the International Development 
Association in the from of a loan and an interest-free credit» 


Under the project, which was prepared with the assistance of 
Unesco specialists, a primary teacher training college with a capacity 
for 660 students will be built and equipped. The new college, 
together with in-service training, will enable the proportion of 
trained primary teacher to be raised from less than 40% to more 
than 60% by 1975. 

A new system of secondary education will also be introduced 
to remedy the acute shortage of professional, technical, skilled and 
Semi-skilled workers. It will provide students with a common basis 
Of general studies and then screen th2m according to aptitude and 
Interest for further schooling in curriculum streams such as humani- 
tles, science, agriculture and commerce. 


[Unesco Features, No. 546/547, March (I/II), 1969.] 
21. 400 German Schools have Language Labs. 


So far, 400 secondary schools in Federal German haye been 
€quipped with language laboratories. By the end of 1970, 20% of 
€rman schools will have them. 


[Unesco Features, March (I/II), 1969.] 
22. “Schools for Life” Campaign in Sweden 


“Operation Well-Being and Enjoyment,” sparked-off last 
autumn by Sweden’s National Board of Education, aims to solve 
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some of the more troublesome class-room problems in Swedish 
schools. 


icti iti i iscipline in 
Contradicting the traditional belief that bad discip i 
schools is merely the pupils’ fault, Hans Lowbeer, the Daten 
General of the Board, frankly admitted that there are causes on pore 
sides of the master’s desk: “Bad teaching methods and unsuitable 
teachers are just as often to blame.” 


Pupils on School Council. Some new ideas, designed iS 
promote a better atmosphere in the class-room, are to be sntroecee 
shortly in an all-out effort to overcome disciplinary prope 
Teachers, parents, janitors, administrative personnel and pupils a ee 
to be represented on a “School Co-operative Council,” which wi fs 
able to call ona service group of professional consultants (educationa 
ists, psycliologists and sociologists operating independently from 


school authorities), to investigate disciplinary difficulties and 
recommend counter-measures. 


“School hostesses” have been introduced to receive visitors and 
elp pupils on personal matters. When necessary, they can replace 


absent teachers by conducting “pre-fabricated courses” with audio- 
visual aids. In this way, it is hoped to overcome some of the disci- 
plinary troubles in the wake of 


short-time deputies called in from 
outside and often unable to Cope with “strange” classes. 


den tt 
An instructive folder on “How to improve the school milieu, 

based on research in some experimental schools, recommends closer 
Co-operation with the pupils, inviting them to take part in setting up 
instruction routine and to comment on their school books. 


The change from the selective to the elective school system 
offering each pupil a 


f choice to enable him to shape his studies 
according to his abiliti 


1 ; es and interests), has resulted (not unexpect- 
edly) in a series of difficulties. 


Spurred by the undue 
youngsters have picked the 


ambitions of their parents, too many 
schools after 


I d theoretical sector of the continuation 
their obligatory nine-year comprehensive training. ID 


Boys Learn Cooking and Ironing. The watchword is: 
“Schools for Life”. All Pupils, boys and girls, should be equally pre- 
pared to face the demands of every day life. No helpless bachelors oF 
8rass-widows in future | Cooking, baking, dish-washing, ironing an 
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handling vacuum-cleaners and laundering machines are on the regular 
curriculum for all boys and girls for 3 hours weekly throughout the 
7th grade (13-14 years). Girls learn to change electric fuses and repair 
household gadgets. Every school has a “model home’ where the 
youngsters learn to choose and handle furniture, mats and bed- 
clothes, to match colours and pick the right materials and 


decorations. 


The schools’ metal and carpentry workshops attract more and 
More girls, who are increasingly interested by careers in the engineer- 
Ing and building trade. Many boys attend “textile courses’? to 
learn sewing and mending. In motor workshops they repair their 
own bicycles, dismantle and assemble car engines, mend radio sets 
and electrical equipment. 


Twice yearly in the two last grades of the comproheasive 
School, pupils are offered a choice of some 40 different possibilities 
for preparatory vocational training and spend two-week periods as 
apprentices in workshops, factories, offices, shops, theatres, film 
Studios, etc, 

_ Some novel forms of pre-vocational training have been 
Ploneered by Mariekall School in Sédertalje, near Stockholm. 
Arithmetic is taught in fully equipped grocery and hardware stores in 
the school’s own “shopping street’. On ‘shopping rounds” they 
learn to buy and sell, to handle cash registers and scales, to keep 
accounts and incidentally—by checking the regular prices—also 
appreciate their mother’s housekeeping budget. Dummies and 
Samples in the shops are picked and priced by the Swedish Retail 
Association, whose aim is to make the “customers and salesmen of 
to-morrow quality, price and design-conscious’’. 


The school’s Post Office handles mail like a regular G.P.O. 
branch and is staffed at certain hours by pupils of the upper grade 
(15-16 years) who learn all regular transactions at the parcel, money, 
Savings-bank and registered mail counters. Their class-mates, and 
Junior pupils, as well, get instruction on how to address letters, 
Write money orders and read the telephone directory. 

The main object of these practical aids is to promote self- 
ssurance, efficiency and a_ better appreciation for the human prob- 
lems on both sides of the counter. And the experiment adds an 
Xtra dimension to schooling which most pupils who have experi- 
“need it would be sorry to lose. 


[Unesco Features, Ne: 544, February (I), 1969.] 


23, UN Projects in Zambia Ease Teacher Crisis 


To help overcome a chronic shortage of teachers in Zambia 
Where the number Of secondary school children has tripled in four 
Years, two projects, assisted by the UN Development Programme 
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and Unesco, are accelerating teacher-training at the eee of 

= rs: . . ae “ rs 
Zambia in Lusaka. One project is directly concerned with p: 
service and in-service training for secondary school teachers. 


In its drive to train more teachers, the Zambian een ee 
is insisting that a percentage of all university students must qual oe 
as teachers. Ultimately, the University of Zambia 1s expecte 
have an annual output of more than 300 trained teachers. 


i i i 4 milli From 
Copper-rich Zambia has a total population of 4 million. ) 
a 1963 level of only 7,000, the number of secondary school pup 
rose to 34,000 by 1967, and by 1970, the number of students at the 
University of Zambia is expected to have increased four-fold. 


To quicken the output of graduates, the University has Essa 
ed correspondence courses to enable qualified students to nt ne 
degrees Without attending the university full-time. Courses on i 
“mail-order education’ are exactly the same as for full-time students, 
except tilat they are phased over six years instead of four. 


[Unesco Features, F ebruary (1), 1969.] 
24. U.S. Experiments with Classrooms on Wheels 


Isqlated rural schools in the United States have many eee 
who spend upto 40 hours a moiith riding a bus to and from aaa 
Now some rural schools in two States, Pennsylvania and Colorado. 


are experimenting with ‘‘audiobuses” to make profitable use of the 
time usually lost on long bus trips. 


What these school officials have done is to make each school oe 
a classroom on wheels by installing stereo sound systems, with ea 


Phones for each student. Each headset comes with its own volume 
and channel selector controls 


- Interested students may select from 4 
number of tapes. They are co 


nsulted on their preferences ‘and tested 
to check the effectiveness of the programme. 


The taped programme in t 


poses he Pennsylvania experiment ate 
primarily concerned with fine arts 


and social studies. One channe 
“Great Moments in History”, a series © 
dramatizations of important events in America’s past. Other 
channels carry ‘Great Moments in Music” jn which a famous 
symphony might be analyzed and performed. Well-known entel; 
tainers have recorded Teadings on the “Great Moments in Literatur? 
tape. Each of the Pennsylvania buses Carries five tape players, ay 

each device carries a 15-minute educational programme. 


The audiobus used in Colorado is 
grammes, both group and indivicualized, are classified under f° 
Sig pent Social studies, Science, Tecreation, and fine ane 

ucents may choose materials on these topics pr @ heir ov 
age level. hig ee oe 


usually carries a tape, 


is more elaborate. PF° 
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Taped programmes runs from 3 to 58 minutes. Some of the 
programmes are educational travel guides to the area the bus passes 
through and include information about the economy, geological 
formations, plant life and climate. Other programmes include 
famous plays, readings, poems, music and Spanish-language 
instruction. 


“We intend that the programme will be highly motivating and 
demand student curiosity and interest,’ says LeRoy Hipkins, 
superintendent of the rural Colorado school system using the audio- 
bus. He expects the audiobus to become a permanent addition to 
the school system and plans already are under way to broaden the 
number of taped programmes to include subjects of local interest 
such as hunting, mountaineering, driving and home safety. 


From the number of inquiries directed to the Colorado and 
Pennsylvania schools, officials think the audiobus ida fhay have 
national and possibly international appeal. The problem of wasted 
hours on a school bus is not unique to the United States? 


[Unesco Features, No. 542/543, January (1/11) 1969.] 


25. World Bank Loan for Better Schools in Trinidad 


Sixteen junior secondary schools, three senior comprehensive 


schools and a teacher training college are to be built and equipped 
in Trinidad and Tobago’ under 8 $18 million project prepared by the 
Government with Unesco assistance. Half of the cost 1s being met 
by a 25-year loan: from the World Bank. 


The project constitutes the first stage of a long-term plan to 
reorganize the country’s educational structure. Under the present 
system, primary education is well developed, with an enrolment of 
about 95% of the 5-11 years’ age group. But there are insufficient 
secondary schools, and under the plan the present _post-primary 
school system will be progressively replaced by junior secondary 
schools with improved academic standards. To increase the supply 
of skilled manpower, the programme of senior secondary education 
will be made more comprehensive, with options in agriculture, 
commercial subjects. home economics and technological courses, 


{Unesco Features, No, 542/543, January (i/L) 1969.) 
26. Guatemala to Expand Secondary School Education 
oO 


Guatemala is to invest $12°6 million in improvement and 
expansion of its secondary schoo! system. The programme will train 
secondary schoo! teachers, agricultural technicians, and personnel- 
for industry and bilsiness. At present, there are about 60,000 
secondary school children in the country. The target for 1980 is 


115,000. 


A $63 million World Bank loan will help to construct and 
equip a secondafy teacher training school “at the national University 
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: i i 5 ral secondary 
arlos in Guatemala City, 15 new gene f 
See Pace: the nation, and an extension of the Leiuee’ 
Tattler of Agriculture at Villa Nueva. Unesco experts aide 
Guatemalan authorities in preparing the project. 


{Unesco Features, No. 542/543, January (I/II), 1969.] 


27. School Children’s 


“Outings” Help Grow More Food in 
Ceylon 


The campaign is a Massive drive to produce more rice, the 
staple food of ceneene and other important foods such as peeioes 
onions and chillies, Increased production will enable the country 
to divert valuable foreign exchange from food imports to the pur- 
i ot be produced locally, and to 
necessary for industrial develop- 


The schyol children’s contribution has been Most significant im 
the field of Tice Production, Until Tecently, most rice farmers on 
small holdings were cheated i 


of the maximum benefit from the 
Government-subsidized fertilizer 


own families provide 
times, especially when 

» when additional labour is needed 
to ensure a full harvest later on. This is where the school children 
come in: their help in Weeding at the critical period has increased 
yields by an average of 25% in a | 


arge acreage of paddy fields. 

Under a Schools? Paddy-Weeding Programme launched by the 
Government, School children Over the age of 12 engage in weeding 
for five days during the cultivating Season, working for about three 
hours a day, usually in the morning when it is not too hot. Both 
children and teachers treat the Weeding as an “outing”, and they 
enjoy Working in the fields i 
class-room, . 


During the cultivating season (September 1967 to July 1968), 
school children weeded 32,600 acres 


- They also planted a 
total of 9,000 acres of plots of land round their schools with vege- 
tables, and helped set up 755,800 ho 


(Unesco Features, No, 541, December (ID) 1968.] 


28. AUS, University Makes Way for the Generalist 


Up to 20 u 
California are bein 
cutting 


approval. They also 
nce requirements, 
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The novel programme was instituted largely in response to 
recommendations made in 1967 by a special committee studying 
undergraduate education at the University. But two students were 
also instrumental in the adoption of the programme. They are 
Marilyn Hezmall and Ying Lew, two California undergraduates who 
wanted an interdisciplinary education but were frustrated in getting 
it because of the university’s academic departmentalization. 


_ Miss Hezmall’s goal was to go beyond the confines of her 
subject major, French, to study the whole field of language and its. 
possibilities —‘the physiological, psychological and physical processes 


leading to sound”. 


With the help of a professor of English, Miss Hezmall devised 
a curriculum that included courses in linguistics, French, anthropo- 
logy, speech science and speech pathology, mathematics, «music, 
religion and physics. Her pressure helped persuade the dean and 
Other faculty members to approve not only her request but the special 
committee’s proposal that qualified students be given more academic 


latitude. 


Mr. Lew’s request was also a strong influence. With no 
faculty guidance, he worked out a four-year programme in computer 
Science, mathematics, electrical engineering, philosophy and physics, 
since the University offered no degree in what he was most intent on 


learning : computer science. 


Now Mr. Lew and Miss Hezmall are two of the 20 students in 
Stanford’s experimental interdisciplinary programme. The deans 
ruled that the 20 students in the programme draw up interdepart- 
mental curriculums in consultation with atleast three professors in 
the departments involved. When approved by the deans, the pro- 
gramme would be supervised by the same three professors. 


erican Universities has been for 
f the specialist and the new pro- 

a source of student discontent 
ly concerned with a broader view 


Academic emphasis in Am 
many decades in the direction 0 
fessional. This emphasis has been 


because many students are increasing 1 br 
of society and want to be generalists rather than specialists. Stan- 
ford’s programme, therefore, could well be the prototype of an 


important new development in U.S. higher education. 
[Unesco Features, No. 533/534, August (I1)/September (1), 1968.] 


29. U.S. to Use Television to Teach Pre-Schoolers 


__A recent study showed that many three to five-year-old 
Children in the United States watch about 55 hours of television 
Programme every week. Other studies have revealed that the most 
important learning in life takes place in infancy and early childhood 


—before formal schooling usually begins. 
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In an unprecedented and potentially extremely ieficant move, 
the Federal Government and several private groups in ; he ae 
States have decided to capitalize On these two findings an aay 
vision for educating pre-school children throughout the coun ry. 


Some 150 non-commercial television stations will yarecge 
hour-long colour educational programmes every week-day ee 
and afternoon for 26 weeks. Some commercial Stations may a 
broadcast the special programmes. 


The programme will be lively and entertaining to compete aie 
vf Itaneously on commercial television pees 
uggesiions for the series include the rolONe 
ing: numbers and letters of the alphabet might be offered throug 
Btn F Fi aptivating jingles ; Story-reading of childre 3 
acters coming alive through animation ; ane 
might be played to identify familiar objects and explain how they 


> Cartoon films might be temporarily stopped and 
youngsters asked to identify what they see. 


Each programme will be 
of children. Tts effects on 
Tevision, if meeded, will follo 
Teleased for nation-wide show 


faped and then shown to small groups 
the children will be determined, and 
w. Einally the programme will be 
ing. 
The new series of programmes jis expected to cost no more than 
$8 million, The money will come primarily from the US: Govern- 
cundations—Ford and Carnegie. One 
Ties, its founders predict, will be that 
it will lve children from poor families an educational head start 
they otherwise would not have. Thus, children from slum areas 


school on the same intellectual plane as 
ass homes, 


[Unesco Features, No. 527/528, May (II,/June (I), 1968.] 


30. Ivan’s Schools Under Canvas 


Throughout Central Asia there are various nomadic tribal 
groups of diverse Origin, who with their flocks of sheep, goats and 
camels, dwell in the cooler mountain areas in the summer and 


310ns In the winter, In Iran the culture and 


centuries has been closely bound up with 
these pastoral People. Although during the past § 


number have settled j » there are still many 
live in ¢ 
r census, there are 650,000. nomads—men, 
Women and children—ohj i 


efly in the Provincial areas of Kurdistan, 
Khuzistan and Fars. 


who continue to 


a oe 
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_ The White Tents. In an effort to improve the general welfare 
of these people and to prepare them for the social changes inevitable 
if and when they do become settled, an unusual system of education 
Was introduced ten years ago in Fars Province. Initially a voluntary 
movement, started through the inspiring leadership of a son of a tribal 
Khan, Mr. Bahman Begui, schools were established in white tents, as 
distinct from the b/ack tents in which the tribal people live. As the 
tribal unit moves to fresh pastures, so the “school” packs up and 
moves also. Today the scheme is an integral part of the national 
System of education in Iran, receiving full support from the 


Government. 


Each school has an average of 30 pupils—boy and girls—and 
represents a multi-class unit. The school equipment apart from the 
white tent, consists of a blackboard and chalk, a folding chair, a map 
of the world and school text-books. The children sit on rugs on the 
ground. There are over 600 schools at present, prayidipg primary 


education for 24,000 children. 


The teachers themselves are tribal men and women, who, after 
completing one or two years of secondary education in Shiraz, the 
Main city of the province, are selected according to their aptitude 
and tribal needs and given a special teacher training course before 
rejoining their tribes. “A modern residential training centre has 
been established in Shiraz, providing excellent accommodation and 
teaching facilities for 100 men and 30 women. Practical training 
Courses are provided, suited to the special needs and circumstances of 
the schools. From time to time a group of tribal children and their 
teacher is brought to the centre and, in a white tent erected on the 
campus, a model school is conducted for student observation. 


Visiting some of these schools was a unique experience. Apart 
from travelling across rugged, roadless areas, the problem was to find 
the school. A white dot in the distance was the first indication. In 
One instance the school had moved during the previous week, and the 
Supervisor who accompanied me was faced with the question—where ? 
However, local knowledge enabled us ultimately to find the school. 
The attitude of the children and their keenness towards their school 
Work reflected the happy relations between teachers, pupils and 
Parents. The children were eager to demonstrate their accomplish- 
Ments in reading, writing, arithmetic and social studies. Singing and 
Simple drama were recognized activities and a spirit of ary 
evident though the question they asked of the visitor : Where a he 

Come from ? —Which cquniry ? —What was the country like ? 


ai ool hours are long, the morning session 
nga ae 11.30 a.m. and the afternoons 2 PM. to 
P.M. but the conditions of freedom without licence—any form of 
Corporal punishment is strictly forbidden—enable the children 
to pursue their work without fatigue, and the levels of achievement in 
the basic skills are distinctly good. 
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trival at one school at 6.15 P.M., we found the lessons 
had Pye the day, but the children came running sue we 
tent with their books, anxious to meet the supervisor. With tosdld 
minutes the school was in Operation, with their parents pose 
following the proceedings. My thoughts turned to other circum neal 
and what the situation would be if an “Inspector” arrived ata s 
15 minutes after closing time ! 


Parents’ Interest. A further feature of the system has mie 
the close association of the Parents with the school. On iy cee 
of our visits the parents invariably came and watched with ; olaee 
As a result, a measure of literacy has been developed among theo a 
members of the tribal units and it is proposed to extend Zs 
establishing a mobile library which will be supported by Unicef. 


“The white tent schools have now had time to prove their On 
Their success is undoubtedly due to the leadership of their DS ae 
Mr. Bahman Begui and his team of supervisors—all of ther aad 
tribal teachers, They are likely to see their hard work rewa 


‘ i ive 
shortly in the extension of the system during the forthcoming F. ‘ 
ear Plan to other tribal groups in Iran, 


[Unesco Features, No. 527/528, May (I)/June(I) 1968.] 


31. Sweden Increases Aid for Education in Africa 


he 
A sum of $1,347,000 has been presented to Unesco ae He 
Swedish Government to finance various activities connected wi 


: ess : ; the 
expansion of education in Africa, and particularly to further 
education of girls. 


This donation, which will be used to build and equip 2 


ree au ae n 
Secondary school for girls in Sfax, Tunisia, was paid into the Swedis! 
Funds in Trust Programme for education ; i 


$5 miltion the total that Sweden h: 


men and women in Botswana; 
secondary and advanced levels in ej 


$ 
for 130 girls to attend secondary schools in Ghana; and fellowshiP 
for more than 120 i 


: end courses in function 
literacy training in Israel, 


The new Secondary school to b 
2,500 girls, 1,080 of them as b 
completed in two years, 


te 
© built at Sfax will accommoda 
oarders. It is expected to 


[Unesco Features, June (1D, 1968.] 
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32. Experiments in Programmed Learning in Germany 


j An experiment in programmed learning involving more than 
5,000 pupils in 160 primary, secondary and technical classes, is being 
carried out in 13 schools in Rhineland-Westphalia, Federal Germany. 
To test the efficacy of the new methods, the same programme is being 
taught in parallel classes by classical teaching methods. The results 
of the project are being analysed by educational experts and 
psychologists and will be used as the basis for further experiments 
in programmed learning. 
[Unesco Features, June (ID), 1968.] 


33. TV School in Rio 


Television is helping young Brazilians who have failed, to com- 
plete their education. A regular series of programme under the general 
title of “Universidade de Cultura Popular” being broadgast over one 
of the commercial stations prepares students who have left primary 
school to take the normal school-leaving examination. Subjects 
taught include mathematics, science, history, geography and 
Portuguese. The programmes are being produced free of charge by 
teachers in their spare time. 


[Unesco Features, June (ID, 1968.] 


34, Rural Schools and Economic Development in Cameroon 
—Experimental Project 


A five-year experimental project to adapt primary education 
to the needs and conditions of a mainly agricultural population has 
been launched by the Republic of Cameroon with aid from the 
United Nations Development Programme (UNDP) and Unesco. 
Centred on the rurally oriented Teacher Training Institute in Yaounde, 
the five million dollar project is being financed jointly by the UNDP 
(Special Fund Component) ($1,701,300) and the Goyernment of 
Cameroon ($3,572,000). A further Contribution of some $175,000 
will be provided by Unicef in the form of equipment, while technical 
advice and assistance are being furnished by Unesco, which is acting 
as executing agency for the project. 


This is the first time that the UNDP had agreed to aid a project 
concerned with primary education ina newly independent country ; 
hitherto it has always confined its support to projects involving sec- 
ondary, technical or higher education. It is doing so in this project 
because it will make a meaningful contribution to the country’s eco- 
nomic and social development. 


What makes the Cameroon project different from all, or most, 
Others concerned with primary teacher training in deyeloping coun- 
tties, is that it involves a special, rurally oriented training for 
Practising teachers, and a similar training for new student teachers. 
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The institute, which opened in November 1967, offers in-service a 
ing courses, specifically geared to local and national conditions ang 
: Aeteal needs, for Cameroon’s existing and—for the most part— 
Beane’ primary teachers as well as for school inspectors, sone 
headmasters and teacher instructors; and it also provides the em & 
specialized training for new teachers during their ‘normal three-yea 
course. 


Well before the introduction of the current five-year develop- 
ment plan (1966-1971), during a period which saw the number noe 
children in primary schools leap from 350,000 at the time of inde- 
pendence in 1960, to 609,000 in 1966, the Government of Cameroon 
had already decided that the greatest attention should be given to the 
creation of a sound, practical and useful primary education system, 


based of: tie country’s needs and future potential—in fact the 
“Cameroonization”’ of education. 


As Cameroon, like most of the young States in Africa, is still 
essentially a rural and farming country, it was decided that empha- 
sis should: be placed on education which would better equip a child 
for life in an agricultural area and help him get to know and appre- 
ciate the land and the benefits to be obtained from it. 


However, the government Was aware of two possible dangers. 
Firstly, the country might be split between two systems of educa- 
tion—one rural and the other urban—with the towns attracting and 
producing technicians and administrators, and the rural schools 
turning out a sort of ‘second class”’ citizen, in turn taught, adminis- 
tered and d people. The 

ejudicing Cameroon’s future by more or less 


The Solution, it was judged, should be a form of primary edu- 
cation suited to both urban a iti 


essentially on the country’ 
still remains predominantly 
laid on the improvement of rural 
cal aspects, 


“Education has been regarded for some years now as a third 


factor in all national development’’, said Mr. Jean Becquelin, chief 
Unesco technical adviser in Yaounde. “Capital, labour and educa- 


tion are, together, essential for increasing thé gross national pro- 


any developing Country. Here, in Came- 
system of primary educa- 
uately for their future role: 
tural country. There was 
§ taught in primary schools 


development. This was the main reason 
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why the UNDP agreed to support this project for the training of 
a new and Special kind of teacher, who is capable of putting 
new methods into practice in rural schools, and also act as a 
link, as it were, for the promotion of local development plans for 


the community.” 


’ The institute at Yaounde has at present 70 student teachers now 
in the first year of their three-year course. All must sign an 
agreement to serve as teachers for at least ten years after their gra- 
duation. There are also 210 practising teachers, unqualified and 
untrained, enrolled for refresher and in-service training courses 
varying from three to nine weeks in duration, and help in vacations. 
In addition, these teachers follow up their training with correspon- 
dence courses also aimed at improving their professional ability 
and knowledge, and with regular pedagogical seminars. Hext year, 
enrolment is expected to be 140 and 350 respectively, with an even- 
tual regular intake of 210 and 400 students in the two ecategories 


from the third year of the project onwards. 


These refresher and in-service courses are, at the moment, 


primarily aimed at improving the qualifications and ability of some 
who make up at least three quarters 


8,700 auxiliary monitor teachers, e 
of the country’s teaching personnel; and who have had no teacher 
total of 11,600 primary 


training whatsoever. Of Cameroon’s 
teachers, only 138, or 12% are qualified at baccalaureat level. 


The rest are monitors or assistant teachers with minor diplomas 


or certificates. 

Thanks to the new institute, it is hoped eventually to provide 
all these auxiliary monitors with training through refresher and 
in-service courses, and to raise the professional standard of all other 
junior teachers. In addition, the institute aims to turn out another 
3,500 new and qualified teachers by the end of the present five-year 
plan, thus bringing up the country’s total number of primary tea- 


chers to 18,500. 


Besides the usual classroom subjects, instruction at the insti- 
tute includes studies in pedagogy, theoretical, psychological and 
practical aspects of education and general. school administration, as 


Well as training in agriculture, husbandry, traditional handicrafts, 
ics for girl pupils. _Practi- 


and domestic science and home econom ils. 
cal, on-the-spot instruction in agriculture and husbandry 1s given by 
experts on small plots of land set aside for this purpose near the 
institute. Facilities are also available for teaching the basic ele- 
Tents of carpentry and masonry. Emphasis, 10 all subjects taught, 
is always on practical applications. 

their three-year course, 10% of the newly gradu- 
ated Bis er admitted vor further studies at the country’s 
Secondary teacher training college, also in Yaounde. But again 
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they must sign an engagement to teach in Cameroon for at least ten 
years. 


A third function of the institute is to carry out educational 
research and organize studies in the reform of educational program- 
mes and curricula, as well as to produce new systems and methods 
of teaching involving audio-visual techniques. All these new mate- 
tials and the up-to-date teaching methods and techniques are being 
tried out, tested, and adapted where necessary, both in classes for 


the student teachers and in the refresher and in-service training 
courses, 


(Adapted from Unesco Chronicle, April, 1968, Vol. XIV No. 4, 


35. University Eveninig Classes Gaining Popularity in 
Sweden : 


omic and law courses. Women, who make up fF 
; nts, perfer English, Spanij ; an 
sociology. p neglis| panish, psychology 
[Unesco Features, February (II), 1968.] 


Satellite Broadcasting and Education : The Prospects 


(By Wilbur Schramm, Director of the Institute for Joint C ication 
Research, Stanford University.) Mace gcuaaice 


36. 


No use of modern communication has so interested t] 


in developing countries, and other individuals and groups 
concerned with €conomic and social development, as the possibility 
of using satellite broadcasting in Support of education, 


he planners 


Dols i » there is the chance to distribute 
audio-visual materials and demonstrations from central places. 
here special courses Or special kinds of instruction are needed, 
there is the chance to produce it in one Place and distribute it to 
many. Teachers ee access to continuing in-service training 
t 80 back to college for it: Where schools do 

Not exist, education can still be Carried out by broadcast and 
correspondence study. Wh are needed, basic 
material can be offered by and a monitor not 
| iteracy teaching can conduct the class. Broad- 

Casts in support of Tural : village level workers, 
can help impart needed knowledge of 


- receivers. 
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pealtt agriculture, or community development. And in all these 

He = modern communication can help to broaden the perspective 

He SES pees sng beyond the nation—and implant 
2 ow other people live, of the national pla’ 

and of the changes under way. sg eae 


wade date a Larger Area. In developing educational 
ae iat ern communication has most often meant radio, televi- 
Nine films. These have included, for example, television and 
e in schools (as in Samoa, Niger, Colombia, Thailand), radio in 
ous with ruralforum groups (India and Togo), radio or 
Pleven combined with correspondence study (Australia _ and 
ope: television with literacy study groups (Italy and the Ivory 
Bee and teacher training programmes in many countries. 
i jects like these have attracted wide attention and whetited “appe- 
ites. And because television and radio have played such a large 
part in all of them, the question has inevitably been. raise@ whether 
a communication satellite could not do better, and perhaps more 
cheaply, over afar greater area, what direct radio and television 


have done in limited areas. 


Communication satellites are presently in the first stage of 
what is expected to be three stages of development. Tliis is the 
period of point-to-point communication, wherein a_ satellite of relative- 
ly low. power retransmits a signal from a powerful ground 
transmitter to an extremely sensitive ground receiver. Both the 
receiving and trasmitting ground stations of this type cost several 
million - dollars, and their use will be therefore limited to 
connecting existing ground communication systems. For example, 
the North American telephone system is presently connected by 
the Intelsat satellites to the European telephone system 5 and a 
television programme prepared in Moscow may be carried by the 


Molniya satellites and rebroadcast in Vladivostok. 
and Direct Broadcasting. 


Distribution Satellites 

The second stage of satellite communications will involve the use of 
satellites of a higher power which will be able to serve less sophisti- 
cated receiving stations, costing perhaps $100,000 or less. These 
so-called distribution satellites will thus be able to feed television 


to local broadcasting stations, SO offering an alternative to microwave 
or long lines. 


The third stage is expected i 

much more powerful satellites (working at the level of several kilo- 
watts, as against the few watts of the first point- 
and something of the order of 50 watts for the distribution satellites) 
will be able to broadcast television or facsimile directly to home 


Though these direct satellites could technically be avail- 
able in about 5 years, they are in fact unlikely to come into use 


before around 1980, 
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If a distribution satellite could be used in the petvice af Ria 
tion in a developing country, it would, in. effect, take t eae oat 
microwave links or long lines to local Stations, and the eta "y peas 
for the time being, forego that expenditure. If the w: ae eae 
could be served by direct broadcast, it would be possible to 
over the stage of building local stations. 


A considerable part of the ground cost, however, could a Oe 
avoided in any case. Receiving sets and antennae would be meas e 
In Samoa, to take one example, it was found that new schools i ae 
be built before television could be effectively introduced. For any 4 ee 
country, the cost of the ground segment would probably be consya rf 
ably more than that of the space segment. And the annual ope ihe 
of the ground Segment would be very much more than that o te 
Space regraent : it would include the programming and emaintene a 
the very extensive arrangements for co-operation and liaison betw' 


schools and Peogramme centres, and the materials to accompany 
the broadcast instruction. 


Just as television is a mass medium and has to be used In a 
large way if unit costs are to 
Satellite is a 


used to sezve a 


© system for education and economic develop- 
policy for a developing country. 


j estment in money, manpower and 
technical resources, 
This is not to Say that such an Ivestment is not justified 
Rather, the we 


costs to Le favourable, i 
a signal, the country 


be used to serve a CO-0} 
use of a Satellite, however, this raises the question of local needs and 
patterns of education, 


The Problem of 
education is localness—j 


Or regions ; different 

rent languages. These differences are much 
greater in some countries than others : in France, for example, there 
i urriculum and Standards than, for example, 
in the United States, The Same problem Carries over to adult 
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education and development information. For example, dry wheat 
farmers will be very little interested in the kind of advice to be given 
to wet rice farmers ; the fishermen of Kerala would gain little from 
instructions broadcast to Rajasthan about the diseases of camels. 


Therefore, any country thinking of a satellite for educational 
uses must ask what material can profitably be broadcast to the entire 
region served by the satellite, or what division of satellite time or 
of satellite channels (if it has more than one) would meet the 
different needs of different parts of the region. If a group of countries 
plan to use the satellite together, they must ask the same question in 
terms of their differing needs. 


Where television has been used for education, it has been found 
that a great deal of its effectiveness depends on the kind of agtivity 
that is stimulated at the receiving end. Learning activity is stimu- 
lated in part by the broadcast, and-in part by the classrqom,, teaching 
or monitor. In many of the most successful television projects the 
classroom teacher performs as a true partner of the studio teacher ; 
in fact, it becomes a kind of team teaching, in which the television 
teacher does a part of the job, and the classroom teacher another 
part. To accomplish this, both teachers must learn new roles. The 
feeling of being on the same team comes usually from common 
planning, or from very close liaison and constant feedback from the 


schools to the studies. 


International Co-ordination. This kind of problem will be 
even more demanding when a satellite is put into the communication 
chain. At the very least, therefore, educational use of a satellite would 
require very careful and skilful administrative planning, a consider- 
able effort to assist the classroom teacher to learn her new role, and a 
large staff of field workers to maintain contact between central 


administration and programming, and the schools and classrooms. 
Tn a country large enough to use a satellite expeditiously—that is to 
or Brazil—that field staff would 


say, a country like India, Indonesia f 
probably number in the thousands. For adult education the broad- 
Casts would have to be combined with a field staff and organization 
even larger—perhaps something of the order of India’s 35,000 
Village-level workers. If a group of countries use a satellite for 
education, they will almost certainly need an international organiz- 
ation to plan and coordinate programmes and provide for liaison 
With users. 


[Unesco Features; No. 518, January (1), 1968.] 


37. Primary School Children’s Own TV Studio in U.K. 


The pupils of Holmesdale County Primary School at Reigate 
in Southern Englaad now have their own television studio. Built 
With the help of parents, friends and local firms, the studio is housed 
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in what used to be a playground shelter. Equipment consists at 
present of two small television cameras with zoom lenses, an ampli- 
fier and a five-way mixer. 


The studio is used for the children’s own programmes, as well 
as for lessons. For instance, they are helping to plan and produce 
a regular magazine programme which includes such items as ‘ 
performance by the school’s resident magician (aged 10), a critica 


discussion of two new books by a boy and a girl with a children’s 
librarian in the chair, and so on. 


The staff, all of whom are involved in one way or another, 
benefit from the studio as well : its use for lessons transmitted to 


the various classrooms gives them much greater flexibility as well as a 
powerful new teaching aid. 


[Unesco Features, November (II)/December (1), 1967.] 
38. Unique Collection of School Textbooks 


The Library of the International Bureau of Education (IBE) in 
Geneva has a collection of more that 25,000 school textbooks from 


110 different countries. It is believed to be the only collection of its 
kind in the world, ° : 


Recently, the Library had an exhibition of about 100 textbooks 


written for African schools, and will shortly hold a display of 
plogrammed textbooks. 


[Unesco Features, November (11)/December (I), 1967.] 
39. TV Brings Results in Senegal 


In July 1964, the West African nation of Senegal came to an- 
agreement with Unesco to set u 


g y Pa small experiment in the use of 
television, along with radio and 


: cinema, for adult education. The 
aim was to find out, under African conditions, whether television 


could in fact educate adults, and what the best programme techni- 


The transmitter, a tiny one of 50 
the capital of Senegal. The rang 
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numbers about four hundred. The programmes are all in the 
vernacular, Wolof. 


An Audience of Women. Avn early decision was to limit the 
first year’s programmes to an audience composed of women. Even in 
Dakar, an overwhelming proportion of women are illiterate—84% 
of the audience had either never been to school or had had only 
a few terms of primary school. In view of the known priorities, it 
was further decided to transmit two programmes a week ; one on 
general health, the other on nutrition. The women were organized 
into clubs, sometimes based on existing social groups, but mostly 
formed spontaneously from the streets surrounding the building where 
the television set had been installed. In many cases, a government 
‘animator’, a person responsible for encouraging group action, was 
attached to the teleclub. 


During the early months, the programme devisers were cons- 
tantly raising and lowering their sights, trying to gauge how best to 
transform technical medical knowledge, say, into wndeétstandable 
television programmes, how to use the vernacular language to convey 
this kind of knowledge, and above all how to ‘pace’ the rate of 
instruction. They found that, to begin with, they were wunder- 
estimating the women’s powers of absorption. The programmes 
were too simple and too slow. Then there came a period of going 
to the other extreme—technical accounts of cell structure or diges- 
tive processes, which were too remote from the women’s mental 
habits. The lesson they finally learned was that two things have to 
be combined : a strong educational ‘line’, and a fresh, interest- 


catching form. 


In the health series, the government’s priorities dictated that 
two subjects should predominate : the dangers resulting from bad 
sanitary habits; and infant mortality, which, in Senegal’s case, is 
closely linked to weaning customs. Accordingly, a high proportion of 
the programmes were devoted to these two matters under various 
forms. In the nutrition series, it was the problem of protein defici- 


ency which needed the most emphasis. 


“Before” and “After” Surveys. Before and after the first 
year’s transmissions, the University of Dakar conducted surveys to 
determine the effects of the programmes on the women of the view- 
ing public. One of the major transformations was an unexpected 
one. In the ‘before’ survey, the women were asked to give their 
views on the causes of dysentery, to choose one example : 44% gave 
an adequate explanation, 3% an erroneous one, but a full 53% 
could not be drawn into giving any explanation at all. During the 
year, there were two programmes which dealt See eco taton 

G 2 9 men gave an ac 
thet afte vy er pas eretations and the “‘wouldn’t 


of the causes, 16% an erroneous 
Say’s”’ were down +o a slim 6%. The same phenomenon recurred 


with all the other questions. So the conclusion was that, apart from 
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anything else, the programmes and the discussions in the teleclubs 
which followed them had broke inhibiti 


When it came to the imparting of knowled 


ge, the programmes 
on weaning a baby scored the most impressive 


Success. Only 25% 


food by this age, they are likely to suffer from severe, even fatal, 
nutritional disorders. 20% of the women weaned between 18 months 
ears, 12% after 3 years, while 
T seven programmes during the 
nutritional and psychological, of the 
f Weaning. The specialists recommended 
that weaning should be gradual and should be completed by the age 
of one year. ‘The ‘after’ survey was very heartening. A full 59% 

Weaning should be complete by the first year. 21% 
months, a mere 4% between 18 
: after 2 years, and 6% gave no reply. 
It has not been Possible so far to check on whether this knowledge 


has been translated into changed behaviour but, in almost all the 
Subjects treated On television, therz 


¥ eas has been a similar success in at 
least imparting information. 


months and 2 years, none at all 


i Proved) than a6 4 
<UlZZes, programmes devised and enacte 
by teleclub members, civic Instruction, general knowledge, household 


that went on the air 
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quality of its own work, but also with the calibre and standards of 
its scientists-to-be. The Weizmann Institute of Science in Rehovoth 
founded some thirty years ago by Israel's first President, Dr. Chaim 
Weizmann, and staffed today by nearly 500 research scientists whose 
average age is still only forty, has made a considerable contribution 
to the science-consciousness of Israel’s youth. 


‘ Operating on the assumption that science can be fun, and stress- 
ing direct contact with Institute scientists, the Weizmann Institute’s 
Science Summer Camps have set a new style in science education. 
Partly supported by the Youth Division of Israel’s Ministry of 
Education and Culture and by various private donations, the camps 
bring some fifty boys and girls every year from all over Israel to the 
Institute campus for a 12-day stay. On campus, the young people 
live in airy reed huts specially put up for their use in the midst of a 
pine grove ; and from these gay holiday headquarters. da‘ly contact is 
made and maintained between them and between the “grown-up” 
researchers, contact formed by living together and by astual work- 
ing sessions organized in laboratories and lecture halls. 


Four main groups are set up : Biology, Chemistry, Physics and 
Mathematics, In each of these fields, the children learn what 
scientific methods really are, how experiments are -designed and 
carried out, and in the process of, doing actual scientific work, they 
learn to understand and to value the scientific approach. 


g by doing, afternoons and even- 


Mornings are spent in learnin i oon c 
entertainment, picnics, hikes and 


ings are given over to sports, 
discussions. 


Each year, for the past four years, the number of applicants 
has grown, but the limited space available in Institute laboratories 
has made it impossible to accept all or even most of them. Recently, 
and as a result of the Institute’s initiative, similar camps have been 
organized at two other leading Israeli scientific and educational in- 


stitutions. 


Another activity,. new to Israel, and directed towards much the 


same goals as the Science Summer Camps, is the Science Models 
Contest of which five have already been held at the Weizmann 
Institute. Geared to secondary school students, the Model Contest 
calls for the creation of models or the writing of research reports 
which illustrate basic scientific principles either in mathematics or in 
the natural sciences. The models, of course, must be home-made 
and accompanied by clear explanations of _What they are intended 
to illustrate and how they work. Interesting models and research 
papers have been submitted : one, a model of an accelerator and 
an integrator for inertial navigation, was turned in by a 17-year 
old boy the year before last. Last year, he submitted an even more 
remarkable entry—a working digital electronic computer. The 
models are displayed at the Institute for a week. Prizes are awarded 
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during the winter holidays when a series of lectures are given by the 


Institute’s senior scientists for high school students, who are also 


on in the classroom and what the future may hold for those children 
who will have to Provide Israel with a solid 
talent, 


Tun more important 
te scientists helping to revise 


ences in Israel’s high 
schools and acting as Part-time volunteer Science supervisors 0 


Israel’s educational TV Programmes. The most modern textbooks, 
used widely in the United States to teach ¢ 


for science writers, attended by dozens of 


[Unesco Features, No. 312, October (I), 1967.] 


42. World Bank Aids Education in Madagascar 


Schools on one site 


communal facilities, 
A major limitation to the €xpansion i try 
; ( of comme and indus 
in Madagascar at Present is the Shortage of trained anpoWee at the 
technician level; q HeScO survey in 1963 found only 38,000 
Salaried skilled Workers j Ses Only 


expansion of the thr Population of 6 million. The 


‘ ee instity : Ras t in 
creases in the numbers ap such mead! make possible significan’ 


level Personnel in engineering: 
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ing, building trades, surveying, office work, hotel-management and 


domestic science. 
[Unesco Features, August (II)/September (1), 1967.] 


43. New York Lottery Proceeds for Education 
New York State has embarked on its first legal public lottery 
ae all the proceeds will go to swell the State’s education budget. 
tizes of up to $100,000 —$250,000 once a year—will be given, and 
Some 30 million tickets are expected to be sold every month. 
1967.] 


[Unesco Features, July (I1)/August (D; 


44. School-Size Computer Developed in Germany 
he A new experimental electronic computer for use in schools 
+ been developed by a German firm. | Its aim is to make a game 
Of learning the fundamentals of programming computers. 
P The advantage of this school-size computer, called the Simulog, 
iS that the eipie themselves can compile an infinite number o 
Ogical plans and programmes. They can thus learn the SON: 
tion, function and operational methods of data processing uns . e 

imulog is built on the unit system and can be put together by the 
children themselves according to the required programme. 

[Unesco Features, July (I)/August (1), 1967.] 


45. Latest Equipment Helps Blind Children to Learn 
i i i is making experi- 
A speci for blind children 1n London is making ¢ 
eal ee see a techniques which offer new yen hes 
learning by the handicapped. An audio light pia ue ae 
papetecan help blind children distingws ohio DT to 
colours : the sound signal varies as the probe is passe | oe ea 
% Varying intensities of colour, and with practice laa 
ell the difference. A height indicate! wit Othe 
the students to measure structures such ore a gs: when re 
ae of the indicator is lines aie fe pera oe 
of th 5 signal changes: J 
erale drawin, ts ee the buildings using braille geometry on 
Sheet, ES 
[Unesco Features, July (1), 1967.] 
% es a. a - irline can now familiarize 
8 : on one alr ine 1 deen route 
themselves with French, nee ermal Italian OF Se recently 
de Europe The audio-visual method Os Te eated PIC 
if ; s Airlines, tinuous tape, 
Eee of ny aed words and phrases on con 
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and an accompanying booklet listing these phrases, plus information 
on currency, tipping, shopping, restaurants and entertainment. The 
taped programme is an hour in duration, and can be repeated in full. 


[Unesco Features, June (LD) 1967.] 
47. Lottery to Finance Scholarships 


The Israeli National Lottery, which in the past has provided 
funds for the construction of schools and hospitals, will soon offer 


a certain number of Scholarships to students of the Hebrew Univer- 
sity of Jerusalem. 


The first of these Scholarships, valued at 6,000 Israeli pounds, 
will permit seven students to publish their doctoral theses : two on 
Afro-Asian_ studies, two on archaeology and three on bacteriology, 
biochemistry: and Hebrew literature, respectively. 


[Unesco Features, May (1), 1967.] 
48. Learning by Telephone 


PUSAN Bg, pS A dl De 
Supplied by..the telephon yy means of amplifying < 


: ) niversity. By the sa e€ technique 
doctors in 18 different hos i ollowing a 24-week 

course of Jnstruction from the University S medical centre Eight to 

isa hospitai “classes” i € same time, and each 

ears questions asked by the ot f 

lecturer Provides, y Bee eroups and aoe cee 


[Unesco Features, February (1), 1966.] 
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